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PREFACE 


Religion is a way of life and philosophy is a view of life. Jainism is a 
practical religion and its philosophy of Ethical Realism has appealed to one and 
all. Jainism is a way of life, practiadand preached by countless Jinas in the past. 
Jainism records that the teachings of Jinas are practical and universal. There is 
essentially no difference between what the first Tirthankara Rsabha preached 
and what Mahavira preached and the future Tirthahkaras too will follow the 
same tradition of Ahimsa, Anekanta and Aparigraha-so record the Jaina 
scriptures. Although Jainism was understood to be an atheistic religion, it has 
been considerably accepted as a theistic religion, which preaches universal 
brotherhood, compassion, and non-violence and inspires one and all to manifest 
the spirit of divinity inherent in each one. But this is not easy. The concept of 
Caitya comes to our rescue, which serves as a powerful tool to realize the above. 
Throughout Indian history we see that Caityas have exerted an enormous 
influence on our social, culture and spiritual life. The Caityas have been 
instrumental in keeping the torch of ‘dharma’ burning. It is a symbol of our 


beliefs, tradition, culture, philosophy, religion and morals. 


[ have divided my thesis titled “The Concept of Jina Caitya in Jainism” 
into seven chapters. The first chapter “Introduction to Jainism” traces the 
historical development of Jainism, Indian culture is a blend of Sramanic and 
Brahmanic culture. Jainism and Buddhism represent the Sramanic current of 
thought. The various sects of Jainism are briefly discussed along with the idol 
worshippers and the temple goers who believe in image worship as a means to 


emancipation. The first chapter concludes with the importance of idol worship. 


Chapter II titled “Concept of Jina” throws light on the Tirthankaras, 
Arhats, and ordinary Arhats as well as Siddhas. The Tirthankaras are the ford- 
makers, promulgators and not the founders of Jainism. The Tirthankaras are also 
called as ‘Jinas’, which means ‘victors’ or ‘conquerors. The attributes and the 
extra-ordinary characteristics of the noble Tirthankaras are enumerated along 


with their iconography in brief. 


Chapter III discusses in detail the concept of Jina Caitya and Jina images. 
The developments of the characteristics of Jina images down history are briefly 
explained. The origin and development of image worship, historicity of idol 
worship in Jainism and its literary, epigraphical and sculptural evidences on the 
basis of canonical texts are explained. Besides the above, the role that Caitya 


plays in inspiring an ordinary man to be sublime and religious is exalted. This 


chapter has been_sublimented with pictures, figures, images etc. 


Chapter IV deals with Jaina Pantheon. Besides the Tirthaikaras and the 
Sasanadevatas, Jaina Pantheon includes Salakapurusas who are extra-ordinary 
personalities viz., twelve Cakravartins, nine Baladevas, nine Vasudevas and nine 
Prativasudevas. In Jainism, not only Tirthankaras, but even Yaksas, Yaksis etc. 
were also worshipped. This chapter also informs about the development and the 
iconographic features of the Yaksas, Yaksinis, Srutadevi, Vidyadevis, Dikpalas, 
Navagrahas, etc. 


Chapter V traces the Origin and Development of Temple Architecture in 
Jainism through the ages. The rules laid down in the Jaina Silpa and 
Vastusastras like the method of selecting a plot to build the temple, construction 
of the temple, rules to prepare the images, types of images, installation of the 


images, their consecration etc. are discussed in this chapter. 


Chapter VI titled ‘Worship of the Jina images’ throws light on the 
concepts of Worship, Bhakti and Puja. The ten traids explain the rules, 
regulations, and the cautions to be taken in the temple. Puja, which is of two, 
types viz., dravya puja and bhava puja refer to the ritual of worship and mental 
adoration respectively. The influence of puja, prayer, bhakti for self-realization 


is recorded in this chapter. 


Chapter VII discusses the significance of Caitya and Caitya worship in 
modern times. As Caitya is an embodiment, a visual presentation of the divine 
spirit in the human body, its influence in all spheres of life cannot be debated. 
The role of Caitya for self-realisation and personality development is briefly 


recorded. How the concept of Caitya can promote social, cultural and spiritual 


transformation and its impact on society are discussed here. The concept of 


Caitya in the contextsofAhimsa and science is briefly discussed. 


Although I have been an ardent devotee of the Jinas and a staunch 
temple goer since childhood, I was not so aware of the concept of Jina and 
Caitya and the significance of Caitya worship. The above study of the concept 


of Jina Caitya has enriched me spiritually and I feel blessed for the same. 
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Chapter One 


INTRODUCTION 


Indian civilization, one of the oldest civilizations of the world, is a record 
of multifarious development in the fields of art, architecture, literature, religion, 
science and above all the philosophy. Unity in apparent diversities, which is the 
hallmark of the largest democracy, prides not in the history of foreign invasions 
or material conquest but in spiritual aspirations and in spiritual perfection. It is 
because of this great culture that India has survived for centuries and it has 
temperaments of modern living. In India today if there is any honesty, any 
hospitality, any chastity, any philanthropy, any tenderness to the dumb creatures, 
any aversion to evil, any love to do good, it is due to whatever remains of the old 
faith and the old culture. C. Rajagopalachari remarks, “Modern ideas and 
education have done their best to caricature and stifle these emotions and 


substitute materialism and selfishness for them all.” 


Civilization will justify itself only when men of the world become 
spiritualists and at the same time they rediscover the world. In the kind of period 
in which we live today, dominated as it is by economics and politics, by 
materialism and by violence, spiritualism is inevitably separated from worldly 
life. The quieter minds react from its noisiness by withdrawal from the cities, the 
gentler spirits react from its violence by withdrawal into solitude. and the 
intuitional minds react from its materialism by withdrawal into study and 
contemplation.” When we are confronted with problems we react making 
whatever material adjustments. Sometimes we come to a point of saying, 
“Everything I have tried so far has failed, what to do next?” When we become 
helpless and desperate we begin to question the purpose of life, the meaning of 
life “Does God really exist?” we ask yet among us. We find a few souls with 
deeper insight who make these queries through wisdom. Awed by nature’s 
wonders they seek to understand the hidden intelligence. Who made the flowers 
so beautiful? How are the petals so perfectly formed? How did they get tinged 
with such lovely colours? They reflected on the sun, the moon, the stars, the law- 


orders and harmony in nature. The intelligence behind all life and the worldly 
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cosmic existence. Thus some of us at some point of time, some early in life and 
some at later begin to seek the meaning of life and the existence of God. Such 
speculation of life and living led to the birth of a number of religions, 
philosophies and diverse cultures in the soil of India. The religion of the world 
differs very. widely in their beliefs, faiths, and theories regarding good and evil, 
happiness and misery and account with different degrees of satisfaction for the 


existence of the evil and misery.” 


Nathmal Tatia in his Studies in Jaina Philosophy remarks in the opening 
pages, “Culture presupposes history. Thought presupposes culture. Literature 
presupposes thought. Language helps thought and thoughts convert language 
into literature. Literature is the record of history, culture and thought. Ancient 
Indian literature, however, is more a record of culture and thought than a record 
of history. This is why we are comparatively in historical darkness about India. 
But as regards records of culture and thought, our heritage is second to none. 
Our Vedic literature can be considered as one of the richest that the ancients of 
the world could produce. It is a record of the Brahmanical culture and thought of 
India. Then there are the Buddhist Pitakas in Pali and Jaina Agamas in Prakrt. 
which are the records of quite a distinct current of culture, which may be called 
Sramanic.™ Thus we see that Indian culture is a mixture of Sramanic current of 


thought and Brahmanic current of thought. 


/ 
Historical Development of Sramanic and Vedic Traditions 


History of Sramanic tradition goes back to the pre-historic period of 
Indian culture. In support of this view Prof. M. Zimmer observes, “There is truth 
in the Jaina idea that their religion goes back to remote antiquity.” Among the 
literary sources of Indian culture the Rgveda is the oldest one. In Rgveda we find 
references of Arhats and Barhata traditions. The term Arhata suggests the 
Sramanic tradition while the word Barhata means the Brahmanical or Vedic 
tradition. In the early Vedic hymns we do not find any references regarding 
emancipation from the cycle of birth and death and renunciation of worldly 


belongings. The concepts of Moksa or emancipation and renunciation or 
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Samnyasa_are found in the Upanisads. ve Upanisads belong 24 Vedic 
tradition yet they are highly influenced by Sramanic tradition and like Sramanas 


they are dead against animal sacrifices in Yajnas and ritualistic aspect of Vedas. 


Basic differences of Sramanic Tradition and Vedic Tradition 


According to Dr. Sagarmal Jain Sramanic tradition is spiritualistic and 
soteriological in its very nature. It lays special emphasis on renunciation of 
worldly belongings and enjoyments. Its basic goal is emancipation from worldly 
existence i.e. cycle of birth and death. Renunciation and emancipation are the 
fundamental concepts of Sramanic tradition. It is on these grounds that the 
religions of Sramanic tradition such as Jainism and Buddhism differ from the 


early Vedic religion. 


Early Vedic religion was against asceticism and it emphasized the 
material welfare of the individual and the society. The Vedic seers in their 
hymns praised the worldly existence and prayed for their own health and wealth. 
While the Stamanas stressed more on the concepts of renunciation and 
emancipation from the worldiy existence. Austerities, renunciation, 
emancipation, non-violence, rejection of the authority of the Vedas and creator 
God, equanimity were some of the fundamental concepts and beliefs of 
Sramanas.’ 


Antiquity of Jainism 


The antiquity of Jainism can be traced to pre-historic times. It is the oldest 
living representative of that Sramana current of Indian culture, which was in its 
origin non-Vedic and probably non-Aryan and even pre-Aryan. In support of this 
view Dr. Radhakrishnan says that Jainism is a pre-Aryan religion, which 
prevailed even before Parsva and Mahavira, the last two Tirthankaras.’ Hermann 
Jacobi observes that the Jaina tradition is much earlier than the Buddhist 
tradition and Mahavira is the last Tirthankara to carry the tradition of Jaina 
teachings.” Vedic and Buddhist literature refers to Jainism as Arhat Dharma. 


Those who follow the teachings of the Arhats are called Arhatas. They believe 
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that the self that is bound by karmas can attain freedom by self-effort, Samvara 
(impediment of karmas) and Nirjara (destruction of karmas).” The Padmapurana 
glorifies the Arhata religion as a highly acceptable system leading to liberation.” 
Yajurveda mentions the names of three Tirthankaras viz. Rsabha, Supargva and 
Aristanemi. Dr. Radhakrishnan accepts the validity of these references and 
observes, “Jaina tradition ascribes the origin of the system to Rsabhadeva, who 
lived many centuries back. There is evidence to show that so far back as the first 
century B.C. there were people who were worshipping Rsabhadeva, the first 
Tirthankara.'* Once Jainism was looked upon as an offshoot of Buddhism, but 
later scholars came to the conclusion that Jainism is an independent faith.'* Dr. 
Jyotiprasad Jain has given a number of references, which show that Jainism is 
older than Buddhism."* Further a survey of the religious literature that flourished 
between 800 B.C. to 500 B.C. reveals that Jainism was known as ‘Nirgrantha- 

215 


dharma’.” The word “Nirgrantha” means one who is free from “grantha” or 


knots of the karmas. This word is also found in Taittiriya-Aranyaka.'° 


Mahavira is referred to as “Niggantha Nataputta” (Jnatraputra) because he 
belonged to Nata (Jnatra) clan of Ksatriyas.'’ In the Anguttaranikaya it is stated 
that the Niggantha Nata-putta... knows and sees all things claims perfect 
knowledge and faith, teaches the annihilation of karmas by austerities and the 
prevention of new karma by discrimination. When these karmas cease misery 
also ceases!’ In Buddhist Pali tripitakas, the religion of Lord Parsva and 


Mahavira is mentioned by the name of Caturyama dharma or Nirgrantha 


> 


dharma.'” The Taittiriya-Aranyaka gives the description of Vatarasana munis. 
They are apramatta i.e. ever vigilant or absorbed in the contemplation of the 
self?! The disciples of Rsabhadeva, practising samnyasa dharma were against 
the Vedic ritualism.~” Hence it is clear from the description of the Vatarasana 


¢ 
munis in the Vedic literature that they were Jaina monks called Sramanas. 


If we survey the Upanisadic literature we find that Lord Nami of Mithila, 
the twenty-first Tirthankara is also accepted as a Rsi in Upanisadic literature and 


in Hindu Puranic tradition. In Bhagavata and other Puranas we also find the 
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life-story and teachings of Lord Rsabha.”* According to Dr. Sagarmal Jain, the 
names of some Jaina Tirthankaras such as Rsabha, Padma, Candraprabha, 
Puspadanta, Vimala, Dharma, Nami, Aristanemi and Vardhamana (Mahavira) 
also occur in Buddhist literature in the form of previous Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, 
Pratyeka Buddhas and Theras.”* Thus it can be said with a degree of certainty 
that all the Jaina Tirthankaras are not legendary characters. Though it may be 
true that some legendary characteristics might have crept into the life-stories of 
Jaina Tirthankaras presented in Jaina Puranas, their very existence cannot be 
challenged. Whether we accept the historicity of Jaina Tirthankaras or not, it is 
beyond doubt that the Jaina ideas of renunciation, austerity, penance, self- 
mortification, non-violence, celibacy, meditation, etc. were prevalent in the Pre- 
Vedic period.” Sri Ramachandra Jain observes that, “Upanisads represent the 
Brahmanical spiritual thought. As seen later, the Brahmanas did not accept 
spiritualism truthfully. They borrowed spiritual thoughts from their Pre-Aryan 
adversaries. Their culture was ascetic, atheistic, pluralistic and realistic in 
content. This comes out clearest from a consideration of the earliest faith of the 
Jainas — one of the oldest living-surviving sects of the Munis. The Pre- 
Upanisadic materialistic (Pravrtti dharma) Vedic thought later evolved Panes 
spiritual thought (Nivrtti dharma) mainly through the influence of the Sramanic 


culture in Pre -Buddhistic times within its fold.”° 


From the Archaeological and the epigraphical points of view we find that 
Jainism prevailed even in the remote civilizations of Harappa and Mohen-jo- 
daro. Prof. Ramaprasad writes in the Modern Review, “the engraved seated 
deities on some Indus seals or in yoga posture bear witness to the prevalence of 
yoga in the Indus Valley Civilizations. *’? The standing deities are in Kayotsarga 
posture. The Kayotsarga posture is peculiarly Jaina. In the Adipurana, 
Kayotsarga posture is described in connection with the penances of Rsabha or 
Vrsabha.” Standing images of the Jina in Kayotsarga posture on the four sides 
of the slab assignable to the 2" century A.D. can be seen in the Museum of 


Mathura.”’ This proves that Kayotsarga posture belongs to Jainas. 


a 


DIGITISED 


Jainism and Hinduism 


Jainism, Buddhism and Hinduism are the three important ancient 
religions mutually influenced by each other. The concepts of austerity, ascetism, 
liberation, renunciation and absolute non-violence, which were absent in Vedas, 
came into existence in Hinduism through Sramanic influence in the later period. 
Most of the Jainas on their part do not consider Hindus as devotees of an alien 
faith. Moreover as a result of Hindu influence Jainas adopted various Hindu 
deities and their mode of worship with some variations. They engage Hindu- 
Brahmanas in their temples for Pujas. Some of the Hindu Gods and Goddesses 
are accepted as attendants of Tirthankaras such as Kali, Mahakali, Cakresvari, 
Ambika, Padmavati, Siddahika and some independent deities such as Sarasvati 
and Laksmi. Hinduism accepted Rsabha and Buddha as incarnations of God 
while on the other side Jainism included Rama and Krsna as Salakapurusas. In 
Sutrakrtanga we find references of Upanisadic Rsis such as Videhanemi, 
Bahuka, Asitadevala, Dvaipayana, Parasara and some others. Though they were 
mentioned as followers of a different code of conduct, they were accepted as 
Rsis. The /sibhasiyaim which was considered as a part of Jaina canon also 
mentions the teachings of Narada, Asitadevala, Uddalaka, Vidura, Narayana, 


“a ad s. Ot) 
Angirasa, Parasara and many others and they have been called as Arhat Rsis.” 


Differences between Jainism and Hinduism 


1. Scriptures 


The sacred books of Hindus like Vedas, Smrtis and Puranas are not 
accepted by the Jainas. They have their own holy scriptures called the Agamas. 
2. Origin of the World 

Jainas regard the world as eternal and uncreated while the Hindus believe 


that the world is created by a creator God. 


3. Concept of God 


Jainism does not believe in one supreme eternal, creator God. According 


to it, every soul is potentially divine. When a soul destroys its karmas 


- 
completely, it attains Godhood. Though in Jainism Tirthankaras are worshipped 
as Gods, they are not incarnations of any God. They are beings who have 
attained Godhood through their own efforts by destroying the karmas. Hinduism 
believes in a Supreme Being who is eternal and one. According to Sri Sankara 
who advocated Advaita Philosophy, Brahman is the ultimate Reality. The world 
of plurality is caused by illusion or Maya. Jiva is not different from Brahman. 
Through sadhana, one can become God. But the theistic schools of Hinduism 
like Visistadvaita and Dvaita man can never become God. He can, however, 
attain utmost similarity (parama-samya) with God. The Supreme Being takes 
several incarnations to resurrect dharma, to protect the virtuous and punish the 
wicked.”! 


4. Idea about Karma 


The Hindus regard karma as an adrsta, an invisible power, the fruition of 
which takes place by the will of God. But for the Jainas the karma is fine matter, 
which infects the soul and has the power to fructify. 


5. Path of Salvation 


For Hindus, salvation can be achieved through Divine Mercy, as a 
consequence of sincere resignation to Divine Will. For Jainas, it is through one’s 
own efforts through the observation of Right-faith, Right-knowledge and Right- 
conduct. 


6. Metaphysical and other concepts 


1: ‘ . -- -.< 

Navatattvas, Satdravyas, Six Lesyas, fourteen Gunasthanas, Syadvada, 

Nayavada etc., are the salient Jaina metaphysical and philosophical concepts, 
which are absent in Hindu Philosophy.” 


7. Jainism and Buddhism 


Lord Mahavira, the 24"" Tirthankara of the Jainas and Gautama Buddha 
the founder of Buddhism flourished in 6"" century B.C. Western thinkers regard 
both of them as the rebel children of Hinduism but they are really the 
reformers.” In the Majjhima Nikaya, the Buddha describes that before he got 


/ = . . an . . 
enlightenment, he was a Sramana and practised rigorous austerities like pulling 


8 
one’s hair (luncana) and fasting.’ According to the historian, Radhakumud 
Mukarjee, the Buddha developed his scheme of life after trying the Jaina and the 


° . 35 
Vedic practises. 


Similarities between Jainism and Buddhism 


Both the traditions do not accept.God as a creator and controller of the 
world. They establish the supremacy of man instead of God and other deities. 
They say that man himself is responsible for his misfortune as well as for his 
suffering. Every living being is capable of attaining Nirvana or Mukti i.e. 
Godhood or Buddhahood. Both deny the authority of the Vedas and fight against 
the Brahmanical rule of the priests and the Brahmanical sacrificial practises. 
Both deny the existence of the highest personal God, but worship a number of 
saviours appearing at certain points of time. Their external forms are similar to 


36 


those of the Hindus in many things (sculpture, stupas and caityas).”” Both give 
their prophets the same honorific name (Arhat, Buddha, Jina). Both the systems 
have emphasized renunciation and the importance of a life of renunciation for 


emancipation. 


Moral code preached by Mahavira and Buddha in a general sense is also 
similar. Both preach five Silas or Mahavratas with only one difference. In the 
place of non-possession of Mahavira, Buddha preached non-consummation of 
intoxicative drugs. The formula of four-fold refuge (catur-Sarana) in Jainism 
teminds us the Mulamantra of Buddhist trisarana. The four-fold refuge of 
Jainism’ is - 


“Arahante Saranam pavvajjami (I take refuge in the Arhats) 

Siddhe Saranam pavvajjami (I take refuge in the Siddhas ) 

Sahu saranam pavvajjami (I take refuge in the Sadhus) 

Kevali pannattam dhammam saranam pavraipami (I take refuge in the 
dharma expounded by the omniscient).” 


He who takes refuge in Arhats, Siddhas, Sadhus and Dharma preached by 
omniscient can put an end to this samsara, which is full of sufferings and 


misery.” The three refuges of Buddhism are — 


Buddham Saranam gachhami (I take refuge in the Buddha_ ) 
Dhammam Saranam gachhami (I take refuge in the Dharma) 

Sangham saranam gachhami (I take refuge in the Sangha) 

Obeisance is offered to the Buddha, Dharma and Sangha.” Inspite of 


these similarities we do find that there are some basic differences between 


Jainism and Buddhism. 


Differences between Jainism and Buddhism 


1. Origin 

Buddhism was founded by Lord Gautama Buddha in the 6" century B.C. 
But Jainism is a traditional religion existing in India from remote past even 
before Mahavira. 
2. Concept of Soul 

Jainism is an Atmavadi religion in the sense that it is based on the belief in the 
existence of soul. It deals with various aspects, conditions and progress of the soul till it 
reaches its highest position after getting liberated from the bondage of karmas. For the 
Jainas, Atman is permanent as well as changing through the modes, whereas the 
Buddhists reject the idea of an eternal Atman. Buddha found everything impermanent 
and changing. But Mahavira synthesized both the above extreme views. He saw no 
contradiction between permanence and change. He never believed in absolute 
permanence and absolute change. He preached the ‘Tripadi’ i.e. the origination, change 
and permanence of all things. 
3. Principle of Ahimsa 

Buddhism deals with the principle of Ahimsa in a limited way in the 
sense that it enjoins upon its followers not to commit violence by themselves 
only. They eat fish caught by others. But Jainism not only considers the principle 
of Ahimsa in all its aspects, it also makes it obligatory on its followers to abstain 
from committing violence in nine possible ways. In other words, it is expected 
that a devout Jaina will not commit violence through mana (mind), Vacana 
(speech) and Kaya (body) and each through the, manners of krta (personally 


committed), karita (commissioned through others) and anumodita (consented).”” 
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4. Practise of Penance 
Jainism advocates rigorous and strict austerities while the Buddha 
condemns this rigorous outlook and recommends Madhyama-marga i.e. the 


“Middle path.” 


In spite of similarities in their mission Buddhism flourished outside India 
and established itself as a world religion. Buddhism in its early days found some 
royal patrons like Emperor Asoka and Kaniska who were filled with missionary 
zeal to spread it outside India and had the territory of their Empire across the 
Indian borders.*' Though Jainism also had some royal patrons as 
Candraguptamaurya, Samprati, Kharavela, Kumarapala and others. They did not 
try for the expansion of Jainism on foreign soil. Buddhism never tried to develop 
the orders of laymen and laywomen. But Jainism always emphasized on the 
four-fold order i.e. monks, nuns, laymen and laywomen and that is why it did not 
lose its identity and remained in India in the soil in which it was born. Thus the 
two parallel religions, which rose against the same socio-religious background 
and began their journeys together, drifted wide apart and had altogether a 
different history. Buddhism died in India, but grew in China, Japan, Srilanka and 
many other countries. Jainism remained in India neither expanding nor suffering 


from further shrinking.” 


Fundamental Principles of Jainism 


The ethical principles are considered as the most glorious part of Jainism 
and they have been handed down by the glories of Tirthankaras to their disciples, 
and to mankind at large. Lord Mahavira being the last Tirthankara, he preached 
what his predecessors Parsva to Rsabha preached. According to Jaina ethics, 
there is no conflict between man’s duty to himself and to the society. The 
highest good of society is the highest good of the individual. Jainism maintains 
that the soul has to be evolved to the best of its capacity. The basic duty of the 
individual is the developments of one’s own self as well to others.” Suffering in 
this world is an undeniable fact. Suffering is one of the four basic truths of 


Buddhism. But Jainism also accepts the fact that the life is full of sufferings.” 
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Misery causes man to search for escape from it. In this sense, Jaina scriptures 
and spiritual masters have given importance to renunciation, i.e., ascetic life 
known as Sakala-caritra. Sakala-caritra is the vigorous practise of dharma by 
those who renounce the world and become ascetics. It is muni-dharma. It may be 
considered as the ideal and ultimate goal of individual ethics. Those who have 
not renounced the world can still seek the truth and pursue the path of 
righteousness in a more convenient manner and with lesser degree of intensity. 


This is called Vikala-caritra, meant for the householders.*° 


The first precept to be followed by a Jaina is that he should possess and 
cultivate an intelligent and reasoned faith in that religion. He should be free from 
false notion about God, scriptures and the precepts. A person marching on the 
path of purification or spiritual upliftment, must see that his conduct is free from 
Salyas i.e., thorns which distract him. Jainism speaks of three types of Salyas viz 


Maya-salya, Mithyatva-salya and Nidana-salya.”° 


Of these, Maya-salya means disturbance produced by the deceitful mind. 
Mithyatva-salya is the disturbance caused by wrong belief while Nidana-salya is 
the obstacle in the form of hankering for worldly pleasures and fame.” Jacobi 
maintains that Jaina ethics has for its end the realization of Nirvana or moksa. To 
affect this end, the rules of conduct must be rigorously followed and _ the 
corresponding virtues must be cultivated. In this context the concept of *Vrata’ 
must be clearly known. A Vrata is a solemn resolve made after deliberation to 
observe a particular code of conduct. It is a commitment made by a householder 
before a saint on his advice or even voluntarily to protect oneself against 
possible lapses of conduct. The object is to control the mind and mould one’s 
character and conduct along with the spiritual path. A vow accords stability to 
the will of a person and enables him to remove the evils of temptations of an 
unregulated life. It makes life purposeful and gives it a proper healthy direction 
and promotes right thoughts and actions. It enables the growth of self-control 


and protects one against the pitfalls of free and licentious life. 
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Ethical code for Ascetics 


The stage of an ascetics life involves complete detachment from mundane 
affairs and severance of all connections with one’s kith and kin, after achieving 
victory over the senses and the mind. At the end, one has to promote his mind 
with five types of ascetic disciplines viz. Jnanacara, Darsanacara, Caritracara, 
Tapacara and Viryacara. One has to prostrate before a great virtuous saint with 
mystic characteristics, who comes of a virtuous lineage and possesses an 
attractive form.** The word Sadhu generally means a righteous, and virtuous 
person, an ascetic, saint, a sage or a monk. A Sadhu is one who is always active 
in attaining the right conduct and practises renunciation through austerities.*” He 
concentrates on the soul towards the path of liberation.’ He has right faith that 
terminates transmigration and will lead to eternal bliss, full of glory.°' According 


to Jaina religion, the codes of conduct for an ascetic are as follows. 


I. Five Mahavratas” 


1. Ahimsa: Non-violence i.e. to abstain from violence on any living being 
by three karanas and three yogas. 


2. Satya: Truthfulness i.e. abstaining from untruth. 


oS) 


. Asteya: Non-stealing i.e. abstaining from stealing 
4. Brahmacarya: Celibacy i.e. abstaining from having sexual relationship 
with anyone. 


5. Aprigraha: Non-attachment/Non-possession. 


II. The Samitis 


It is just possible that even in performing the duties of an ascetic, the 
vows might be transgressed out of inadvertence. The Samitis are designed with a 
view to cultivate the habit of carefulness in accordance with the principles of 
Ahimsa. The Samitis are the prescriptions for the regulation of the movements of 


the body and are of five kinds as follows.” 


1. Irya-Samiti: Carefulness in movement. 
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2. Bhasa-Samiti: Carefulness in speech. 
3. Esana-Samiti: Carefulness in taking food. 
4. Adananiksepa-Samiti: Carefulness in handling, lifting or putting articles 
necessary for religious purpose. 
5. Pratisthapana or Utsarga-Samiti: Carefulness in discarding the excreta 


etc. 


Ill. Guptis 


Gupti is defined as control, curbing well every kind of activity.’ It is the 
observance of self-control namely, control of activities of mind (manogupti) 
speech (vaggupti) and body (kayagupti).” The five Samitis and three Guptis are 
grouped together under the name of Asta-pravacana-mata.”’ Just as a mother 
takes care of her child, a monk is protected by the above “Asta-pravacana-mata” 


on the path of self-restraint. 


IV. Indriya Damana 


This consists in the control of the five senses of touch, taste, smell, sight 


and hearing.”” 


V. Six Avasyakas (Sadavasyaka) 


P ra ‘ : . : ° 
The six Avasyakas or the essential duties, which have a bearing on the 
advancement of the spiritual well-being of the soul, ought to be performed every 


day. 


VI. Dasa-Dharma ° 


The ascetics should cultivate the following ten cardinal virtues.” 
1. Uttama ksama or excellent forgiveness. 
Uttama mardava or excellent humility. 
Uttama arjava or excellent straight forwardness. 
Uttama satya or excellent truth. 


‘ . 
Uttama sauca or excellent cleanliness. 
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Uttama samyama or excellent restraint. 


7. Ottama tapas or excellent austerity. 
8. Utama tyaga or excellent renunciation. 
9. Utama akincanya or excellent detachment. 


10. Utama brahmacarya or excellent celibacy. 


VII. Anupreksas 


The ascetics reflect on the twelve fold contemplations i.e. Anupreksas. 
|. Anttyanupreksa - Everything in the universe is impermanent. 
Asarananupreksa - There is no real refuge in the world. 
Samsaranupreksa - The transmigration leads to suffering and misery. 
Ekatvanupreksa- S Jiva has to transmigrate alone. 

Anyatvanupreksa- A soul is different from the body. 
Asaucanupreksa - \mpurity of the body. 


Asravanupreksa - Reflecting on the inflow of karmas. 
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Samvaranupreksa - Cessation of inflow of karmas. 

9. Mijaranupreksa - The process of annihilating the karmic matter. 

10. Lokanupreksa - The nature and extent of universe. 

| |. Bodhidurlabhanupreksa - Difficulties in attaining true insight or 
liberation. 

\2. Dharma svakhyatatvanupreksa - Dharma preached by Jina leads to 


liberation. 


VIII. Parisaha-Jaya 


With a view to remain steady on the path of emancipation and to destroy 
the karmic matter, it has been laid down that the ascetics should bear cheerfully 
all the Parisahas i.e. afflictions. There are twenty-two Parisahas”” viz. 
|.Xsudha (hunger) 2./ipasa (thrist) 3, Sia (cold) 4. U/sza (heat) 5. Damsamasaka 
(insect-bite) 6. Mzguyva (nakedness) 7. Avaz (absence of pleasures) 8. Sat 
(women) 9. Carva (tired-feeling from walking) 10. Misadva (discomfort of 
continuous sitting) 11. Sayva (discomfort in sleeping) 12. Akrosa (censure or 


scolding) 13. Yadha (injury) 14. Yacana (begging) 15. A/zbha (failure to get 
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food) 16. Raga (illness) 17. 7+nasparsa (pricking the blades of grass) 18. A@a/a 


(dirt) 19. Sekarapuraskara (reception and honouring) 20. Awa (consciousness 


of intelligence) 21. 4/#ana (consciousness of ignorance) and 22. Adarsana (lack 


of faith). 


IX. The Caritra 


Caritra means being in one’s own self and not to entertain even an iota of 


attachment and avarice is Caritra. The ascetics practise five Caritras”' namely - 


l. 
2. 


Samaytha Carttra - Equanimity towards all living beings. 
Chhedopasthapana Carttra - Suitable changes to regain equanimity after 
accidental transgression. 

Partharavisuddhi Carttra - Purity of penance etc. 

Suksmasamparaya Carttra - Control of passions except subtle greed. 


Yathakhyata or Vitaraga Caritra - Utter cessation of all passions. 


X. Twelve Austerities 


The observance of austerities purifies the self and leads to divinity. 


Austerities are of two types viz. external austerities and internal austerities. 


External Austerities” 


UW 


Anasana - Fasting for a limited period of time or till death. To give up all 
sorts of food is called Anasana. 

Unodari - \t consists in eating less than one’s fill or less than one’s 
appetite. 

Vritt Samksepa - Aspirant takes a mental vow to accept food from a 
householder only if a certain condition is fulfilled without letting anyone 
know about the vow. 

hasa-Parttpaga - Giving up delicious food. 

Vivikta-Saypasana- Living in a lonely place, devoid of animate beings. 


Kaya-K7esa - Remaining equanimous when the body is mortified. 


Prthivizayana 
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Internal Austerities” , 
I Praypascitta - Taking atonements for the violation of the rules of conduct. 
2. Vinaya - Paying reverence to the elderly saints and the preceptors. 
3. Vatyavrtya - Rendering service physically to the saints, needy people etc. 
4. Svadhyaya - Study of scriptures leads to self-realization and 
enlightenment. 
5. Dhyana - Meditation, removing the distractions of mind to enhance the 
power of concentration. 


6. Vyutsarga - Giving up attachment of the body. 


Attributes of Ascetics 


According to Digambara scriptures an ascetic must cultivate twenty-eight 
mula-gunas or basic qualities. They are 1. Five Mahavratas 2. Five Samitis 3. 
Five Indriya-damana 4.Six ‘Avasyakas and others like a) Loch (plucking of hair 
with hands periodically) b) Acelakatva (nakedness) c) Asnana (abstaining from 
bath) d) Prthivisayana (sleeping on bare ground) e) Adanta (abstaining from 
cleaning teeth) f) Sthitibhojana (taking food offered by the lay disciple) 
g) Ekabhukta (taking one meal a day). 


These twenty-eight rules or mula-gunas constitute the ideal code. which is 
more or less rigidly confirmed to, by the male ascetics of the Digambara sect. 
but Bhattarakas do not observe nudity. Along with these twenty-eight gunas. 
Svetambara ascetics are allowed to keep two to five or six long pieces of plain. 
unsewn, white cloth for covering their body. They also keep wooden utensils. in 
which they collect food and water from different houses. The Jaina ascetics go 
bare foot and use no vehicles. They do not stay in one place for more than a 
month except during the four months of the rainy seasons (caturmasya). Thus an 
ascetic takes precautions not to violate these mula-gunas and in case he violates 
them, he duly approaches his teacher. reports and confesses the sin, and adopts 
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the lustral course. ’ 
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Ethical Code for Householders (Sravakas) 


A Jaina householder is addressed as an Sramanopasaka in the scriptures. 
A Sramanopasaka is one who is a devout follower of a Sramana i.e. a Jaina 
ascetic. “A Sramana is one who works for spiritual welfare, who strives for the 
subsidence of passions and who is equaminious.” He is also called Sravaka. The 
Sravaka is one who listens (srnoti) or one who has recourse to faith 
(Sraddhalutamsrati) or one whose sins flow away from him (Sravanti yasya 
papani).”” The term sravaka is also used for a householder who has faith in his 
religion and is accustomed to put into practise the precepts of religion according 


to his capacity.” 


The ethical code prescribed for laymen or householders is divided into the 
observance of twelve vratas or vows, eleven pratimas or stages in householders 
life, six Avasyakas or the six essentials. and general principles of appropriate 


conduct. 


Essential Vows for a Householder 


According to the Svetambara tradition. the basic requirement to be a Jaina 
sravaka is the renunciation of the seven debaucheries viz., gambling. meat- 
eating, consuming alcohol, adultery, theft, hunting and visiting prostitutes.” 
While according to Digambaras sravaka has to follow eight mula-gunas i.e. to 
refrain from taking meat, wine, honey and five kinds of ficus viz. w/iunhara - 
ficus glomerata roxb, 4akombar/ guphatva - ficus bengalensis, pyapala asvattha 
- ficus religoso linn, »/zksa- ficus infectona roxb, kakombari guphala-ficus 


opposite folia wild are the fundamental restraints prescribed for a layman.” 


Twelve Vows or Vratas 


The householders are expected to observe in their daily lives the 
following twelve Vratas viz. 1) five Anuvratas i.e. minor vows. 2) three Guna- 
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vratas i.e. multiplicative vows and 3) four Siksa-vratas i.e disciplinary vows.’ 
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Anu-vratas 
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The five Anu-vratas of the householders are 

Ahimsa - Refraining from intentional violence or injury to living beings. 
Satya - Avoiding falsehood to the best of one’s ability. 

Asteya - Refraining from theft to the best of one’s ability. 
Brahmacarya - Refraining from unchastity. 


Aparigraha - Limiting one’s possessions. 


If these vows are strictly observed they are known as Mahavratas i.e. 


great vows and meant for the ascetics. But laymen cannot observe vows so 


strictly and therefore they are allowed to practise them as their condition 
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permits. Therefore the same vratas are known as Anu-vratas. 
, 
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Guna-vratas 


Guna-vratas are so named because the observance of them increases the 


: 7 Cs 
merit and the power of the five anu-vratas. ' The Guna-vratas and Siksa-vratas 


side 2 
together are called Uttara (subsidiary) vratas. 
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Dig-vrata - Limiting one’s worldly activities in all the directions. 
Bhogopabhoga parimana vrata - Limiting one’s enjoyment of 


consumable and non-consumable items like food. clothes etc. 


. Anarthadanda viramana vrata - Vaking a vow not to indulge in any 


sinful activity. 


Siksa-vratas 


They are so termed as they instruct the householders to practise them. 


They are ritualistic and enhance one’s faith in the Jaina order. 


2, 


Samaytha - Vo practise equanimity. 

Desavrata - To refrain oneself from worldly activities for a fixed period 
of time. 

Prosadhopavasa - \iving like a monk for certain days along with fasting. 


Attthi samvibhaga - Nows of sharing with noble and deserving guests. ” 
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II. Eleven Pratimas or Stages of Spiritual Progress of a Householder 


A true Jaina householder has to pass through eleven stages of spiritual 
progress, technically called pratimas in order to elevate himself and reach the 
highest stage of liberation. The eleven pratimas are as follows: 

1) Darsana Pratima - having firm faith in the doctrine of Jainas. 

2) Vrata Pratima - observance of twelve vows of a householder. 

3) Samaytha Pratima - to practise equanimity of mind and observance of 
complete non-violence at least for about 48 minutes. 

4) Prosadhopavasa Pratima - to observe fast on the 8" and the 14" day of 
every fortnight and to keep oneself engaged in spiritual contemplation. 

5) Sacitta-tyaga Pratima - avoiding the use of animate food, possessed of 
life. 

6) Ratri-bhojana-tyaga Pratima - refraining from taking food and water at 
night. 

7) Brahmacarya Pratima - observance of complete celibacy. 

8) Arambha-tyaga Pratima - renunciation of worldly occupations and 
engagements. 

9) Parigraha tyaga Pratima - venunciation of worldly possessions or 
property. 

10) Anumati-tyaga Pratima - renunciation of worldly concerns. 

11) Uddista-tyaga Pratima - not to take that food which is specially 


prepared for him.” 


III. Sadavasyaka or Six Avasyakas 


Apart from the observation of twelve vratas and eleven pratimas. a 
householder is required to perform six Avasyakas. As regards the nomenclature 
of these six Avasyakas there is a difference of opinion among different authors. 
Accordingly the six daily duties of a householder are listed as. 

“Devapija gurupastih svadhyayah sampant astapah!, 


Danam ceti grhasthanam sat Karman dine dine”/! 


1) Devapuja- worship of supreme soul. 
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2) Guru-upast - venerating and serving the spiritual masters. 
3) Svadhyaya - study of the scriptures. 
4) Samyama - practice of self-control. 
5) Tapas - practice of austerities. 


6) Dana - charity or alms giving. 


It may be noted that in many authoritative sacred texts a second type of 
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six avasyakas are followed. 


|) Samayrhka - practising complete equanimity for 48 minutes. 

2) Caturvinisati-stava - praising the virtues of the twenty-four Tirthankaras. 
3) Vandana - the act of bowing down before virtuous saints. 

4) Pratihramana - the recitation of formulae of confession of past faults. 

5) Aayotsarga - practising detachment of the body for a limited period. 

6) Pratvakhyana - the recitation of ‘formulae for the prevention of future 


faults generally expressed in the abstinence from food, drink and water. 


IV. Sravaka-Gunas 


The treatment of the duties of the ideal layman on the basis of a varying 
number of qualities characterizing the person is apt to receive the attention it got 
in recent times. It enjoyed considerable popularity with the Svetimbaras as a 
means of exposition. In Yoga sastra, Acarva Hemacanda presents the following 
list of the thirty-five sravaka gunas. 

|) Nyava-sampanna-vibhava - possessed of honestly earned wealth. 

2) Sisticira-prasanisaka- eulogistic of the conduct of the virtuous. 

3) Kula-sila-samath sarddham anya-gotra-jath Artodvaha - being wedded 
to a spouse of the same caste and traditions but not of the same gotra. 

4) Papa-bhiru - apprehensive of sin. 

5) Prasiddham desacaram samacaran - following the reputable custom of 
the country. 

6) Avarna-vadita kvapt rajadisu visesataht - not denigrating other people. 


particularly rulers. 
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7) Anativyakte gupte sthane sit-prativesmike anekanirgama-dvara- 
vivarjita-niketana - dwelling in a place, which is not too exposed and not 
too enclosed having few exits and also living with good neighbours. 
8) Sad-acaraih krta-sanga - having good moral standards. 
9) Mata-pita pujaka - honouring one’s father and mother. 
10) Upaplutam sthanam tyajan - eschewing a place of calamity. 
11) Garhite, apravrtta - not engaging in a reprehensible occupation. 
12) Vyayam ayocitam kurvan - spending in proportion to one’s income. 
13) Vesam vittanusaratah kurvan - dressing in accordance with one’s 
income. 
14) Astabhir dhi-gunair yuktah - endowed with the eight kinds of 
intelligence. 
15) Dharmam anvaham srnvan - listening to the sacred doctrine everyday. 
16) Ajirne bhojana tyagin - not eating on a full stomach. 
17) Kale bhokta satmyatah - eating at the right time according to a dietary 
regime. 
18) Anyonya-pratibandhena trivargam sadhayan - fulfilling the three-fold 
aim of life without excluding any of its elements. 
19) Yathavad atithau sadhau dine ca pratipatti krti - diligent in succouring 
the ascetics, the righteous and the needy. 
20) Sadanabhinivista - always devoid of evil motives. 
21) Gunesu paksa-patin - favourably inclined to virtues. 
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Adesakalayos caryam tyajan - avoiding action, which is inappropriate 

to time and place. 

23) Balabalam janan - aware of one’s own strength and weaknesses. 

24) Vrttastha-jnana-vrddhanam pujaka - venerating persons of high 
morality and discernment. 

25) Posya-posaka - supporting one’s dependants. 

26) Dirgha-darsin - far-sighted. 

27) Visesa jna - discriminating. 


28) Krta jna - grateful. 
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29) Loka-vallabha - well liked. 

30) Salajja - actuated by a sense. 

31) Sadaya - compassionate. 

32) Saumya - gentle in disposition. 

33) Paropakrti karmatha - ready to render service to others. 

34) Antarangari sad varga parihara parayana - intent on avoiding the six 
adversaries of the soul. 
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35) Vasikrtendriya grama - victorious over the organs of sense. 


In the Pravacanasaroddhara,” Acarya Nemicandrasuri explains the 
following twenty-one sravaka gunas. 

1) Aksudra - not mean-minded. 

2) Rupavat - physically well proportioned. 

3) Prakrti saumya - naturally gentle in disposition therefore not apt to bear 
rancour. 

4) Loka priya - liked by all. 

5) Akrura - not cruel but kind. 

6) Bhiru - apprehensive of sin. 

7) Asatha - not deceitful, but reliable. 

8) Su-daksinya - ready to lay aside one’s own business in order to render 
service to others. 

9) Lajjalu - Actuated by a sense of shame. 

10)Dayalu - compassionate. 

11) Madhyastha-saumya-drsti - of serene unprejudiced out look. 

12) Guna ragin - favourably inclined to virtues. 

13) Sai-katha - avoiding unprofitable speech. 

14) Su-paksa-yukta - having a proper ambience. 

15) Su-dirga-darSin - farsighted. 

16) Visesajna - discriminating. 

17) Vrddhanuga - following the decisions of men with ripened minds. 

18) Vinita - possessed of vinaya. 


19) Krta-jna - grateful. 


20) Para-hitartha-Karin - devoted to the welfare of others. 
21) Labdha-laksa - having achieved one’s goal. 


The Digambara Acarya Amitagati’ describes the following eleven 
sravaka-gunas. 

1) Kamasiuya-maya-matsara-paisunya-dainya mada-hina - devoid of lust, 
envy, deceit, anger, backbiting meanness and vainglory. 

2) Dhira - steadfast. 

3) Prasannacitta - serene nature. 

4) Priyamvada - sweet spoken. 

5) Vatsala - tenderhearted. 

6) Kusala - competent. 

7) Heyadeya-patistha - skilled in discerning what is to be accepted and what 
is to be eschewed. 

8) Guru-caranaradhanodyata-manisa - mentally prepared to adore the 
guru’s feet. 

9) Jina-vacana-tayoddhuta-svanta kalanka - having the taints on one’s 
heart washed clean by the Jina’s words. 

10)Bhava-vibhiru - apprehensive of the samsara. 

11 )Mandikrta-sakala-visaya-krta-grddhi - having diminished lust for 


sensual objects. 


Thus it is clear that both the Svetambara and the Digambara texts have 
been very particular about impressing on the minds of Sravakas, their 
respansimility to lead proper EL RIONS life and to become useful members of 
society. Acarya Hemacandra in Yoga Sierra. says, “By observing all the twelve 
vows in good faith, spending money in seven sections of the society. i.e. monks, 
nuns, laymen, laywomen, idols, temples and knowledge, giving wealth in 
charities to the needy, one earns the designation of a supreme householder i.e. 
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Mahasravaka. 
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Daily Duties of a Sravaka 


The Yoga Saati, Pancake Prakarana, Sriaddhadina-krtya and some 
other Jaina works offer a concise narration of the daily duties of $ravakas as 
follows.*' A Stavaka should wake up at the brahma-muhurta i.e. ninety-eight 
minutes before sunrise and first of all he should chant Namaskara sutra. 
Recalling his vows, he should ask himself “Who am I? To whom do I belong? 
What is my duty? What are my vows? etc.” After this, he should do his routine 
work such as bath etc. Then he takes flowers, incence and offerings to make 
dravya-puja and bhava-puja to the Jina image in the chapel of his own house and 
undertake the form of Pratyakhyana appropriate to the time of the day. Before 
engaging in this act of worship he should perform the six avasyakas. The 
adoration of the Jina is then repeated in the form of puja and caitya-yandana in 
the temple. The devotee should then pay respect to seek the religious teachers 
and listen to their expositions on the scriptures. He should carry his business in 
such a way that he does not violate his religious vows. Acarya $ri Padmanandin 
says “A Stavaka should rise early, offer prayer to Jinendra with devotion, has to 
have darsanam of Nirgantha and pay respects and then engage himself in dharma 
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sravana.” 


When he returns from his place of business he is to carry out the noon 
puja providing alms for any monks who may require food and then take his meal 
at the proper time. He should then reaffirm the pratyakhyana and meditate on the 
meaning of the scriptures. He performs the evening puja and six avasyakas. Then 
he is to engage in svadhyaya and if necessary to minister to the bodily needs to 
the ascetics by massaging their limbs and in other ways. Finally when_he goes to 
sleep, if possible he should abstain from sexual relation. During the intervals of 
sleep, he directs his mind to meditate on the impurity of the human body and the 
innate wickedness of lustful women and praises and emulates those who have 


renounced the world.** 


Historical Development of the Jaina Sects 


The basic tenets such as non-violence, self-control, austerity etc in 
Jainism in thought and practise remained intact throughout the ages. Yet Jaina 
Tirthankaras and Acaryas modified their explanations and applications in 
conformity with time and present age. Every forthcoming Tirthankara would 
make reforms and changes in the previous ethical code and mode of religious 
practises as per the need of their age. The ethical doctrines and religious 
practises of Lord Rsabha, the first Tirthankara and Lord Mahavira, the last 
Tirthankara were uniform, while those of remaining Tirthankaras were 
different.** We learn from the Acaranga Sutra® that the parents of Mahavira 
followed the faith of Parsva and were adherents of the Sramanas. The Bhagavati 
sutra® records a discussion between Mahavira and Sramana Gangeya, a follower 
of Parsvanatha. Sramana Gangeya gave up the Caujjama dharma (the doctrine of 
four-fold vratas) and embraced the panca mahavratas (five great vows of 
Mahavira). Lord ParsVanatha emphasized the doctrines of Ahirnsa (non-injury) 
as a protest against Brahmanical sacrificial animal-slaughter and added three 
more percepts, namely, abstinence from telling lies, from stealing and from 
external possession. Mahavira added the fifth vow of brahmacarya (celibacy) to 
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the above four percepts. 


In the canonical texts, two modes of conduct practised by the Jaina monks 
namely the “Jinakalpa” and “Sthavirakalpa” are mentioned. The first enforced 
nudity and rigorous austerities while the second enjoined a modified living with 
a few bare necessities including clothes, alms-bowls etc. The Bf. hat-kalpa 
Bhasya reveals that the disciples of the first and the last Tirthankaras prescribed 
nudity while that of the intervening pontiffs allowed the option of both nudity 
and wearing clothes (to the Jaina monks). Both the Jinakalpa and Sthavirakalpa 
monks were allowed to remain in the Jaina congregation. There were no strict 
rules about one’s wearing clothes or going about naked. The Acaranga Sutra 
says, “If a naked monk thought he could bear the pricking of grass, cold and 


heat, sticking of bees and mosquitoes or any other painful thing then he could 


’ 
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give up any kind of clothing.*? But when the monks began staying more and 
more among people, then he could cover with a Katibandha loincloth, which was 
replaced as colapatta.” A passage in the Acaranga Sutra, says that weak men, 
who cannot tolerate going sky-clad but wish to practise fasting and other 
virtuous activities, should do so while continuing to wear clothing.’' The 
Sthananga Sutra permits the use of clothes under certain conditions.” The 
Uttaradhyayana Sutra refers to the worry of monks about their garments being 
old and torn. It would seem that even Mahavira did not insist on nudity, nor did 
he regard the use of clothes as parigraha..Nakedness was not insisted upon as the 
means to attain salvation.” Arya Mahagiri, a senior contemporary of Samprati 
(the grandson of the Mauryan Emperor ASoka) was an exponent of the Jina- 
kalpa, while his contemporary Arya Suhasti, teacher of Samprati, followed the 
Sthavira-kalpa.”* Thus the codes of Jina-kalpa and Sthavira-kalpa came into 
existence and at about 2™ century A.D. became the basis for the division of 
Jainism into Digambara, Svetambara and Yapaniya. Later on these three sects 


prescribed their own codes of conduct for their followers. 


Division of the three sects 


According to the Svetambara account the division of the Jaina community 
into two sects was headed by Sivabhiti, a pupil of Arya Skanda in the city called 
Rathavirapura in the year 600 of Vira nirvana i.e. at the end of the first century 
A.D.”” The Digambaras relate another legend that in the 3“ century B.C. A 
famous Jaina saint Srutakevali Bhadrabahu predicted a twelve years severe 
famine in the kingdom of Magadha (modern Bihar) and with a view to avoid the 
terrible effects of famine, Bhadrabahu along with his 12000 monks migrated to 
Sravana Belagola (in modern Karnataka state) in South India. In course of time 
when the ascetics of Bhadrabahu Sangha returned they noticed two significant 
changes that had taken place during their absence, among the ascetics of 
Magadha under the leadership of Acarya Sthulabhadra. In the first place, the 
rule of nudity was relaxed and the ascetics were allowed to wear a piece of white 


cloth (ardhaphalaka). Secondly, the sacred books were collected and edited at 
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the Council of Pataliputra specially convened for the purpose. As a result the 
group of returned monks did not accept the two things and finally the Jaina 
Sangha or congregation was splft up into two distinct sects viz. the Digambara 
(sky-clad) and the Svetambara (white-clad).”° The Digambaras were also called 
Botikas in texts of the other sect.’’ This schism took place 136 years after 
Vikrama i.e. in 79.A.D,”° according to the Digambaras, and in 82A.D. (609 years 
after Mahavira’s nirvana) according to the Svetimbaras.” In this regard Dr. A.L. 
Basham, the renowned authority on oriental studies, opines “Out of this 
migration arose the great schism of Jainism, on a point of monastic discipline. 
Bhadrabahu, the leader of the community, who had led the emigrants, had 
insisted on the retention of the rule of nudity, which Mahavira had established. 
Sthulabhadra, the leader of the monks who had remained in the north, allowed 
his followers to wear white clothes, owing to the hardships and confusions of the 
famine. Hence arose the two sects of Jainas, the Digambaras and _ the 
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Svetambaras.”” 


Yapaniya Tradition 


The Yapaniyas, a branch of the Jainas, which attempted to strike a 
compromise between the Svetambaras and the Digambaras on the basis of their 
numerous inscriptions are said to have flourished between the 5'"-14'" centuries 
A.D.'"' According to the Visesavasyaka Bhasya and Avasyaka Niryukti, the 
Yapaniya sect was founded by Sivabhiuti in Rathavirapura, near Mathura in 
North India." Devasena, the author of Darsanasara remarks that the Yapaniya 
Sangha was formed by Sikedwes, a Svetimbara monk in 148 A.D.'”° 
Bhadrabahu Carita, though a later work of the is” century A.D, states that the 
Yapaniyas were a section of the Digambara community of lower clan who put 
on white robes as against the Digambara practise of nudity. Contrary to the 
Digambaras, the Yapaniyas advocated that women can attain salvation and 
believed in the authenticity of the Svetambara canons. They were mainly popular 
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in the Saundatti Taluk of the Belgaum District of Karnataka.“~ A Hosakotte 
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copper plate inscription of Pallavadhiraja Simhavisnu refers to Yapaniya Sangha 


as Yavanika. 


The Yapaniya attained popularity within a short span of time. Their 
popularity was mainly due to the flexibility of their religious pantheons, 
introduction of Yaksa and Yaksini cult, establishment of religious institutions 
owing to the generous grants from the rulers and the public, and encouragement 
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These Yapaniyas were staunch 


to women to enter the monastic order. 
supporters of living in monasteries. They even indulged in propitiation of 
planetary divinities. They had the custom of eating from the palm 
(panitalabhojanam) and they carried a flywhisk made from peacock feathers, 
besides the worshipping of images.'’° Some of the main points of differences 


é - 
between the Digambaras and Svetambaras are as follows-'"” 


1. Practise of Nudity 


Digambaras stress the practise of nudity as an absolute pre-requisite to the 
& 
mendicants for the attainment of salvation. But the Svetambaras assert that the 


practise of complete nudity is not a pre-requisite for liberation. 


2. Liberation of Women 


According to the Digambaras, final emancipation is not possible for a 

; hse ‘ ; 

soul born as a female, while the Svetambaras believe that a soul can attain 
salvation even when born as a female. This is perhaps an inevitable corollary to 


the Digambaras insistence on the nudity of monks, which was not practical in the 


iS 
case of nuns.” 


3. Tirthankara Mallinatha 


The 19" Tirthankara Mallinatha was a male according to the 
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hy - . . 
Digambaras. ~~ According to the Svetambara sect, Malli was a princess who later 
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renounced the world and became a Tirthankara. 


4. Food for Omniscient 


According to the Digambara tradition, once a saint becomes an 
omniscient, he needs no food. But this view is not acceptable to the 


¢ a 
Svetambaras. 


5. Auspicious Dreams of the Mother of the Tirthankara 


f = . 
According to the Svetambara tradition the mother of a Tirthankara should 
seen fourteen auspicious dreams.''' According to the Digambara sect she should 
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have seen sixteen such dreams at the time of conception. 


6. Images of Tirthankaras 
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The Svetambara tradition depicts the images of Tirthahkaras as wearing a 
loincloth bedecked with jewels and having glass eyes inserted in the marble. But 
the Digambara sect represents the images of Tirthankaras as nude, unadorned 


and with eyes downcast in a contemplative mood. 


7. Canonical literature 


4 
The Svetambara tradition believes in the validity and sacredness of 
. . . i - 
canonical literature i.e. the twelve Angas and regards them as works of the 
immediate disciples of Mahavira. The Digambaras think that all the twelve 
original Angas are lost and hence acknowledge works like Mulacara. 


Satkhandagama, Bhagavati Aradhana pahudas etc. 
a. a ot a 
8. Caritas and Puranas 
4 = 
The Svetambara. sect uses the term “Caritra” and the Digambaras make 
use of the term “Purana” for the biographies of great teachers. 


9. Food of Ascetics 


4 
The Svetambara monks collect their food from different houses. The 


Digambara monks take food standing and with the help of knitted unturned 
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palms, in the house of some one according to their free will.'' 
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10. Possessions of Ascetics : 
The Svetambara ascetic is allowed to have fourteen possessions including 
loincloth, shoulder cloth etc. but the Digambara ascetic is allowed only two 
possessions viz. a picchi (a peacock-feather whisk-broom) and a kamandalu (a 


wooden water-pot).'"* 


It has to be pointed out that there are several other minor differences 
between these two sects, which grew in course of time. For e.g. the images of 
Tirthankaras in the standing posture before the 5" century A.D are naked. While 
those in sitting posture (in Padmasana) do not show nudity clearly. The 
Tirthankara images (to whatever sect they belong) are found only in two 
postures viz. standing (Kayotsarga mudra) and sitting (padmasana or Ardha- 
padmasana) postures. The latter, namely Ardha-padmasana, is more popular in 
the South Indian Digambara tradition. Another important point to be noted is 
that the Tirthankara images can be differentiated from a Buddha image by the 


presence or absence of the upper garment called samghati. 


Caityavasi (Temple Residents) 


Caityavasi as a sect was founded by Dharmasagara in the year 355 A.D. 
With the advent of image worship and the acquisition of the wealth donated in 
the name of the temples and deities by the community, the ceremonial-ritualistic 
aspect of religion became dominating and the monks started taking interest in 
external modes of religious practises. Thus the Jaina ascetics started living in the 
temples and mathas with the growth of laxity in behaviour instead of living in 
the outskirts of the cities and secluded places. Due to this tendency the Jaina 
monks became liberal in their code of conduct. The Bhattarakas in the 
Digambara sect and the Yatis of the Svetambara sect started leading luxurious 
lives instead of the prescribed rigorous one. They became managers of the 
temples and temple associated properties and assumed control over the temple 
rituals as well as over certain part of community, living in a certain province.''” 


Against this situation a revolution was worked out, in Digambara tradition by 
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Acarya Kundakunda'" and in: Svetambara tradition by Haribradra Suri.''” Both 
have criticized this practise and protested against the use of scents, flowers and 
fruits, taking food twice or thrice, taking bath using oils, purchasing children to 
make their disciples, resorting to practise of ‘mantras’ and ‘tantras’ and 
preventing people going to ascetics who behave in accordance with the 
scriptures. But this revolution failed to reap any fruit and remained ineffective 
and the institution of Bhattarakas and Yatis thrived. In about 745 A.D. or so, the 
king of Anahilapura by name Chavada issued an order at the instance of 
Silagunastri prohibiting the entry into town of ascetics other than Caityavasis. 
This order was got changed in about 1013 A.D. after JineSvarasuri and 
Buddhisagarasuri defeated the ascetics of this school in the Darbar of King 
Durlabhadeva in the discussions on the sanction of the sacred books for the 
different schools. Due to this revolution Kharataragaccha came into existence in 


the 10-11" century A.D.'"® 


The Digambara sub-sects 


The division of the Jaina religion into two sects was only the beginning of 
splitting of the religious order into various sub-sects. Each of these sects was 
further sub-divided into different major and minor sub-sects according to the 
differences in acknowledging or interpreting the religious texts and also in the 


observance of religious practises. These are as follows - 


(1) Bisapantha 


The Bisapanthins in their temples, worship the images of Tirthafikara and 
also the idols of Ksetrapala, Padmavati and other deities. They worship these 


. . . . . ¢ 
idols with saffron, flowers, fruits, sweets, incense sticks etc.|'” 


While performing 
these worships they sit on the ground and do not stand. They perform Arati i.e. 
waving of lights over the idol, in the temple even at night and distribute prasada 
i.e. sweets offered to the idols.'” They are mainly found in Maharastra, 


Karnataka, South India, Rajasthan and Gujarat. 


Padma. Vati 


(2) Terapantha 


Terapantha arose in North India in the year 1683 of the Vikram Era as a 
revolt against the domination and conduct of the Bhattarakas. They install the 
images of Tirthaikaras and not of Ksetrapala, Padmavati and other deities. 
Further they do not worship the images with flowers, fruits etc. but with sacred 
rice called “Aksata” cloves, sandal, almonds, dry coconuts, dates etc. As a rule 


they do not perform Arati or distribute Prasada in their temples. 


(3) Taranapantha 


The founder of the Taranapantha was Tarana-svami (1448-1515 A.D). 
This is also known as Samaiya-pantha because its followers worship samaya i.e. 
sacred books and not the images. They strongly refute idolatry but they have 
their own temples in which they keep their sacred books for worship. They do 
not offer articles like fruits and flowers at the time of worship. They worship the 
fourteen sacred books written by their founder and give more importance to 
spiritual values and the study of sacred literature. The three main traits of the 
Taranapantha are — 

(a) Aversion to image worship. 

(b) Absence of outward religious practises. 


(c) Ban on caste distinctions. 


It appears that Tarana-svami had formulated these principles under the 
direct influence of Islamic doctrines and the teachings of Lonkashah the founder 


-_ — - v — Be , 
of the non-idolatrous Sthanakavasi sub-sect of the Svetambara tradition. '~! 


(4) Gumanapantha 


According to this sect lighting of candles or lamps in the temples is 
strictly prohibited. Because it regards this as a violation of the fundamental 
doctrines of Jaina religion viz. non-violence. They only visit and view the image 


in the temples and do not make any offerings to them.'~” 
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The Svetambara sub-sects 


4 
Like the Digambaras, the Svetambaras are also divided into three main 


sub-sects. 


1. Murtipujaka Sect 


The original stock of the Svelitubanns is known as Murtipujaka 
Sveeiibsres since théy are the worshippers of images. They offer flowers, 
saffron, fruits etc. to their images and invariably adorn them with rich clothes 
and jewellery ornaments. Their ascetics cover their mouth with strips of cloth 


while speaking; otherwise they keep them in their hands. 
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(a) Upakesa gaccha traces its origin back to Parsvanatha; one of his 
successors in guiding the community was Kesi. He associated himself with the 
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reforms of Mahavira.' 


(b) Kharatara gaccha branched off in the period after Udyotana suri (937 
A.D). The first head of the gaccha was then Vardhamana Suri (1031 A.D) this 
pupil J inesvara who was made Acarya in 1022, got the honorary title “kharatara” 
(very sharp) because he remained victor in a battle of words with Suracarya, the 
leader of Caityavasis in a disputation in the court of King Durlabha of 
Anahilavada in Gujarat (1023 A.D).'™ It is said that his title was transferred to 


the gaccha. 


(c) Tapa gaccha branched off after Udyotana suri (937 A.D). As 
Udyotanna suri had made his pupil Sarvadeva, a Suri under a fig-tree (vata). the 
name of the school at first was vata-gaccha. Jagacandra Siri (died in 1228 A.D) 
was one of the successors of Sarvadeva Suri. A King saw him doing penance 
(tapas) according to an old practise and therefore gave the school the name Tapa 


o 
gaccha.'~ 
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2. Sthanakavasi_ 

The Sthanakavasi arose not directly from the Svctitibaras but as a 
reformer of the Lonkagaccha, a sub-sect of Jainism. This Lonka sect was 
founded in about 1474 A.D by Lonkasaha, a rich and well-read merchant of 
Ahmedabad.'”° The main principle of this sect was to oppose the practise of idol 
worship. Later on, some of the members of the Lonka sect disapproved the way 
of life of their ascetics declaring that they lived less strictly than Mahavira would 
have wished. A Lofka sect layman Viraji of Surat received initiation as a Sadhu 
and won great admiration through the strictness of his life. Many from the Lonka 
sect joined this reformer and they took the name of Sthanakavasis, meaning, 
those who do not have their religious activities in temples but carry on their 
religious fasts, festivals, prayers, discourses etc. in Sthinakas, which are Jaina 
prayer halls. Further their monks and nuns cover their mouths with strips of cloth 
all the time and admit the authenticity of only 32 canonical texts of the 
Svetambaras. They do not have faith in the places of pilgrimage and do not 


participate in the religious activities of image worship. 


It is interesting to note that Taranapanthis among the Digambaras and 
Sthanakavasis among the Svetambaras originated in the 16"" century A.D in the 
history of the Jaina sects, and to some extent it can safely be said that the 
Mohammedan influence on the religious mind of India was greatly responsible 
for their rise. In this connection Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson observes: “If one effect 
of the Mohammedan conquest, however was to drive many of the Jains into 
closer union with their fellow idol-worshippers in the face of iconoclasts, 
another effect was to drive others away from idolatry altogether. No oriental 
could hear a fellow oriental’s passionate outcry against idolatry without doubt as 
to the righteousness of the practise entering in the mind. Naturally enough, it is 
in Ahmedabad, the city of Gujarat that was most under Mohammedan influence, 
that we can first trace the stirring of this doubt. About 1474 the Lonka sect, the 
first of the non-idolatrous Jaina sect, arose and was followed by the 
Sthanakavasi sect about 1653 A.D, dates which coincide strikingly with the 
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Lutheran and Puritan movements in Europe. 
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3. Terapanthis 


The Terapanthi sect was founded in the year 1760 A.D under the 
leadership of Svami Bhikkanaji Maharaja who was formerly a Sthanakavasi 


saint and had taken initiation from his Guru Acarya Raghunatha. 


As Acarya Bikkanaji laid stress on the 13 religious principles viz. (1) five 
vows, (2) five samitis and (3) three guptis, so his sub-sect was known as the 
Terapantha.'*® It is interesting to note that two other interpretations have been 
given for the use of this term. According to one it is mentioned that there were 
only 13 monks and 13 laymen in the pantha when it was founded. So it was 


'° Another interpretation of the term Terapantha is given 


called as Terapantha. 
by its followers “Tera” means “Yours” and “pantha” means path. In other words, 


it means, “Oh! Lord, it is Thy path”.'*° 


The Terapanthis are non-idolatrous and are the most organised church 
under one ‘Acarya. It is noteworthy that all monks and nuns of the Terapantha 
scrupulously follow the orders of their Aéarya, preach under his guidance and 
carry Out all religious activities in accordance with his instructions. They believe 
that idolatry does not provide deliverance and hence attach importance to the 


practise of meditation. 


As a result of these factors the Jaina religion, which was one. and 
undivided up to the beginning of the Christian era got divided into the number of 


sects and sub-sects. 


Image Worship 


For anyone striving for spiritual progress, image worship is the first and 
the foremost step which effects concentration on the Lord in some form. In the 
initial stages of a human’s spiritual evolution, it is a medium or aid for the 
evolving soul to climb up the spiritual ladder. Unless you imagine the thing to be 
venerated in the form of a certain object or idol it is as difficult to concentrate 


spiritually on that thing as a life without breathing.'*| 
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According to his or her faith everyone directly or indirectly gives 
importance to worship of idols. Buddhism follows idol worship and the idols of 
Buddha are seen not only in India but also all over the world. In Brahmanical 
tradition most of the Hindus have complete faith in idol worship. For the 
Christians the church is a symbol of their holy place. The Protestants among the 
Christians respect the symbol of the cross, the Catholics worship the images of 
“Mother Mary and Jesus.” Even a follower of Islam, while doing “Namaz” 
(praying), subconsciously assumes that he or she is standing in the Kaba 
(Mosque at Mecca), positions himself or herself in the direction where the above 
Mosque is situated. Hazrat Mohammed protected the Kaba temple and did not 
allow any misbehaviour. He popularized the worship of Hazarul Aswad. The 
ground surrounding the Hazarul Aswad stone and many other places resemble 
the compound of South Indian temples. The way of worship of Kaba stone 
resembles many of the Indian image worship style. The pilgrims do not drink the 
water from the well of the Kaba temple but sprinkle the holy water all over the 
body and wear only two unstitched clothes. They circumambulate the Kaba, kiss 
it and sit there in meditation. Though we do not see any picture, icon, or 
monument in a mosque each brick of the mosques is important as an idol for a 


worshipper. 


The Gurudwara is the symbol of a holy place for the Sikhs where they 
worship the “Adi Granth” as a symbol. Even the followers of Arya Samaj, which 
is against idol worship, bow to the picture of Maharishi Dayananda and other 


leaders of their community. 


All the religions of the world, from the lowest fetishism to the highest 
absolutism, mean $0 many attempts for the human soul to grasp and realize the 
infinite. Each soul is a young eagle soaring higher and higher, gathering more 
and more strength till it reaches the glorious sun.” Every faith has its object of 
veneration and the followers do worship the idol in one form or the other. An 
image by itself may be lifeless but the divine powers of the facial expression are 


animate. When the devotees pray to the image they are not praying to the lifeless 
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stone or sculpture but to the inherent power, which is their ideal. It is like a 
milestone in the spiritual journey. The milestone is a dumb stone on the road but 
the travellers by noticing the milestone know their position and proceed 
correctly on the path further. The image of the Lord to a devotee sends out 
similar signals for spiritual realization. Image worship is not compulsory but at 
the same time those who need images for their spiritual progress have every 
right to worship them, “Idolatary does not mean anything horrible. It is not the 
mother of harlots. On the other hand, it is the attempt of the undeveloped minds 
to grasp higher spiritual truth says Swami Vivekananda.” 

Just by seeing a picture in a fleeting second, one’s ideas or conceptions 
undergo a sea change. For example, when one looks at the picture of a venerable 
personality, one is filled with immense respect. When one looks at the picture of 
one’s ancestors, a feeling of pride is generated. When one sees the picture of a 
warrior ones innate martial instincts awaken. When one espies a frame 
containing a child’s picture, love and affection rules one’s heart at that moment. 
Similarly, when one confronts the picture of miscreant or an enemy a feeling of 
hatred and retribution arises in the mind. When one is subjected to such varying 
moods by seeing just pictures, who can deny that when one has the sight of one’s 
beloved deity even in the form of an idol, his or her mind gets filled with a deep 


spiritual awareness and a sense of obeisance to the almighty Lord? 


Dronacarya did not teach the art of archery to Ekalavya, because he was a 
bhilla (untouchable) by caste. But Ekalavya made a statue of the guru and paying 
obeisance to that statue, he learnt the archery to such an extent that even the 
great archer Arjuna was wonderstruck at his competence in this art.’ * The statue 
of the Jina whether standing or seated is in a pose of meditation and the mudra is 
of vitaraya and the expression is of Santarasa. Infact, a devotee, when piously 
concentrating himself on such an image, lifts himself, if for a while into its spirit 
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of vitaragata and Santa-rasa which is rare in modern troubled times. 
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According to some thinkers the Lord’s feet are immaterial. What is 
important is the act of bowing and the idea of total surrendering. The feet are 
only symbolic. They only serve the purpose of making you bow your head 
before the Lord. According to Swami Shivananda Saraswati, “Even the science 
of psychology admits that through idol worship, the power of concentration of 
the mind is easily obtained; for beginners in spiritual quest, idol worship is very 
much a needed medium to stabilize the mind on one object, which is indeed 
difficult. For devotion one needs some aid that is external. The seeker 
concentrates in the form of God as seen in the idol and slowly the devotee turns 
inwards and starts realizing the external bliss that the Lord is and at the same 
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time starts realizing his or her own self. 


Idol Worship in Jainism 


According to Jaina tradition the immediate presence of an image of a 
Tirthahkara is more powerful in inspiring the devotees than the mere repetition 
of his words. One, to understand the relation between the Atman and the 
paramatman, requires an image of Jinesvara who is free from passion and is full 
of compassion. So that one can have the dargana of it, worship it and meditate 
upon it. The prayer that is addressed before the image is not for the material of 
which it is made. Through these images one has to realize and visualize the 
divine within oneself. This may be illustrated by an example. As we need the aid 
of spectacles for clear and correct vision, so also idol or the image of the Lord 
becomes the medium through which the noble qualities of the Jina can be 
grasped. When we wear glass and look at an object we do not actually look at 
the glass but through them we see the object. So also we do not worship the 


stone idols but as they are symbolic of the divine souls they are venerated. 


All living beings desire happiness and none wants to be subject to grief 
and suffering. But we see that man is grief-stricken and suffers endlessly. And 
this is due to ignorance, reveals Jainism. Jaina scriptures further reveal that 
Atman is paramatman. He is not anywhere outside. Only the wise and the 


faithful realize this and seek him in meditation, devotion, service, and scriptural 
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study. Ordinary devotees worship to get the grace of God, but Jaina devotees do 
‘not wish for the grace of God because their Gods are omniscient and Vitaraga 
i.e. devoid of attachment and aversion. They do not shower their grace on 
anybody; nor do they curse or grant boons. For a Jaina the image is an inspirer of 
the true nature of the self. One can observe that all Jina images are in Padmasana 
or in Khadgasana posture. But what do they preach or inspire? They have with 
them neither an escort nor a weapon but still they speak a lot. One who dives 
deep into spiritualism will realize that the Jaina images inspire him to “Know 
thyself’ or “Come to thyself” or “Be thyself’. The Tirthankara images, which 
are spiritual ideals and characterized by great sublime qualities of a Tirthankara 
like compassion, detachment, calmness, discipline, serenity etc. are instrumental 
in enhancing one’s concentration. Image worship becomes highly complex 
depending on the means of the worshipper. There are statues of individual 
Tirthankaras, of Siddhas, of twenty-four Tirthankaras or five Paramesthins, or 
even of Acaryas, Navadevatas, Sruta-devatas, of Yaksas and Yaksis etc. The 
following verse from the Pratimasataka of Upadhyaya Yasovijayaji glorifies the 
image worship in a telling manner. sa 


“ Netranandakari bhavodadhitari sreyastaror manjari 

rimad- dharma mahanararendra nagari vyapallatadhumari! 
Harsotkarsa Subhaprabhavalahari ragadvisam jitvari 

Murtih sri Jina pungavasya bhavatu sreyaskari dehinam!! 


’” 


“The image of Jina delights our eyes! It is the boat to cross the ocean of 
worldly existence. It is the flower that grows on the tree of spiritual welfare. It is 
the capital of the great king called Dharma. It cuts the roots of creepers called 
calamities. It is the auspicious wave that comes out from supreme delight. It will 
enable a person to conquer attachment and hatred. May such an image of Jina 


confer all welfare on the embodied souls.” 


— 
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CONCEPT OF JINA 


Although the Hindu theistic philosophy refers to Jainism as an atheistic 
religion, Jainism as a matter of fact has its own believes and practices. The word 
nastika is interpreted severally a) as one who does not believe in personal God, 
b) as one who does not accept life after death, c) as one who does not believe in 
the authority of Vedas. It is true that the Jainas do not accept the authority of 
Vedas because the teachings of Tirthankaras appose the Vedas for their doctrines 
of sacrifice involving animal’s slaughter and the existence of numerous Gods 
and Goddess glorified therein. But acceptance of the validity of Vedas alone 
does not constitute theism. According to the Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics, “Atheism, both by etymology and usage, is essentially a negative 
consumption and exists only as an expression of dissent from the positive 
theistic beliefs. Theism is the belief that all entities in the universe which are 
known to us through our senses or inferred by our imagination and reason or 
dependent for their origination and for the continuance in existence upon the 
creative and casual action of an infinite and eternal self consciousness and will. 
And in its higher stages it implies that the self-existence being progressively 
reveals his essence and character in the ideas and ideals of his rational creatures, 
and thus stands in personal relationship with them. In the earlier stages theism 
conceives of God simply as the cause and the ground for all finite and dependent 
existences. But as it developed it realized the idea of God as immanent and self- 
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manifesting as well as creative and transcendent. 


In the Upanisads we find a criticism of the empty and barren ritualistic 
religion. They do not lead to final liberation.” The hymns to Gods and Goddesses 
are replaced by a search for the reality underlying the flux of things.’ The 
ultimate reality according to the Upanisads, then, is none else but the Brahman, 
which is identified with the self. According to the Kena Upanigsads, the Vedic 
Gods of fire, air etc., were themselves sustained by the power of the Brahman. 


This position indicated that Brahman is the supreme power of the universe and 


the Vedic deities are the messengers of one light, which has burst forth into the 


universal creation.* 


The religion of the Jina (and other Sramanic sects), which grew and 
developed in the Upanisadic times, formulated a conception of deity, which 
reflects the mood, and orientations of the period. Although the word Tirthankara 
is pre-eminently and extensively used nowadays, the word used for the deity in 
the Acarariga, the earliest of the Jaina Agamic works (2 or 3 century B.C) is 
Arahanta.’ And it is used in plural, which indicates that there were many such 
personages. It should be noted here that the word Arahanta was commonly used 
by the Buddhists, the Ajivikas and perhaps the other Sramanic sects besides the 
Jainas. They are also called “Aria” (i.e. Arya),’ which means honourable, 
respectable etc. The Buddha too, is called ‘Ayyo’ in Pali. The words Muni, 
Vira and Mahavira are also used. The epithet Buddha was mainly in use with 


the Buddhists, although it was not unknown to the Jainas. 


The deities accepted as supreme by the Jainas and some other Sramanic 
sects the “perfect man” and not the heavenly Gods. The Vedic Gods were 
accepted and respected by the Aryans due to fear of them or in order to get the 
worldly benefits and such other non-spiritual objectives. But in the Sramanic 
sects, for the first time, fear gives way to adoration due to the concept of perfect, 
blemishless soul attributed to the perfected men and their preachings of the way 
to the emancipation of the individual soul. It is clearly mentioned in the 
Dasavaikalika Sutra, that even Gods bow down to a man who is constantly 
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engaged in non-violence, self-control and austerities. 


Definition of the term Jina 


Jainism was preached by Jinas i.e perfect souls, who conquered the 
passions and destroyed the four-ghati (destructive) karmas. The word Jina is 
derived from the Sanskrit root “Ji”- Jay meaning to conquer. One who has 
conquered the worldly passions like anger, conceit, deceit and greed by ones 
own strenuous efforts and has liberated himself from the bonds of worldly 


existence i.e. the cycle of birth and death is a Jina.” A Jina is one who has 
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destroyed the roots of worldly sojourn viz. attachment and aversion. In the 
Jainendra Siddhanta Kosa, it is mentioned that Jina is one who has destroyed or 
averted the karmas, which are the sole cause of all miseries.” One who have 
triumphed over his perversions and finally removed them from his soul, and is 


the victor of the self is called Jina.'° 


Jina is also referred to as an Arhat. The “Arhat” is one who has destroyed 
the enemy (ari) namely anger, deceit, delusion and aversion. He is blessed with 
four fold infinities i.e. Ananta Catustaya after destroying the four ghati karmas 
and he has manifested the infinite characteristics and energies of the soul.'' He is 
also called as Sarvajna (an omniscient), Vitaragi (one who is free from all 
attachment), Paramatman (the supreme-soul), and Apta (an authoritative person 
and benefactor of all humanity). An Arhat or a Tirthankara has one thousand and 
eight names namely Vitaragi, Sarvajna, Jina, Kevali, Mukta, etc. The 
Mahapurana of Acarya Jinasena and also Jinasahasranama composed by 


Asadhara, mention 1008 names of Jina. 


Therefore Jina is a perfect human being and not a supernatural being or an 
incarnation of an almighty God. Hence the term Jina is applied to a person who 
is a spiritual victor.'? Jinas may be the Arhats or the Siddhas. Arhats are the 
perfect embodied souls and Siddhas are the perfect souls in Nirvana. The Arhats 
may either be Tirthankara Arhats or ordinary Arhats. Just as all kings are men, 
but all men are not Kings, likewise all Tirthankaras are Arhats but all Arhats 
need not necessarily be Tirthankaras. They may have become victors by leading 
the life of a common man filled with renunciation and thereby becoming 
enlightened. 

Tirthankaras 


Tirthankaras are the founders of the religious order called Jainism, which 
preaches the holy doctrine of redemption through self-restraint and inspires a 
practical way of life. The word “Tirthankara” means one who establishes a 
“Tirtha”, the word “Tirtha” has two meanings. Its primary meaning is “Ford” or 


“Crossing place”. In this sense, a Tirthankara is one who establishes a ford (a 
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bridge) across the ocean of existence.'> There are two-fold classifications in 
tirtha viz. “Jangama” (the mobile) and the “Sthavara” (stationary). Sacred 
pilgrim centres of the Jains are the “Sthavara” tirthas while monks, nuns, 
laymen, and laywomen constitute the Jangama tirthas. The term also refers to the 
congregation or church, established by the Tirthankaras comprising of Sadhu, 
Sadhvi, Srivaka and Sravika who translate his teachings into practice. Such a 
community is itself a kind of crossing place (tirtha) for liberation.'* Among these 
spiritual victors some out of compassion for the suffering humanity undertake to 


preach Dharma. They are called Tirthankaras. 


Difference between Tirthankara and Avatara 


The concept of Tirthankara is different from that of Avataras, which is 
popular in Hindu religion. Tirthankara is not an incarnation of any deity who 
manifests on earth in human form. On the other hand He is a human being who 
by his own efforts raises himself to the state of spiritual perfection. The 
spirituality, which is latent in the human being, makes him a Tirthankara. He 
thereby becomes an ideal for others also, to emulate and evolve themselves as 
perfect beings. But the Hindu concept of Avataras is based upon the firm belief 
that God manifests from time to time on the earth to establish Dharma. He does 
this by punishing evil-mongers and helping the virtuous. The following verses 
from the Bhagavad-Gita may be noted in this context. 


“Yada yada hi dharmasya, glanir bhavati Bharata! 
Abhhuttanam adharmasya, tadatmanam srjamyaham! ty 
Paritranaya sadhunam, vindsaya ca duskrtam! 
Dharma samsthapanarthaya, sambhavami yuge yuge!!”'° 
“Oh Arjuna! Whenever virtue declines and vices rise, I create myself. | 


manifest myself from eon to eon so as to protect the good, to destroy the wicked 


and to resurrect dharma.” 


The Jaina concept of 24 Tirthankaras has influenced the Vedic concept of 
Avatara and Buddhist concept of 24 Buddhas. With reference to the number of 


Avataras in the Bhagavata Purana, there are variations in the number of 
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Avafaras. The Bhagavata mentioned 16, 22 and 24 Avataras. Tradition of 24 
Avataras got crystallized in the Vaisnava tradition by the middle ages. Some 
scholars have suggested the tradition of 24 Avataras. This has been influenced 


by the Jaina view of 24 Tirthankaras.'” 


The Concept of Tirthankara in Jaina Canon 


According to the Buddhist literature, such as Dighanikaya and 
Suttanipata there are several persons who declared themselves as Tirthankaras. 
The Lankavatara Sutra mentions 24 Buddhas, although in some places the 
number varies. Dighanikaya mentions Jnataputra Mahavira as the sixth 
Buddha’s contemporary. Among the Jaina Agamas the first part of Acaranga 
and Stitrakrtanga are considered as the oldest extant Jaina text of 4" century 
B.C. They elaborately describe the ascetic life of Mahavira. But they do not call 
him a Tirthankara. Rsibhasita mentions Parsva and Vardhamana as Arhat Rsis. 
The Uttaradhyayana Sutra clearly mentions some -of the life-incidents of 
Tirthankaras like Aristanemi, Parsva and Mahavira, whereas it indicates only the 
name of Rsabha, Santi, Kunthu and Ara. Similarly, the Namipavajja the 9" 
chapter of Uttaradhyayana elaborately describes the facts about Nami. But it 
does not mention Nami as Tirthankara. It shows that these Agamic texts are 
older than that of Dighanikaya and words like Arhat, Jina, Buddha etc, 
synonyms of Tirthankara were frequently used. In the Jaina Canonical literature, 


*!S is used for the first time in Uttaradhyayana and the 


the word “Titthayara 
second part of the Acaranga Sutra describes Mahavira as Tirthankara along with 
some details of his parents. In the Digambara tradition, earliest description about 
24 Tirthankaras is found for the first time in Tiloyapannatti, which is supposed 
to be composed after 5" century A.D. This suggests that the concept of 


Tirthankaras came into existence only after 3 century A.D. 


Jaina Tradition of Tirthankaras 


As stated in Jainendra Siddhanta Kosa, Arhats are either ordinary 


Kevalins or Tirthankaras.'’ Ordinary Kevalins are those Jinas who are mainly 
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concerned with their own salvation. They are called as Munda Kevalins.”” These 
are of two types viz. Pratyeka-buddha and Buddhabodhita. To attain the status of 
Pratyeka-buddha, no external source of inspiration is required. The 
Buddhabodhita is an ascetic who attains liberation under the guidance of a 
spiritual teacher. In Samavayanga Sutra”! we find the usage of the word 
Pratyeka-buddha (Patteya Buddha). In the Uttaradhyayana Sutra, Karakandu, 
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Dumurkha, Nami and Naggatti are termed as Pratyeka-buddhas.~ In 


Isibhasiyaim Suttam, forty-five ascetics are referred to as Pratyeka-buddhas.”* 


Tirthankaras are the builders of the ford, who lead human beings across 
the great ocean of mundane existence. The term Tirthankara literally means ford- 
maker. It is said “Tarati samsara-maharnavam yena nimittena tat tirtham. 


Tirtham karoti iti Tirthankarah.” 


That is, the contrivance, which helps us to cross the great ocean of worldly 
life, is known as tirtha and the person who makes the tirtha is termed as a 
Tirthankara. Hence the Tirthankaras are the personages who delineate the path of 
final liberation or emancipation of all living beings from a succession of births 
and deaths. Upadhyaya Amarmuni observes that Tirthankara possesses Loka- 
upakari-siddhis, and leaves permanent impression. The soul attains the position 
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of a Tirthankara, when it binds the Tirthankara nama-karma.~ 


The following twenty observations jointly or individually are the causes 
for the binding of Tirthankara nama-karma, which leads the soul to be born as a 
Tirthankara in future lives. (1) reverence to Arhats, (2) reverence to Siddhas, 
(3) reverence to Pravacana, (4) reverence to preceptor or guru, (5) reverence to 
aged monks, (6) reverence to highly learned ones, (7) reverence to ascetics, 
(8) constant contemplation of knowledge, (9) purity of right faith, (10) modesty 
towards knowledge, (11) daily practice of six essential religious activities, 
(12) observance of. vows, (13) renouncing all material inclinations, 
(14) observing austerities, (15) offering to competent personages, (16) ceaseless 


pursuit of knowledge, (17) providing ease to all ascetic sages and adopting 
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equanimity, (18) service to the four-fold religious order, (19) faith or belief in 


scriptural texts and (20) spreading the Pravacanas. 


According to Sarvartha Siddhi*® commentary of Tattvartha Sutra’ the 
following sixteen practices eventually result in Tirthankara hood. (1) purity of 
insight, (2) reverence to one’s elders, (3) the observance of the vows, (4) the 
ceaseless pursuit’ of knowledge, (5) constant fear of samsara, (6) charity, 
(7) austerities, (8) removal of obstacles that threaten equanimity, (9) serving the 
meritorious by warding off evil, (10) devotion to Arhats, (11) devotion to one’s 
preceptors, (12) devotion to the learned, (13) devotion to the scriptures, (14) the 
practice of the six essential duties, (15) propagation of the teachings of the 


Tirthankaras and (16) deep affection for one’s brethren of the same faith. 


Five Auspicious Events 
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The five auspicious events that take place in the life of a Tirthankara are 
conception, birth, renunciation, omniscience and nirvana. These are celebrated 


even by the celestial beings. 


1) Conception: (cyavana kalyanaka) The mother of the Tirthankara sees the 
auspicious dreams when the Tirthankara descends from the highest of the 
celestial regions or from hell into her womb.” According to the Svetdinbara 
tradition the mother of the Tirthankara sees fourteen dreams they are 
1. White elephant, 2. White bull, 3. Sportive lion, 4. Goddess Sri, 5. Garland 
of various flowers, 6. The full-moon, 7. The Sun, 8. The wondrous beautiful 
banner fastened to a golden staff with a lion at the top, 9. A full-vase filled 
with water and lotuses, the abode of fortune, 10. A large lake full of lotus. 
11. The ocean of milk, 12. The devavimana (celestial palace) 13. The jewel- 
heap (ratna-rasi) and 14. Smokeless fire with constantly moving flame. 
According to the Digambaras the mother of the Tirthankara sees sixteen 
dreams viz., 1. Airavata, the elephant of Indra, 2. The best of bulls, 3. The 
lion, white in colour and with red manes, 4. The Goddess Padma, illustrated 


by elephants and seated on lotuses, 5. Pair of garlands of best flowers, 6. The 
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moon, 7. The sun, rising from the Udayacala Mountain, 8. Pair of full-vases 
with lotuses placed on their mouths, 9. Pair of fishes, 10. Celestial lake, 
11. Agitated ocean, 12. A lofty golden lion-throne, 13. A celestial car 
(vimana), 14. A palace of the king of snakes (Nagendra-bhavana), 15. Heap 
of jewels, 16. Smokeless fire. Indra along with his dignitaries celebrates the 


cyavana kalyanaka ceremony.” 


Birth Celebration: (janma kalyanaka) The celestial beings celebrate the 
birth event of the Tirthankara on the splendid Mt. Meru.” 


Renunciation: (diksa kalyanaka) The Laukantika devas appear before the 
Jina and request the Jina to auspicate the great stream of dharma. Then for 
full one year the would-be Jina gives handsome charities ee a The 
Kalpa Sutra says, “A year before the Jinas retire from the world, they 
continue to give away their property in charity, from the rising of the sun. 
One crore and eight lakhs of gold coins are given as gifts in a day and three 
hundred eighty eight crores and eighty lakhs of gold coins are given in one 
year.’' At the end of this he is carried in a palaquin to a garden outside his 
city gates where he plucks out his hair in five fistfulls (panca musti-loca) and 
removes all the ornament, garments etc. and He renounces the passionate 
world and adopts the life of a homeless recluse without the guidance of a 
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master.” He is his own master, philosopher and guide. 


Omuniscience: (kevala jnana kalyanaka) The Tirthankara destroys the four 
destructive karmas and attains pure knowledge and becomes omniscient. The 
heavenly Gods celebrate the Kevala Jnana Kalyanaka and create the 
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Samavasarana i.e. the religious assembly. 


5) Nirvana Kalyanaka: This Kalyanaka is celebrated when the Tirthankara 


gives up his mortal frame and rises to the immortal liberated state of the 
Siddha’s.** Indra and other Gods come at the time of Nirvana and celebrate 
the event. They lay the body of the Jina on a sandal-wood pyre, perform the 


cremation rite, collect the Jina’s bones and return to heaven where they 
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install them (dadha) in round diamond-boxes on the top of Manavaka- 


Sthambas (pillars) and worship them.” 


Divine Attributes 


The eight attributes of the divine Tirthahkara are known as 
Astapratiharyas™’ ie. eight adorations viz. (1) ASoka tree (2) showers of 
celestrial flowers (puspa vrsthi), (3) divine sound (divyadhvani), (4) two whisks 
(camara yugala), (5) throne (simhasana), (6) halo of a brilliant radiance 
(bhamandala), (7) heavenly kettle drums (devadundubhj), (8) triple umbrellas 


(chatratraya). 


Atigayas 
The four Atigayas i.e. extra ordinary traits of the Tirthafkaras are.” 


(1) Apayagama Atisaya: This consists in the faculty that no phenomena however 
menacing can injure him in anyway and the absolute absence of all forms of 
disease and ailments even in the people living within a considerable distance 
from the place he stays at. 

(2) Jnana Atifaya: This refers to the omniscient power. 

(3) Puja Atisaya: It means that the Arhat receives the respectful obeisance from 
all beings. 

(4) Vacana Atisaya: It is the mastery of a language, which is intelligible to all 


his listeners without the help of any interpreters. 


The Excellences 


ror - . . YY Ane . ° 
All Tirthankaras possess thirty-four virtues (atisayas), which the Jaina- 
theologians have systematized into the minutest details.” 


Four Atisayas from birth- 


(1) The divine body of a Tirthankara will be of splendid appearance, with 
fragrance, healthy, without sweat and without dirt. 
(2) The respiration will be fragrant. 


(3) Blood and flesh will be white and free from odour. 
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(4) Diet and excretion will be invisible. 


; , i v 
Eleven insignias appearing on acquiring Kevala Jnana- 


(1) One multi-crore(1 crore x 1 crore) of human beings, celestial beings and 
animals with five organs can accommodate without shortage of space in an 
area of one yojana. 

(2) Speech having thirty-five qualities is being heard to an extent of one yojana 
in the language of Ardhamagadhi. 

(3) Bhamandala (aureola) is present behind the head. 

(4-11) Mostly diseases, enmity, calamity (seven types of great fears), plague, 
excessive rains, droughts, famine and political fear disappear within an area 


of one hundred and twenty five yojanas. 


Nineteen insignias done by the heavenly.Gods- 


(1) Dharmacakra (wheel of Dharma) move along in the sky. 

(2-5)Camara (two flywhisks), simhasana (throne), chatra-traya (three umbrellas) 
and dhvaja (flag) always remain along with. 

(6) Nine golden lotus flowers are present below the feet while walking. (Two 
below, four before and three behind the feet). 

(7) Three forts of gold, silver and jewellery are present. 

(8) Four-faced Samavasarana will be present. 

(9) Af$oka tree will be present. 

(10) Thrones face downwards while walking. 

(11) Trees are inclined towards him. 

(12) Gods beats the divine drums while giving discourses (sermon). 

(13) Wind becomes favourable. 

(14) Birds fly on his right side (a favourable omen). 

(15) Fragrant water is showered. 

(16) Flowers are showered. 

(17) Hair, beard, moustache and nails do not grow after renunciation of worldly 


life. 
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(18) At least one crore deities out of four types of Gods always remain along 
with him. 


(19) All seasons become favourable. 


Samavayanga Sutra records the following thirty-four Ati$ayas of the 


Tirthankaras in a similar fashion.” 
Vacana Atigaya i.e. extra-ordinary traits of the speech of Tirthankaras. 


(1) His language obeys the rules and regulations of grammar and is respectful, 
appealing to everyone. . 

(2) The sound is clear and audible. 

(3) Language is neither too pedantic nor resembling that of villagers. 

(4) Language consists of majestic words and even the voice is majestic. 

(5) Each word is accurately pronounced. 

(6) Language is easy and meaningful. 

(7) It consists of accurate music, swara etc. 
These seven reveal the beauty of language, the rest are meaning 
predominant. 

(8) The words are fully meaningful. 

(9) Sentences are such that no one can raise an objection against them. 

(10) Language shares the formality or manner of the speaker. 

(11) Sentences spoken by them are doubtless and with accurate meanings and 
wordings. 

(12) It removes the bad behaviour or bad quality in bad or unmannered people. 

(13) Listeners have a sensible feeling of accepting His words with honour and 
respect. 

(14) They speak according to the time and place. 

(15) They speak just accurately and briefly. 

(16) They don’t utter useless words or anything out of context, which is not 
related. 


(17) The language fulfils all the expectations of each and every individual. 
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(18) Language specifies the mannerism and mentality of the speaker. 
(19) He uses very good, sweet and agreeable language. 
(20) It does not reveal others’ secrets. 
(21) It is according to religion and is meaningful. 
(22) Language is not of narrow spectrum but it is of broad spectrum with a 
broad outlook. 
(23) It is devoid of others’ defects and self-praise. . 
(24) Language is such that listeners praise on hearing it. 
(25) It is devoid of any grammatical mistakes and obeys the laws of grammar. 
(26) Their preaching is such that it induces enthusiasm in the listener. 
(27) Their language is surprising, new and effective. 
(28) There is rhythmic flow of language. 
(29) Language is devoid of fear, misunderstanding and all types of falsehood. 
(30) The explanations are accurate and effective. 
(31) Their language is extra ordinary. 
(32) Language is such that it explains all types of colour, shape and size. 
(33) It is full of bravery. 
(34) Language is non-irritating and is pleasing. 


(35) Each word and line is full of knowledge i.e. sensible.” 


Eighteen Defilements 


An Arhat is devoid of eighteen kinds of defilements or defects, which are 
found generally in the worldly beings and are listed in various texts. The 


Pravacanasaroddhara lists the following eighteen defects.*! 


(1) Ajnana (ignorance) (2) Krodha (anger) (3) Madha (puff) (4) Mana 
(pride) (5) Lobha (greed) (6) Maya (illusion) (7) Rati (indulgence) (8) Arati 
(dislike for religious matters) (9) Nidra (sleep) (10) Soka (sorrow) 
(11) Alikevacana (utterance) (12) Chori (theft) (13) Matsara (jealousy) 
(14) Bhaya (fear) (15) Himsa (violence) (16) Prema (affection) (17) Ki ida (fun) 
(18) Hasya (laughter). 
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The Dravya Saigraha too states that the Arhat is disassociated with 


eighteen kinds of defects.” 


(1) Hunger (2) Thirst (3) Fear (4) Aversion (5) Attachment (6) Illusion 
(7) Anxiety (8) Pride (9) Displeasure (10) Astonishment (11) Birth (12) Sleep 
(13) Sorrow (14) Old-age (15) Sickness (16) Death (17) Fatigue and 
(18) Perspiration. 


The Abhidhana Rajendra Koa enumerates the following eighteen 


defects.** 


(1) Dana-Antaraya (obstacle to give charity) (2) Labha-Antaraya 
(hindrance to gain) (3) Bhoga-Antaraya (obstacle to enjoyment) (4) Upabhoga- 
Antaraya (prevent the enjoyment again) (5) Virya-Antaiaya (hindrance to 
power) (6) Mithyatva (wrong belief) (7) Avirati (vowlessness) (8) Ajnana 
(ignorance) (9) Kama-iccha (sexual desire) (10) Hasya (laughter), (11) Rati 
(inclination), (12) Arati (dislike for religious matters) (13) Soka (sorrow) 
(14) Bhaya (fear) (15) Jugupsa (disgust) (16) Raga (attachment) (17) Dvesa 
(aversion) (18) Nidra (sleep). 


Thus He is totally disinterested in worldly affairs, dispassionate and free 


from evils or defects. 


Twenty-four Tirthankaras of this Avasarp.jni Era 


Historicity of Rsabhadeva, Neminatha. Parsvanatha and Mahavira in 
particular and other Tirthaikaras in general can be traced through the various 
references. To deal with this is beyond the scope of the present study. So, only 
the biographical details to the Tirthankaras and the Caityas under which they 
realized themselves are dealt with here. The same can be seen at a glance in 


Appendix-l. 


Rhalrhadevas 
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I. First Tirthankara: Rsabhadeva 


The first Tirthankara Rsabhadeva is variously invoked as ‘Adinatha, 
Adisvara, Yugadideva, Nabheya and so on. He was the son of Queen Marudevi 
and King Nabhi of the Iksvaku dynasty, born in Ayodhya.” Nabiraja was the last 
of the Kulakaras according to the $vetambara Tradition while according to 
Digambaras Rsabha was the son of Nabi the last Kulakara. He is further 
addressed as Prathama-Raja (first king), Prathama-Bhiksuka (first monk) and 
Prathama-Jina or Tirthankara.* Golden in complexion, he descended upon this 
earth from the Sarvarthasiddhi vimana (heaven) and was born under the 
Uttaras@dha Naksatra. He was named Rsabha because he had the mark of a bull 
(vrsabha) on his thigh (uru) and also because his mother first saw the bull 


“© The Digambara writers generally say that Indra 


amongst the fourteen dreams. 
at the end of the birth-bath ceremony gave the name of every Tirthankara. Being 
the best and the greatest of all in the universe, he was called Vr Sabha or because 
he showered the nectar of Dharma or because his mother had seen a bull 
amongst the sixteen auspicious dreams and so on.*’ The bull also became his 
cognizance according to both the sects. According to the Adipurana of Jinasena, 
Yasasvati and Sunanda were the two Queens of Rsabha. The Hariva*nsa Purana 
names them Sunanda and Nanda. According to the Svetimbara writers they were 


Sunanda and Sumangala. Bahubali and Sundari were born to Sunanda while 


Sumangala gave birth to Bharata and Brahmi. In all one hundred sons were born. 


The Kalpa Sutra says, A year before the Jinas retire from the world, they 
continue to give away their property in charity. Rsabha too gave charities for one 
year i.e. Varsi Dana. Then the Laukantika Gods approached him to propagate 
the religion. While renouncing the world and becoming a monk, every 
Tirthankara plucks out all the hair in five fist-full (panca musti loca) and Indra, 
who comes to celebrate the Diksa Kalyanaka collects them in the hallow of 
palms of his hands. Rsabhadeva hairs were very beautiful and when he became a 
monk and plucked out most of the hair in four fist fulls, Indra requested the Lord 


to leave the back hair falling on the shoulders untouched, as they looked very 
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charming. Rsabhadeva obtained Kevala Jnana under a bisiieat tree (ficus 
indica) and he is said to have obtained Nirvana on the Mt. Astapada or Kailasa. 
Pundarika Swami was the chief Ganadhara and Brahmi was the chief Aryika. 


Gomukha and Cakresvari were his attendant Yaksa and Yaksini respectively. 


II. Second Tirthankara: Ajitanatha 


Ajitanatha, the second Tirthankara was the son of Queen Vijaya and King 
JitaSatru of Ayodhya. He was born under the Rohini Naksatra, having descended 
upon the earth from Vijaya vimana.” The king gave the name Ajjita to his son 
because his mother could not be defeated in gambling by the king, so long as the 
Jina was in his mother’s womb.’ The Digambara text Uttarapurana explains the 
name in another way. He was called Ajita because he could not be conquered by 
sin or by all heretics."' Golden in complexion, having the elephant as his 
cognizance, he obtained Kevala Jnana under a Saptaparna Caitya tree (Alstoma 
scholaris).”’ Simhasena was the chief Ganadhara and Falgu (Svetambara) or 
Prakubja (Digambara) was the chief Aryika. : Mahayaksa was his attendant 
Yaksa and Ajjita (Svetambara) or Rohini a Sat was the attendant 


Yaksini.” * He obtained Nirvana on the Mt. Sammeta Sikhara j in Bihar. 


III. Third Tirthankara: Sambhavanatha 


Sambhava was born as the son of Queen Sena or Susena and King Jitari 
(Svetambara) or Drdharaja (Digambara) of the city Sravasti, in the Naksatra 
known as Mrgasira. He descended from the Sudarsana vimana of the first 
Graiveyaka heaven.’ Sambhava was so called because when he was in his 
mother’s womb, grains increased in his father’s kingdom. But according to 
Acarya Hemacandra he was called Sambhava because happiness (sam) increases 
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ota) by offering prayers to the Jina.” He obtained Kevala Jhana under a 
Sila vrksa (shorea robusta). Caru (Svetambara) or Carusena (Digambara) was 
his chief Ganadhara. While the chief Aryika was known as Sama or Syama 
(Svetirnbara) or Dharmarya (Digambara). Golden in complexion, 


Sambhavanatha has the horse as_ his lanchana. Trimukha and Duritari 


“wh iN 


‘ ih \ noset® 
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(Svetainbara) or Prajnapti (Digambara) are his Sasana Yaksa and Yaksini 


* . . -_ 5 Lae 
respectively.”’ He obtained Nirvana on the Mt. Sammeta Sikhara. 


IV. Fourth Tirthankara: Abhinandana 


Abhinandana was the son of the Queen Siddhartha and King Samvara of 
the city of Ayodhya. He was born under the Punarvasu Naksgatra, having 
descended from the Jayanta vimana.” As He was honoured (abhinandyate) by 
Gods he was called Abhinandana.”’ Golden in complexion Abhinandana has the 
monkey as his Ianchana. He obtained Kevala Jhana while meditating under a 
Piyaka or Piyala vrksa (sarala).” Yaksanayaka and Kalika (Svetimbara), 
Yaksegvara and Vajrasrnkhala (Digambara) are the attendant Yaksa and Yaksini 
respectively. Vajranabha was the chief ee and Ajita was the chief 


Aryika. He attained Moksa on the Mt. Sammeta Sikbara. 


V. Fifth Tirthankara: Sumatinatha 


Sumatinatha was born at Ayodhya under the Magha Naksatra. His parents 
were Queen Mangala or Sumangala and King Megha or Meghaprabha. He 


°! While he was in the 


descended upon this earth from the Jayanta vimana. 
mother’s womb, his mother’s mind remained good and benevolent where upon 
he was called Sumati. Golden in complexion, Sumatinatha, of the Tksvaku 
dynasty, had the Kraunca (Svetaihbara) or Koka (Digambara) as his symbol. He 
obtained Kevala Jnana while meditating under a Priyangu Caitya tree (Panicum 


. 3 
Italicum).” 
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He had 116 Ganadharas of whom Camara (Svetambara) or Vajra 
(Digambara) was the chief and Kasyapi as the chief Aryika. Tumbaru and 
Purusadatta (Digambara) or Mahakali (Svetambara) are the Yaksa and Yaksini 


_ . . . 4. 
respectively. He attained liberation on the Mt. Sammeta Sikhara. 


VI. Sixth Tirthankara: Padmaprabha 


Padmaprabha was born *. the son of Queen Susima and King Dharana 
(Digambara) Dhara or Stidhara (Svettthbars) ruling over the city of Kausambi, 


under the Citra Naksatra, having descended from the Uparima Graiveyaka 
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Vimana.™ Acarya Hemacandra states that during the time of pregnancy, the 
Jina’s mother developed a desire to sleep over the bed of a lotus flower. After 
the birth, the beauty of the child resembled that of a lotus flower. As a result of 
which the child was given the name of Padmaprabha.” Shining like red-lotus, 
Padmaprabha also has the red-lotus as his lanchana. He obtained Kevala Jnana 
under a banyan tree according to the §vetaimbara view represented by Acarya 
Hemacandra.”° According to the Digambara tradition noted by Ramacandran, the 
Chatra (Anethumsowa) was his Caitya Vrksa."” The Samavayanga Siitra calls it 
Chatrabha.® According to the Digambara tradition He had 110 Ganadharas of 
whom Vajracamara was the leader. But the §vetimbara tradition believes that 
He had 107 Ganadharas of whom Suvrata was the chief. Rati or Ratisend was 
the chief Aryika. Kusuma and Acyuta were his Yaksa and Yaksini according to 
the §vetambara tradition. According to the Digambara sect they were known as 


Matanga and Apraticakra. He attained Moksa on the Mt. Sammeta Sikhara. 


VII. Seventh Tirthankara: Suparsvanatha 


Suparsvanatha, the seventh Tirthankara was born as the son of Queen 
Prthvi and King “Supratistha or Pratistha of Varanasi. He descended from the 
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” In a dream the queen 


Madhyama Graiveyaka heaven by Subhadra Vimana. 
mother of Suparsva saw herself lying on the coils of snakes with one, five and 
nine snake-hoods respectively.”’ The Avasyaka Niryukti says that Suparsva was 
so called because his mother’s side looked beautiful (su-parsva) while he was in 
the womb.’' He was born with a golden complexion according to the 
Svetambaras but he had greenish appearance according to the Digambara sect. ~ 
His laiichana is the Svastika. He obtained Kevala Jana while meditating under 
the Sirisa Caitya (Acacia sirisa) and Nirvana on the Mt. Sammeta Sikhara. 
Vidarbha and Soma (or Sumana) were his chief Ganadhara and Aryika 
respectively according to the Svetambara sect while the Digambaras call them as 
Bala (Baladatta) and Minarya (Mina). Matanga and Santa were the Sasana 
devatas according to the Svetambara writers. But according to the Digambaras 


they were known as Varanandin and Kali. 
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VIII. Eighth Tirthankara: Candraprabha 


Candraprabha, the eighth Tirthankara, is white like the moon, son of 
Queen Laksmana and King Mahasena of Candrapura. He descended from the 
Vaijaynta Vimaria and was born under the Anuradha Naksatra.” Because the 
Jina’s mother had a desire to drink the moon, while he was still in the embryo 
form and he was white in complexion like the moon, his father christened him 
Candraprabha.” According to the Uttarpurana, Indra called him Candraprabha 
because at the time of his birth the earth as well as the night-lotus were delighted 
(blossomed).”° He obtained highest knowledge under a Naga tree. But according 
to Acarya Hemacandra it was Punnaga (calophyllum).”° Vaidarbha and Varuna 
were his chief Ganadhara and Aryika respectively according to Pipanbars. 
According to Cora they were known as cia and Varuni. Vijaya and 
Bhrkuti were the Yaksa and Yaksini a iat to the Svetdinbara. But according 
to Digambaras they were known as Syania and Jvalamalini. Both the sects 
prescribe the moon (crescent moon) as his cognizance. He obtained Nirvana on 


the Mt. Sammeta Sikhara. 


IX. Ninth Tirthankara: Suvidhinatha or Puspadanta © 


Suvidhinatha or Puspadanta was born as a Prince to Queen Mahadevi 
(Digambara) or Rama (Svetambara) and King Sugriva in the city of Kakandi. 
white in appearance, he was born under the Mula Naksatra: Suvidhi had 
descended upon this earth from the Pranata (according to Uttarapurana) or Anata 
heaven (according to Hemacandra).”” While He was in the womb, His mother 
was well versed in branches of study. She developed a fascination for a flower. 
Because of this, the child was named as Suvidhi as well as Puspadanta. » 
Puspadanta obtained Kevala Jana under a Malira tree according to 
Hemacandra. But under a Naga tree according to’ the Uttarapurana. The 
Samavaydanga Sutra states that it was the Mali tree. According to the Svetambara 
sect Varaha or Varahaka and Sulasa were the chief Ganadhara and Aryika 
respectively. But according to Digambaras they were Vaidarbha and Ghosarya. 


ae ee, de meng 
Ajita was His Yaksa and Sutara (Svetambara) or Mahakalika (Digambara) was 
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His Yaksini. He obtained Nirvana on the Mt. Sammeta Sikhara. According to 
gv 
Svetambaras the cognizance of the Jina is crocodile (makara) while according to 


Digambaras it is crab.” 
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X. Tenth Tirthankara: Sitalanatha 


Sitalanatha was the son of Queen Sunanda and King Drdharatha of 
Bhadrapura was born under the Purvasadha Naksatra, having descended from 
the Acyuta heaven according to Hemacandra and from Arana heaven according 
to the Uttarapurana.” The name Sitala was given to him because the King’s 
body, which was hot, became cool when the Queen touched him, as she was 
carrying Jina in her womb." Sitalanatha attained enlightenment under the 
Pipala-tree (ficus religiose) according to Hemacandra. While Tiloyapannatti 
says it was the Dhiuli tree.’ The Samavayanga Sutra calls it Pilankkhu vrksa.*’ 
According to the Svetitnbara tradition, Nanda and Suyasa were His chief 
Ganadhara and Aryika respectively. While according to Digambaras they were 
Anagara and Dharana. Golden in complexion Sitalanatha had Srivrksa as his 
cognizance according to Digambara texts. The §vetambaras prescribe Sfivatsa 
mark as his cognizance. Brahma and Asoka were the Yaksa and Yaksini 
respectively according to the Svetambaras. According to Digambaras Brahma 
and Manavi were the Yaksa and Yaksini respectively. Sitalanatha obtained 


- a 
Nirvana on the Mt. Sammeta Sikhara. 


XI. Eleventh Tirthankara: Sreyamsanatha 


Sreyamsanatha was the son of Visnudevi (Svetahbars) or Nanda 
a ania and Visnuraja of ie city of Simhapura. Golden in appearance, 
Sreyamsa was born under the Sravana Naksatra, having descended from the 
Acyuta or Puspottara vimana.” King Visnudeva, who ruled in Simhapuri 
possessed a beautiful throne, but unfortunately an evil spirit took it as an abode 
and no one. therefore could sit on it. His wife, however, longed to sit over the 
throne and she determined to do so at any cost. To everyone’s astonishment she 


was uninjured even when attacked the evil spirit, so when her son was born, he 
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was given the name as Sreyamsanatha or the lord of welfare.*’ The cognizance 
of Sreyamsanatha is Rhinoceros. He obtained Kevala Jnana under a Tumbura 
tree (Uttarapurana) ot Palasa tree (Tiloyapannatti,. According to Acarya 
Hemacandra it was an Asoka tree and the Samavayanga Sutra says it as 
Tinduga. The chief Ganadhara of this Jina was Kunthu according to 
Uttarapurana, Dharma according to Tiloyapannatti but oe according to 
the Samavayanga sutra. Dharana (Digambara) or Dharini (Svetambara) was the 
head of the Aryikas. Isvara and Gouri are his Yaksa and Yaksini according to the 
Digambara tradition while Yakset, and Manavi according to Svetambaras. He 


¢ 
obtained Nirvana on the Mt. Sammeta Sikhara. 


XII. Twelfth Tirthankara: Vasupujya 


Vasupijya, the twelfth Jina was the son of Queen Jaya (Svetambara) or 
vijaya (Digambara) and King Vasupujya of the city of Campapuri (Bhagalpur in 
Bihar). He was born in the Satabhiéa Naksatra, having descended on this earth 
from the Mahasukra vimana according to Uttarapurana and Pranata according to 
the §vetambara texts. He was called Vasupujya because he was the son of 
Vasupujya or it is believed that when he was in his mother’s womb, Indra 
favoured his father with all the riches (vasu). He therefore derived His name 
from the same incident. Reddish in complexion, Vasupujya has the buffalo as 
his cognizance.*’ The Patala tree (Bignonia suaveolens) was his Caitya-vrksa 
according to the Samavayanga sutra but Kadamba tree according to the 
Uttarapurana. According to Tiloyapannatti Mandira was the leader of 
Ganadharas but according to the Svetambara tradition Subhuma was the leader. 
Sena (Uttarapurana) or Varasena (Tiloyapannatti) or Dharanidhara 
(Stvetambara) was the head of the Avila, Kumara was his Yaksa and Candi 
(Svetambara) or Gandhari (Digambara) was the attendant Yaksini. He whined 
Nirvana while sitting in the Paryankasana posture and meditating at the Mt. 
Mandara near the river Rajatamulika.” Acarya Hemacandra says that he 


obtained Nirvana in the city of Campa.” 
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XII. Thirteenth Tirthankara : Vimalanatha 


Vimala was the son of Queen ones and King Krtavarma of the city of 
Kampilya. Golden in complexion, the Jina descended upon this earth from the 
Sahasrara heaven according to the Uttarapurana and from Mahasukra vimana 
according to others. He was born under the Uttarasadha Naksatra.”” Vimala’s 
laficana was the boar. His father called him Vimala because the queen’s mind 
became more pure while the Jina was in her womb.’' According to 
Uttarapurana, Indra called him Vimalavahana.” He obtained Kevala Shana 
omniscience under a Jambu-tree (Eugenia jambolana). Mandara was his Chief 
Ganadhara while the chief of Aryikas was Padma according to Digambaras or 
Dhara according to Svetambaras. Sanmukha and Vidita were his Sasana Yaksa 
and Yaksi according to Svetambaras. While according to Digambaras they were 
known as Sanmuka and Vairoti or Vairotya. He obtained Nirvana on the Mt. 


Sammeta Gitchars, 


XIV. Fourteenth Tirthankara : Ananthanatha 
i 


Ananta, the son of Queen Suyasa and King Simhasena of Ayodhya, 
descended from the Pranata vimana or the Puspottara vimana. The Uttarapurana 
differs from other sources by giving Jayasyama as the name of the queen mother. 
He is said to have been born in the Revati Naksatra.” Golden in complexion, 
when the Jina was in the womb of his mother, his father achieved unprecedented 
success in war against his enemies. Because of this the child was given the name 


of Anantanatha." 


The falcon is his lancana according to Svetambaras and bear according to 
Digambaras.”’ He obtained Kevala Jiana under an Agvattha tree (ficus 
religiosa) according to Samavayanga sutra, but under an Asoka tree according to 
Hemacandra.”” Yasa and Anjuya were the first Ganadhara and Aryika 
respectively. He had Patala as his Yaksa and Anatamati (Digambaras) or AnkuSa 


oe a ‘ aS : se se 
(Svetauibaras) as his Yaksini. He obtained Nirvana on the Mt. Sammeta Sikhara. 
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XV. Fifteenth Tirthankara : Dharmariatha 


Dharmanatha was the son of Queen Suvrata and King Bhanu of the city of 
Ratnapuri, and was born in the Pusya Naksatra. He descended upon this earth 
from the Sarvarthasiddhi vimana.’’ While the Jina was in his mother’s womb, 
the queen mother had the desire to perform various religious acts (Dharmavidhi), 
so the Jina was named Dharma by the king.” Golden in complexion, having the 
vajra (thunderbolt) as the cognizance, He attained omniscience under a 
Dadhiparna Caitya tree (clitorea ternatea tree). Arista was his chief Ganadhara 
and Suvrata or Bhaviyappa was his chief Aryika. His Yakga was Kinnara and 
Yaksi was Manasi or Kandarpa. He obtained Nirvana on the Mt. Sammeta 
Sikhara. 

XVI. Sixteenth Tirthankara: Santinathe 


Santiriatha enjoys quite an important place in the history of Jainism. He 
was born as the son of queen Acira and King Visvasena of Hastinapura, in the 
Bharani Naksatra, having descended on this earth from the Sarvarthasiddhi 
Vimana.”’ Golden in complexion, Santinatha had the deer as his cognizance. He 
was the first Tirthankara who also ruled as a Cakravartin. According to Acarya 
Hemacandra, the Jina was so called by his father because epidemics, evils and 
miseries were destroyed in the land when the Jina was in his mother’s womb.” 
He obtained omniscience while meditating under a Nandi tree (cedrela toona). 
Cakrayudha was the leader of his Ganadharas. Harisena was the chief Aryika 
according to Digambaras. According to the Samavayafga sutra Rakkhi was the 
chief Aryika. Santinatha attained Nirvana on the Mt. Sammeta Sikhara. 
Kimpurusa and Mahamanasi were his Yaksa and Yaksini according to the 
Digambara tradition while Garuda and Nirvani according to the Svetambara 


tradition. 


XVII. Seventeenth Tirthankara: Kunthunatha 


Kunthu was the son of Queen Sridevi and King Sura of Hastinapur. 
Golden in complexion, Kunthu had descended from the Sarvarthasiddhi vimana 


and was born under the Kritika Naksatra. Kunthu was so called because his 
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mother saw a heap of jewels known as Kunthu in her dream, while He was in her 
womb." He obtained Kevala Jnana under a Tilaka tree.’ Svayambhu and 
Bandhuvati were the Chief Ganadhara and Aryika respectively. The goat is the 
cognizance of Kunthu. According to the Digambara tradition Gandharva and 
Vijaya were his Yaksa and Yaksi. But according to Svetitnbaras they were 


Gandhava and Bala. He obtained Moksa on the Mt. Sammeta Sikhara. 


XVIII. Eighteenth Tirthankara: Aranatha 


Aranatha was the son of Queen Mitra or Mitrasena and King Sudargana of 
the city of Hastinapura. He was born under the Revati Naksatra and has 
descended upon this earth from the Sarvarthasiddhi vimana according to 
Svetimbaras and Jayanta vimana according to the Digambara sect.'°* During 
pregnancy the Jina’s mother saw in the dream a spoke of wheel (ara) as a result 


'03 Golden in complexion, Aranatha had 


of which he was given the name of Ara. 
the cognizance of Nandyavarta according to the SvetAmbara sect and fish 
according to the Digambara sect.’ Ara too ruled as a Cakravartin prior to 
becoming a Tirthankara. Later He renounced the world and obtained Kevala 
Jnana under a Mango-tree. Kumbha and Puspavati were the chief Ganadharas 
and Aryikas respectively. Aranatha attained Nirvana on the Mt. Sammeta 
Sikhara. Yaksendra and Dharini were the Yaksa and Yaksini according to the 
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Svetambara tradition and Khendra and Ajita according to Digambaras. 


XIX. Nineteenth Tirthankara: Mallinatha 


In the Svetambara tradition Malli is said to have been the Princess of 
Queen Prabhavati and King Kumbha of Mithila. But according to Digambaras a 
woman cannot attain Kevala Jnana or Moksa and hence the nineteenth Jina 
Mallinatha is worshipped as a male. A Nayadhammakahao, a Jaina canonical 
text says that Malli was one of the most beautiful princesses of her age.'”” She 
descended on this earth from Aparajita vimana and was born under the ASvini 
Naksatra. In the Svetambara tradition Malli is described as bluish (nila) in 


complexion. But the> Digambara writers say that He was golden in 
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complexion.'” According to Acarya Hemacandra, the Jina’s mother developed a 
desire during her pregnancy to sleep over the bed of flowers and as such the 


'7 Kalaga (water pot) is the cognizance of Mallinatha. He 


child was named Malli. 
obtained Kevala Jiiana under an Asoka tree. Kumbha and Arya were the chief 
Ganadhara and Aryika according to Samavayarga sutra '** and Kubera and 
Dharanapriya (Svetainbara) or Aparajita” (Digambara) were the Yaksa and 


Yaksini. Mallinatha obtained Nirvana on the Mt. Sammeta Sikhara. 


XX. Twentieth Tirthankara: Munisuvrata 


Munisuvrata was the son of Queen Padma and King Sumitra of the city of 
Rajagrha, born in the Sravana Naksatra, having descended on this earth from 
Aparajita vimana.'”’ During pregnancy, the queen —mother was devoted to 
religious practises (suvrata) like a pious monk (muni-vat); so the Jina was called 


"0 He obtained Kevala Jndna under a Campaka-tree 


Munisuvrata by the King. 
(Michelia champaka). Kumbha and Amila were the chief Ganadhara and 
Aryika.'"' Varuna was his Sasana Yaksa. His Yaksi was Bahurupini according to 
the Digambara tradition and Naradatta according to Svetambaras. Munisuvrata 
had a dark complexion and his recognizing symbol was a tortoise (Kurma). He 


/ 
attained Nirvana on the Mt. Sammeta Sikhara. 


XXI. Twenty-first Tirthankara: Naminatha 


4e 
Naminatha was the son of Queen Vapra and King Srivijaya or Vijaya of 
Mithila, born under the Svati Naksatra, having descended from the Pranata 


''? During the period of pregnancy of Nami’s mother, enemies 


vimana. 
surrounded the kingdom. Vapra then climbed over the palace roof and had a 
glance of the enemies filled with kindness. This turned the mind of the enemy 
king and he bowed before Sri Vijaya. Because of the unexpected surrender of the 
113 


enemies, the child was given the name of Nami. ~ Nami had a golden 
complexion and his recognizing symbol was blue-lotus. He obtained Kevala 
Jnana under a Bakula-tree (Mimusops elengi). Subha and Anila were the chief of 


Gandhara and Aryika according to Svetambaras while Suprabha and Margini 
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according to the Digambara tradition. Bhrukuti was his Yaksa. His Yaksini Was 
Gandhari according to the Svetdmbara tradition and Camundi according to the 
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Digambara tradition. He obtained Nirvana on the Mt. Sammeta Sikhara. 


XXII. Twenty-second Tirthankara: Neminatha (Aristanemi) 


Aristanemi or Neminatha was the son of Queen Sivadevi and King 
Samudravijaya of Sauripura, born under the Citra Naksatra, descended from the 
Aparajita vimana according to $vetambaras and Jayanta vimana according to the 
Uttarapuréna.'"* Neminatha was a cousin of Krsna and Balabhadra, the ninth 


i? According to the 


Vasudeva and Balarama respectively of Jaina mythology. 
Uttarapurana, Indra called Him Neminatha because the Jina was it were the 
spoke (nemi) of the wheel of true law. According to Svetmbaras, he was called 
Aristanemi because while he was in his mother’s womb, his mother saw in 


dream a wheel of Arista i.e. jewels in her dream.''° 


Dark-blue in appearance, 
Neminatha had the cognizance of a conch. He obtained Kevala jitana on Mt. 
Raivataka under a Vetasa-Vrksa according to the Kalpa sutra. Varadatta and 
Yaksi were his chief Ganadhara and Aryika. Neminatha obtained Nirvana on 
Ujjayanta or Mt. Girnar. Gomedha and Ambika were the Yaksa and Yaksini of 


Neminatha. 


XXIII. Twenty-third Tirthankara: Parsvanatha 


Parsva was born as a Prince to Queen Vamadevi and King ASvasena of 
Varanasi. The Digambara text Uttarapurana gives Visvasena and Brahmidevi as 
names of Parsva’s parents. According to Tiloyapannatti they were ASvasena and 
Varmila. PaiSva descended from the Pranata vimana in the Anata heaven and 
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''7 pargva was dark-blue in complexion and 


was born under the Visakha Nakstra. 
had the snake as his cognizance. He was called Parsva because his mother had 
seen a black cobra passing by her side in her dream during the period of 
confinement.''* Parsva was married to the Princess Prabhavati the daughter of 
King Prasenajit.''’ He obtained Kevala Jnana under the Dhataki-tree (Grislea 


tomentosa). According to the Samavayanga Sutra’ He had eight Ganadharas 
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with Dinna as the chief, while the Avasyaka Niryukti speaks of ten Ganadharas. 
The Digambara tradition accepts ten Ganadharas with Subha or Subhadatta as 
the chief.'*' Puspacula was his chief Aryika but according to Digambaras she 
was known as Sulocana. His Yaksa and Yaksini were Par$va and Padmavati. He 
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attained Nirvana on the Mt. Sammeta Sikhara. 


The image of Parsvanatha generally represents five or seven snake-hoods 
over his head. The snake cognizance is shown on the pedestal and often coils of 
the snake’s body are shown behind the body of the Jina who is either standing or 
sitting in meditation. The snake-hoods as well as the coils suggest that 
Dharanendra (Indra of the Nagakumara class of demi-Gods) protected the body 
of Parsvanatha. Once Kamatha, tapasa (a kind of an ascetic) who was reborn as 
Meghamali according to Svetambaras or Samvara according to Digambaras 
tortured Parsvanatha when He was engrossed in deep meditation. For seven 
days, he poured heavy rains and made terrific noises and hurled stones etc. on 
Him. In order to frighten Parsvanatha he created lions, scorpions, terrific genil 
like vetalas and others who emitted fire from their mouths. But the great sage, 
unaffected by these obstructions, remained steadfast in meditation. Dharanendra 
remembering the obligation of Parsva in the previous birth came to the rescue of 
the Lord and standing behind the Jina, held a canopy of his seven-hoods over 
Parsva’s head, in order to protect him from the afflictions. The villainy of 
Kamatha becoming fruitless, he there upon repented, stopped all obstructions 
and bowing down before the Lord and begging his pardon, went away 
repenting.'~ It is said that Meghamali had flooded the area so much that the 
water level rose upto the tip of the nose of Parfva and that Dharanendra 
wrapping his coils all around the body of Parsva and holding the hoods as a 
canopy over the sages head lifted out of water from the whole body of the sage. 
It should be noted that Lord Supargvanatha, the seventh Tirthankara, is said to 
have a canopy of one, three or nine snake-hoods. Acarya Hemacandra and 
others speak of five or seven snake-hoods held over the head of Parsva. The 
difference in the number of hoods for Parsva and Supargva often helps us in 


identifying their images.'~* 


a 
XXIV. Twenty- fourth Tirthankara: Vardhamana Mahavira 


The twenty-fourth Tirthankara Vardhamana Mahavira was the son of 
Queen Trigafa and King Siddhartha of Kundagrama born in about 599 B.C.'** 
According to the Svetdmbara tradition Mahavira was first conceived in the 
womb of Devananda, the wife of Rsabhadatta, a Brahmana by caste. Seeing that 
no Jaina patriarch was ever born of Brahmana family. Sakra-Indra ordered his 
commander Harinegamesindeva, to transfer the embryo of Vardhamana to the 
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womb of Trisala.'” 


According to the Digambaras Mahavira was the son of 
Priyakarini and Siddhartha ruling at Kundapura.'”° The HarivamSa Purana of 
Jinasena composed in 783 A.D. addresses the mother of Mahavira as both 
Trisala and Priyakaréni.”’ Golden in appearance, Mahavira descended from the 
Pranata vimana, under the Hasta Naksatra according to &vetambaras and in the 
Uttrafalguni according to Harivamsa Purana. His parents called him 
Vardhamiana (the prosperous one) because wealth, fame and merit of his family 
began increasing with his birth. Gods called him Mahavira or the great Hero on 
account of his great valour and fortitude’ in enduring hardships.'** According to 
the Svetambara tradition Mahavira was married to a Princess named Yasoda'”” 
from whom he had a daughter Priyadar sana or Anojja by name.'” 
Priyadar sana was married to Jamali who later became a disciple of Mahavira 


and was responsible for the first schism in the Jaina church.'*' The Digambara 


tradition believes that Mahavira remained unmarried. 


According to both the sects, he renounced the world at the age of thirty. 
The Svetambaras say that his parents died when he was 28 years old. At the 
request of his elder brother Nandivardhana he stayed at home for about two 
years. During this period he spent his time at home in observance of vows and 
deep spiritual contemplation.’ He obtained Kevala Jnana under a Sala tree 
(Shorea Robusta) during deep meditation in a squatting position with the knees 
up (ukkuda-ja@u) known as Godohika position.'*’ According to both the sects, 
Mahavira had 11 Ganadharas with Indrabhuti Gautama and Candana or 


Candanabala as his chief Ganadhara and Aryika respectively. Matanga was his 
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Yaksa and Siddhayika the Yaksini according to both the sects. Mahavira 
obtained Nirvana at Pavapuri in the Manohara-vana on a jewelled platform 


4 
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According to Svetambaras, Mahavira 


(mahamanisila) in the midst of a lake. 
attained Nirvana in the town of Pava in the presence of King Hastipala and 
eighteen other Kings. In that night those eighteen confederate Kings of Kagi and 
KoSala, the nine Mallakis and the nine Licchavis instituted an illumination as the 
light of elimination had departed.'* Hence the Dipavali festival is significant for 


the Jainas as the Nirvana Kalyanaka day of Lord Mahavira. 


Siddhas 


According to the Oxford Dictionary of World Religion the word Siddha 
means one who has attained the supreme goal, who may also have acquired the 
Siddhis i.e. powers. The Siddhis of a yogin include becoming invisible, leaving 
the body and re-entering it at will, reducing the size of one’s body to that of a 
seed, or increasing it to that of a mountain etc. Despite the warming of great 
teachers (Patanjali) that these powers should not be pursued as an end in 
themselves, many yogins have deliberately cultivated Siddhis. For éivates, Siva 
is the supreme Siddha, of whom all other Siddhas are incarnations. Buddhism 
calls them the Iddhi powers. In the Sankhya tradition the eight powers are 
translated into interior attitudes; the use of reason, study, accepting instrument, 
rational discussion, generosity, detachment from suffering, either from that 
arising from personal circumstances, or from chance or fate. Among Jainas, 
Siddhas are souls, who have attained release from karma and attained the goal of 
emancipation.'”” The Tirthahkara Arhat or the ordinary Arhats, rise to the abode 
of Siddhas and stay there endlessly. There is no rebirth for them. Nothing 
- remains to be done for them. One Siddha is not different from the other 
(qualitatively). All enjoy the same kind of bliss, but each one is unique as they 
do not merge into one, like the Hindu concept of God where everyone becomes 
one with the God. The Arhats are like the Jivanmuktas and the Siddhas are like 


Videhamuktas. 


Siddha-hood is the last stage of the spiritual progress. When the matter 
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binding a soul is entirely removed, the soul is said to have been liberated or 
attained perfection, a condition in which the soul enjoys its ‘true and external 
character. When a Jiva annihilates all karmas he becomes Siddha.'*” Siddha is 
one who has burnt the impurities of karmas through meditation and has become 


eternally immaculate.’ 


All the Siddhas after Nirvana live in a disembodied 
states at the summit of the universe on the Siddha-Sila i.e. the Isatpragbhara 


prthvi.'*° 


The Jaina maintain that all living beings have the capacity to attain 
siddha-hood, but the unfortunate beings called ‘abhavyas’ will never be able to 
tap this latent potential. In Niyamasdra it is stated that Nirvana means Siddha 
and Siddha means Nirvana.'”” Arhats have been referred to as the conquerors of 
the four-ghati karmas, whereas the Siddhas are considered as the victors of 


'! An Arhat when he leaves the physical body and reaches the: 


eight-fold karmas. 
top of the universe, he is called as Siddha.'** The only difference between the 
Tirthahkaras and the Siddha is this that the former has physical body while the 
later has no material body. The remarkable difference between an Arhat and a 
Siddha is that while neither of them is attached to the affairs of the world, the 
— is enclosed in a body and teaches all beings who are seekers of truth and 
the latter is disembodied and untouched by any material things or phenomena of 
the universe. The Arhat, otherwise known as the Tirthankara on account of his 


showing the way to liberation, enters the state of Siddha-hood or disembodied 


emancipation after the completion of his earthly mission. 


A Siddha is endowed with infinite characteristics and infinite sublime 
spiritual qualities. But the Jaina scriptures enumerate eight chief characteristics 
namely infinite knowledge, infinite faith or perception, infinite power, infinite 
bliss, imperishable status, formlessness, neither heavy nor light and 
omnipotence. Every Siddha is equal in capacity of knowledge and all others 
attributes, but difference may be attributed in respect of their attainment of 
liberation considered from the standpoint of space, thought, activity, region, 


time, enumeration, community and gender etc. These differences are based on 
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fifteen ways of accomplishing Siddha-hood. They are as follows. 


1. Tirtha Siddha: One who attains Moksa as members of the four-fold order is a 
Tirtha Siddha. 
2. Atirtha Siddha: One, who attains liberation outside the four-fold order, is 
called Atirtha Siddha. 
3. Tirthankara Siddha: A Tirthankara who establishes the four-fold order and 
then attains Siddha-hood is a Tirthankara Siddha. 
4. Atirthankara Siddha: Atirthankara Siddha is one, who attains liberation by 
not being a Tirthankara. 
5. Svayambuddha Siddha: One who gets Siddha-hood by his own knowledge, 
intuition and efforts is proclaimed as Svayambuddha Siddha. 
6. Pratyekabuddha Siddha: A being who attains liberation independently 
without receiving instruction from any one is called Pratyekabuddha Siddha. 
7. Buddhabodita Siddha: A being who gets enlightenment and becomes Siddha 
through the teachings of an awakened teacher or a Saint is known as 
Buddhabodita Siddha. 
8. Strilinga Siddha: Women in the present manifestation who attain liberation. 
9. Purushalinga Siddha: Men in the present manifestation who attain 
liberation. 
10. Napumsakalinga Siddha: Eunuch who become Siddha. 
11. Svalinga Siddha: One who attains liberation by initiation in the Jaina order. 
12. Anyalinga Siddha: One who attains liberation without embracing the Jaina 
faith. 
13. Grihalinga Siddha: One who attains liberation while observing the conduct 
-of a householder. 
14. Eka Siddha: One who attains liberation individually. 
15. Aneka Siddha: Many beings may get Siddha-hood at one samaya i.e. kala or 


time. They are known as Aneka Siddha.'** 


Cs 
These data correspond only to the view of Svetambaras. According to the 


Digambara tradition only men can get salvation.'* This is not possible for the 
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other genders. Both hold the view that only human beings can get salvation. 
According to the Indian system of thought Gods and other beings can attain 
salvation. But Jaina theory does not accept this and says that only humans, 
highest on the spiritual ladder can attain Siddha-hood and thus terminate the 
worldly —sojourn. The category of the Tirthahkara Arhats who become Siddhas 
are recognized as the deities by the Jainas and practiced as perfect souls. The 


stage of that ideal soul is achievable by all men. 
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CONCEPT OF JINA CAITYA AND JINA IMAGES 


The concept of Caitya is fundamental to the existence of man. In olden 
days a temple formed a nucleus for a town. On the basis of the temple only town 
planning developed as a separate science. The whole universe according to one 
view is a temple — a temple of God, a Caitya in the language of the Jainas. 
Everything is encompassed by the temple. Nothing is beyond its preview. 
According to some Agama texts the human body itself is a temple (dho 
devalayaha proktaha tatra vivah sanatanah) i.e. a human body itself is a temple, 
the soul inside is the God. This indeed is the main concept of all religions of the 
world. Some religions may not encourage temple building or image worship, 
but still those religions recommend a mental structure of temple and a God 
within. No religious concept can work without a support — a temple and an 


image. 


The Oxford Dictionary describes ‘temple’ as an “edifice or place devoted 
to divine worship.” It is called differently by various religious communities. 
Mandira or Devalayas by Hindus, Pagoda by Buddhists, Church by Christians, 
Gurudwara by Sikhs, Basthis by Jains, Mosque or Masjid by Muslims, 
Synagogue by Jews etc. Even among Hindus in India, the temple has different 
names at different places such as Ambalam, Kaavu, Kovil, Deva-grha. 
Devakula, Devasthanam, etc. However the generally accepted name is Ksetra 
taken from Sanskrit, which means a sacred spot or place of pilgrimage. 
Irrespective of name, the temple is undoubtedly a place for mental solace besides 
being a place of worship. Further for an ordinary Hindu, it is the threshold to 


Bhakti, which leads to moksa or final liberation. 


Origin of Caitya 


The word Caitya in Sanskrit, Cetita or Ceiya in Ardha Magadhi and 
Cetiya in Pali mean ‘sanctuary’. It has also been explained as that which 
originates in one’s mind (citte bhavam). The term refers not only to shrines but 


also to sacred trees, memorial stones, holy spots, images, pillars and the like. 
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Kern observes in his “Manual of Indian Buddhism” that, all edifices bearing the 


character of sacred monuments are Caityas, but not all the Caityas are edifices.’ 


In all probability, Caitya is derived from the Sanskrit root “Ci” meaning 
to pile up like a sacrificial altar.” The word Cayana is a Vedic word. The 
Satapatha Brahmana explains Citya as that which could be used for Cayana. 
According to Hamsaraja Shastri, Citya primarily refers to Yajnasthana or fire 
altars.’ Later texts like Asvalayana Grhya Sutra refer to Caitya as a funeral 
monument or stupa or a pyramidal column, containing the ashes of deceased 
persons, sacred trees (a religious fig tree) growing on a mound, hall, temple or 
place of worship specially with Buddha and Jaina system and generally 
containing a monument.’ It also refers to Caitya in relation to a ritual (Caitya- 
yajna). The food that is offered to various deities like Sankara, Arya and others 
is called Bali. According to the commentary of Narayana, aman makes a vow to 
a certain deity that if his wish is granted, he would offer a sacrifice and this 
sacrifice is the Caitya-yajna.° Some of these Caityas were sanctuaries dedicated 
to deities like Rudra, Skanda, VaiSravana, Naga, Yaksa, Indra and others, whose 


F : : 6 
Caityas are also referred to in the Jaina canons.’ 


Epics like the Ramayana and the Mahabharata also use the word Caitya in 
a wider sense. There were Caitya-grhas, Caitya-prasadas or Caitya-Vrksas.” The 
Ramayana informs that when Rama went to Dandaka through Kosala, he found 
the country was beautified with Caityas and Yupas.” The Mahabharata associates 
the word Caitya with Vedic Yajna. It also means a tree.” It is belived that Gods. 
Yaksas, Nagas, Gandharvas and devils resort to Caitya. A sacred tree was 


planted originally on the grove, after the body was cremated. 


eee fe ee ‘ : 

Kautilya in his Arthasastra uses Caitya in the sense of a shrine with an 

icon of worship. It refers to daivata Caitya of a deity, which means an edifice 
dedicated to a God where oblations are offered by people in order to avert evil 


attacks by demons." 


Caitya trees were normally to be found at burial grounds, where the lower 


communities used to stay.'’ But tree worship is an ancient form of adoring Gods 
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and Goddesses. e.g. the bodhi tree under which the Buddha meditated has 
become the object of worship for the Buddhists. In the Buddhist literature Caitya 


came to be used as a cult object but not exclusively as a funeral relic." 


The Sanskrit English Dictionary refers to Caitya as, a pile of stones 
forming a landmark, a monument tome stones, a sacrifical shed, a place of 
religious worship, altar or sanctuary, a temple, a Buddha or Jaina temple, a 


religious fig tree or any tree growing by the side of streets.'° 


In the Jaina Literature structures or edifices are referred to as Caityas. 
These structures or edifices are offered as temporary residences to Jaina 
monks.'* At another place in the Acaranga Siitra it refers to festivals in honour 
of Ceiyas along with those of Indra, Rudra, Skanda, Stupa, Vrksa, Tank, Lake 
etc. and prohibits Jaina monks from accepting food distributed at such 
festivals.'° The word citi also means a collection of flowers, leaves, fruits etc. 
and that, which is made beautiful or adorable with the help of citi becomes 
Caitya. The word Caitya refers to mind. The status of a being, a mind or the act 


16 +s . . 
’ Citi also means inner consciousness. 


of being or becoming is called Caitya. 
The actions of the inner consciousness and the feeling of it are called Citya. The 
image of Arihanta gives inner consciousness a total bliss and so is known as 


. 7 
Caitya.' 


According to the Jainendra Siddhanta Kosa, Caitya means Jina Icon and 
Jina temple. The word has been derived from the root “Ci”.'* The Abhidhana 
Rajendra Koga defines Caitya as, “The feeling and actions reflected in one’s 
mind or the feelings obtained on looking at the image crafted on stone, wood etc. 
which signifies the idol or the place where the idol is installed.”'? The word 
Caitya also means Jina idol and the Jina temple. By worshipping such 
benedictory and propitious Caitya, one annihilates the karmas.”’ The word 
Caitya also means, having an excellent mind or heart, in other words it means 
the image of Jina, for the image of Jina affects such a pure state of mind or heart 
or soul. It also means the state or condition of painting; drawing etc. (as an art) 


and even the act of doing these can be called Caitya. It also denotes a noun and 
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can mean the image of deity. Citi also means wisdoms. After seeing the 
representations of Gods and Goddesses in stone or wood etc., one acquires 
wisdom (spiritual knowledge).”' In the Caityavandana Bhasya, Caitya is 
described as Jina idol and Jina temple “Cityam Bhavam Caityam.” After the 
liberation of Tirthankaras, in place of their liberated body a statue, footprints or 
any other form constructed for remembrance is called Caitya.” The alaya or 
abode, which comprises Caitya, is termed as Caityalaya or Caitya-grha.” Caitya 
is derived from the word “Cit” meaning Soul (Atman), knowledge (Jnana) and 
light (Prakasa).”* Kundakundacarya describes Caitya as Atman. 

“Caiyam, Bandham, Dukkham, Sukkham ca appayam Thassa...” 


Atman, which enjoys bandha (bondage), moksa (liberation), duhkha 
(pain), or sukha (pleasure) is Caitya.” Even though the relative meaning of 
Caitya is associated with atman, which enjoys pleasure and pain, it is further 
expounded that it refers to that soul which has attained a high and noble status. 
In the commentary on the Bhagavati Aradhana, Caitya is used in the sense of 
reflection or image. “Cityam Pratibimbam iti Caitya.” A sage who is the 
embodiment of five Mahavratas and is the enlightened soul, capable of knowing 


26 


‘sva’ and ‘para’ becomes the Caitya grha.” From the noumenal point of view, 
the place where a structure is put up and an image is installed is the Caitya-grha. 
It is felt that the image of the merciful God, which is installed here will lead to 
the attainment of real Caityalaya.”’ Basadi is the word most commonly used in 
Karnataka. Scholars opine that the sages who were the incarnates of Caitya 
during their travel used to reside in these places and hence their vasati came to 


be called ‘basadi.’ In Kannada basati is used as an alternative for devalaya, 


degula, gudi.* 


Different Caityas are referred to, in the Jaina sutras. They reveal that at 
different places in the outskirts of a village, town or a city there were Caityas. It 
was believed that there is a God in a Caitya and that he has to be worshipped 
with proper offerings. It is said that Mahavira would not stay in the Yajniya- 
Cityas, Yajna-salas. He stayed in Caityas, which were certainly non-vedic in 


character and were visited by a large number of people.” 
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The Bhagavati Sutra mentions the names of the different Caityas of 


different places where Mahavira is reported to have stayed and they are as 


follows: 
Caitya Located at 
1. Dutipalasa Vanijya-grama 
2. Kosthaka Sravasti 
3. Candravatarana Kosambi (Kausambi) 
4. Purnabhadra Campa (near Bhagalpur) 
5. Jambuka Ulluka-tira-nagara 
6. Bahuputrika Visala 
7. Gunasila Rajagrha 
8. Bahusalaka Brahmanakundagrama 
9. Kundiyayana Vaisali 
10.Sanakosthaka Mendhika 
11. Nandana Moka 
12. Puspavati Tungika 
13. Mandikuksi Rajagrha 
14. Angamandira Campa 
15. Praptakala Alabhika 
16. Sankhavana Alabhika 
17. Chatrapalasa Krtangata 


These Caityas may or may not be Yaksa shrines. They may be temples of 
deities of the allied groups, viz. Nagas, Bhutas and others. The names of the 
shrines do not always represent the names of deities enshrined in them. The 
descriptions of Caityas show that they comprise a garden, grove, park a shrine 
and houses of attendants. It is believed that certain Jaina monks fly to the 


) 
Works on 


mythical Nandisvaradvipa and worship the Caityas there.” 
Cosmography like the Laghuksetrasamasa of Ratnasekhara state that there are 
fifty-two Sasvata-Caityalayas, i.e. eternal Caityas thirteen in each of the four 
directions, on the Nandisvaradvipa.* ' Perhaps these are situated on different 
mountains and are also known as Siddhayatanas. The stock description of a 


Siddhayatana shows that there were mukhamandapas in front of each of the four 
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entrances to the shrine. In front of each mukhamandapa was a Preksagrha or 
theatre. In front of each theatre was a cetila — thubha on a manipithiaka there was 
a platform sudded with precious stones on the top of which there were images of 
Jinas (Jina-Padimas).” Finally we may note that the word Caitya is explained by 
Jaina commentators as follows- 


“Cite lepyadicayanasya bhavah karma va 
Caityam; tacca sajnasadhvatva devata 
bimbe prasiddham tavahe tadasrayabhutam ya 
devatayah grham tadapyupacaracCaityamucyate.” 
Thus though Caitya is derived from Citi or Cita, the meaning of the term 
is extended to an image of a deity, and since a shrine is an abode of the image 


(Caitya), the abode is also called Caityam by a secondary connotation 


(upacara).”” 


The word ‘ceie’ in the Uttaradhyayana Sutra is interpreted by the 
commentators as the Udyana or park. Prof. Jacobi interprets it as a tree.’ Sacred 
trees were known as Caityas in Epics. Not even a leaf of it should be destroyed 
because they are the resorts of Gods, Yaksas, Nagas, Apsarasas, Bhutas and 
others.” When a sacred object is piled up and it deserves worship, it is known as 
Caitya or Caitya Stupa. When a sacred object with a platform is erected at the 
base or enclosed in a railing, being an object of worship, it is called a Caitya or 
Caitya-Vrksa. Thus all sacred objects and places of worship were called Caityas. 
Even the image worshipped in a shrine came to be known as Caitya in course of 


time. 


ca : ‘ . 
Both the Svetambaras and the Digambaras believe that the first person to 
erect temples of the twenty-four Jinas of this age was Bharata Cakravatin, the 
son of the first Tirthankara Rsabhadeva. The place where he erected this temple 


is Mt. Astapada, which is the site of Rsabha’s Nirvana.*° 


There is a gatha in the Avasyaka Niryukti, referring to the Nirvana of 
Rsabhadeva as follows - 


“Nivvanam Ciigayi Jinassa Ikkhaga Sesayanam Ca! 
Sakaha thubbe, Jinahare Jayaga tenahi aggitti!!” 
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Commenting upon this gatha, Haribhadrasuri points out that a Stupa and 

a temple called Simhanisadya-ayatana were built by Bharata. This temple was 
one “Yojana” in area and three “gavyutis” in height. He installed therein lifesize 
images of the twenty-four Jinas and also the images of one hundred brothers 
including himself. He also installed mechanical figures made of iron as 


. . . . 37 
gatekeepers in order to avoid violation. s 


Gauthama the first Ganadhara of Mahavira was told by his master that 
whoever is able to reach the top of this mountain and worship the Caityas 
thereon obtains emancipation. Gauthama, therefore with the supernatural 
powers, claimed it like a flash of light. Some tapasas attempted to do so, but 
could not go beyond the third terrace. At the sight of Gauthama they obtained 
enlightenment and liberation. Reaching the top and entering the Simhanisadya 
Caitya by the south gate, Gauthama first saw the four Jinas beginning with 
Sambhava and worshipped them. At the west entrance he worshipped eight 
Tirthankaras beginning with Supardva, entering by the north gate he could 
worship the ten Jinas beginning Dharamanatha. From the east of the shrine he 


worshipped the first two Tirthankaras, Rsabha and Ajitanatha.™ 


The Jaina account of a cremation of a Tirthankara and the consequent 
collection of bone relics by Indra and other Gods including erection of Stupas on 
the site of cremation by these Gods is given in the Jambidvipaprajnapti.”’ It also 
provides interesting parallels with the cremation of Jinas found in Buddhist texts 
as discussed by Barua in Bharhut. Interesting accounts of Caityas, Stupas, 
Stambhas etc. are found in various sources like Development of Hindu 
Iconogaphy, by Banerji J.N., History of Indian and Indonesian Art. by 
Coomaraswamy A.K. and other works. The Brhat-Kalpa Sutra Bhasya classifies 
Caityas into four types.” 

1. Sadharmika Caityas: Sadharmika Caityas are memorials, portraits of the 
followers of the same sect. The text sites an instance of the image of one 
monk Varattaka carrying the mouthpiece (muhapatti) and the broomstick 


(rajoharana) installed by his son who followed the same doctrines. 
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2. Sasvata Caityas: Sasvata Caityas are those images which are uncreated, 
existing since all eternity in some temples in the three worlds. According to 
the Jaina cannonical works such as Jambidvipaprajnapti and also 
Pravacanasaroddhara, the Sasvata Jina images in the Sasvata Caityas are 
also called as the Siddhayatanas. These Siddhayatanas contain images of the 
Sasvata Jinas namely Rsabha, Candranana, Varisena, and Vardhamana."' 
They are called Sasvata Jinas because in every ascending and descending 
cycle, names of these four Jinas are always repeated and they flourish in any 
of the fifteen karmabhumis. A long description of Siddhayatanas and Sasvata 
Jinas is found in the Jivajivabhigama Sutra.” These eternal Caityas are 
found in various heavens and on mountain peaks. For eg. The Nandigvara- 
Dvipa is said to have fifty-two Siddhayatanas.** Munishree Jitaratnasagarji 
in Tirthvandana gives the description of total number of Gasvata Jina images 
and temples of the three worlds as 15,42,58,36,080 and 8,57,00,282."* The 
idol worshipping Jaina while performing their daily rituals pay obeisance to 
the §asvata Jinas in these Siddhayatanas. 
3. Bhakti Caityas: An image or temple set up in one’s home for devotional 
purposes are Bhakti Caityas. 
4. Mangala Caityas: An image set in the middle of the door linted as an 
auspicious symbol is a Mangala Caitya.”” The Pravacanna Saroddhara® 
classifies the following five types of Caityas viz. Bhakti Caitya, Mangala 
Caitya, Nisra-krta Caitya i.e. an image used by a particular gaccha, and 
Anisra-krta Caitya i.e. an image common to all gacchas. AcaryaHemacandra 


makes a note on the first three of the above Caityas.”” 


Manasthamba 


The practice of erecting pillars or votive columns is very old. According 
to the Jivajivabhigama-sutra,” there was a big manipithika in the center of the 
Sudharma Sabha. On it was a Caitya-sthambha called Manavaka, in the central 
part of which were gold and silver boards with pegs (naga-danta) with hangers 
(sikkaka) attached to the later. In these hangers were round boxes of vajra 


(diamonds) with bones of many Jinas preserved therein, worshipped by Gods 
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and ‘Goddesses. The Asta-mangalas and Umbrellas were placed on the 


Manavaka-Caitya-Sthambhas. 


The Adipurana describes pillars known as Manastambha in the first 
rampart of a Samavasarana. At the base of these pillars on four sides were placed 
four golden images of Jinas. They were lofty and adorned with bells, flywhisks 
etc. They were placed on triple platform (trimekhala) and on top were triple 
umbrellas. Since they were erected by Indra, they were known as Indra- 
dhvajas.”” The Tiloyapannati says that the Jina images were placed on top of 


such pillars.” 


The Kahaon pillar with an inscription of the Gupta-age shows four Jinas 
on four sides at top, and one at its base.”! Such figures are usually enshrined in a 
square pavilion on top open on four sides. This practice remains popular even to 
day amongst the Digambaras. The pillars found in front of Par$vanatha Basti on 
Candragiri, Cannanna Basti on Vindhyagiri and Bhandari Basti in Sravana 


Belagola are Manastambhas. 


Stupas 


The Stupa is a sepulchral monument raised as a mark of respect to the 
noble person. In India, the dead body is either cremated, buried or immersed in 
holy waters. The Stupa building is connected with the rite as cremation as there 
was a practice of raising a mound on earth called Stupa over the bone relics 
collected at the site of the cremation. Being piled up on the funeral pyre (Cita). it 
is also known as Caitya. This earthly mound formed the core for later encasting. 
first by baked bricks and then by stone with or without a ground railing having 


gateways in the four directions. 


The literary reference to Stupa goes back to the time of the Rgveda where 
the flaming pile of Agni’s light is spoken as a Stupa. Jaina works refer to the 
practice of erecting Stupas over the ashes of Jinas. A Stupa is found at Vaisali 
dedicated to Munisuvrata® and another at Mathura dedicated to Suparsvanatha. 


According to Jinaprabhasuri it was made of gold and jewels, erected by a 
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Goddess in one night. According to the story, a King of Mathura wanted to take 
away the gold, the Goddess became angry and created earthquakes. She was 
pacified when all the inhabitants of Mathura agreed to carve a Jina image on 


their door lintels.** 


The Brhat-Katha-Kosa of Harisena (932 A.D.) gives a story of the origin 
of five Stupas at Mathura.’ Somadeva in his text Yasastilaka-Campit also gives 
a similar account and refers to only one Devanirmita Stupa at Mathura.” The 
Paharpur copper plate, of the year 159 (478 A.D.) refers to Pancastupa-nikaya.”° 


It is therefore certain that in and around Mathura, five Jaina Stupas existed. 


Caitya-Vrksas 


There is a long and rich tradition of tree worshipping in India. They were: 
useful for making the Yupa for ‘idhma’ (samits offered in fire) and for sacrificial 
instruments like sruva, juhu etc.°’ The Taittiriya Brahmana speaks of seven holy 
trees. It also states that idhma should be of nyagrodha, udumbara, asvattha and 
plaksa trees as they are the abodes of Gandharvas, Apsarasas etc.” The 
Baudhayana (11.3.25) holds the palasa tree so sacred that it prohibits its use for 


making seats, sandals, tooth brushes etc. 


The Krsna Yajurveda samhita prescribes certain animal sacrifice to plants 
ove 
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to remove obstacles in the attainment of offsprings.”” Souls or spirits were 


60 : 
" Offerings were 


supposed to dwell in trees and were looked upon as Gods. 
made to these tree spirits, more over, even human sactifices were offered. They 
were consulted as oracles, expected to give sons and wealth and were pleased, 
when garlands are hung upon the branches, lighted on all sides, sacrifices were 
made at the foot of the trees.°’ Manu refers to ‘bali’- offerings to the trees 


spirits.” 


The spirits dwelling in the tree were mainly Nagas, Yaksas or Gandharvas 


6. 


etc.,”° easily approachable without the help of complex sacrificial rituals. It must 


be remembered that the tree-worship formed an important part of the religious 
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beliefs and practices of the masses with whom Buddha and Mahavira were 


mainly concerned. They opposed the priestly Vedic class and their rituals. 


All Tirthankaras obtain omniscience under one tree or another, reveals 
Jaina literature. Such trees are called Caitya-Vrksas, being associated with the 
omniscience of each Tirthankara, is specified in the texts of both the Jaina sects. 
So far as image worship is concerned, the Asoka tree is represented as the 
Caitya-Vrksa over the heads of all the Jinas.“ The description of the 
Purnabhadra Caitya® is the stock desciption of a Caitya found in many Jaina 
canons. It is revealed that Mahavira stayed in such Caityas with trees all around 
during his wanderings before and after becoming a Tirthankara, because firstly 
the area was accessible to all people and ascetics, secondly because it was the 
best place for propogation of one’s school of thought, people used to sit and 
meditate under such trees.° Thus the belief that Buddha obtained enlightment 


under a Pippala tree and Mahavira obtained it under a Sala tree. 


The bronze figure of a Caitya-tree obtained in the Chausa hoard of Jaina 
bronzes now in Patna Museum was perhaps worshipped in such a way, with a 
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separate small Jina figure placed near its trunk (fig.1).°° With the growth of 
shrines, the practice almost died out gradually among the Jainas. A Rayana tree 
in Gujarat associated with Rsabhadeva being held sacred and worshipped on Mt. 
Satrunjaya can be seen even today. A beautiful rock-cut relief of a Jina sitting 
under a big tree, his figure seated on a pitha and almost all other pratiharyas 
either elevated very much subdued (fig.2, 3, A a 

The Bhagavati Sutra” describes Mahavira as meditating under tree on a 
Prthvisilapatta. Since the Buddha was not represented in the human form in early 
Buddhist art, the bodhi-tree was given great importance while the Jainas were 
satisified with recording the list of Caitya-trees of different Jinas and worship 
and art were given secondary importance. The Caitya-tree had to be introduced 


on relief sculpture of Tirthankara by showing its foliage spread over his head. 


The Caitya-trees were worshipped and represented in art, not because they were 
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haunted by spirits and ghosts, but because they were associated with the 


enlightenment of Buddha and the Tirthankaras.” 


The earliest references to the Caitya-tree of Mahavira are in the Acaranga 
Sutra, second Srutaskanda, which is regarded as ‘later in age than first 
Srutaskanda.” The Samavayanga Sutra gives a list of the past, present and future 
Tirthankaras, as also of Tirthankaras of Airavata Ksetra, and it also gives a list of 
Caitya-Vrksas of all the twenty-four Tirthankaras of the present age of Bharata- 
Ksetra.” The Sthananga Sutra™ gives a list of Caitya-trees worshipped by the 
ten classes of Bhavanavasi Gods. A different list is given in the Tiloyapannatti. 
The above references of Caitya-trees signify the Jaina association with trees. A 
list of Caitya-trees of the 24 Tirthankaras of the Avasarpini kala is given in the 


appendixZ - 


Along with Caitya-trees may be noted the wish fulfilling trees (Kalpa- 
druma) in Jaina, Buddha and Brahmanical texts. Jaina texts speak of ten Kalpa- - 
Vrksas, described in detail in the Jambudvipaprajnapti 20.pp.99ff, 
Prava .canasaroddhara 1067-70, Harivamsapurana of Jinasena Vol.I pp.146- 


147. 


Ayagapatas 


Besides Caityas, Stupas, Caitya-Vrksas, we come across another kind of 


structure called Ayagapatas i.e. votive tablets, which were tablets of homage. 


Votive tablet I 


This Ayagapata, (No.J.248, Lucknow Museum Size 2”-10"sq.) set by an 
inhabitant of Mathura (fig.5),” according to the partly preserved inscription at its 
lower rim, though partly mutilated from the right corner, is a beautiful specimen 
of art assignable to C.100-50 B.C., obtained from the Kankali-Tila, Mathura. It 
shows in the centre, a sixteen-spoked wheel, enclosed in another circle are eight 
ladies carrying flowers represented like flying-gandharvas. The broadband or 
rim of this big circle is made up of a twisted rope interspersed with rosettes. 


This wheel is supported by Suparna dwarfs, half human, represented in the four 
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corners of the square, which encloses the big wheel. The four sides of this 
square have broad borders or panels, with svastika on the left upper and right 
lower corners and another composite symbol made of four tilakaratnas, with the 
circular base common to each. The fourth end of the pata is lost. Below, on the 
lower border is an inverted tilakaratna, in the centre having on two sides half 
human mythical flying animals, one male and the other female. A corresponding 
panel existed on each side with similar animals; in the centre of the panel on the 


left end is seen the Srivatsa symbol. 


: . 
Tablet II set up by the Wife of Sivaghosaka 


In the middle of this square tablet (J. 253 Lucknow Museum Size 3’- 1’ x 
2’-10” from Mathura) (fig.6)”° is a big circle having four tilaka-ratnas facing 
each of the four sides and arranged in a composite way, with the lower circle, 
common to each of them. This lower half of the tilaka-ratna being a circle, is 
utilized for the representation of a Jina in the centre, with a naked monk standing 
on each side. The Jina sits on a raised dias, probably in arddha-padmasana, and 
in dhyana mudra. He is protected by a seven-hooded cobra over his head. The 
padma-latas in the broad band of the bigger circle and the wine-creeper is on the 
right lower end of the square. The right lower corner of the tablet shows a 
symbol Mahapundarika, the left lower corner shows a lion sitting on his legs, the 
left upper corner shows an elephant and the right upper corner shows two- 
winged mythical lions. The characters of the inscriptions on the lower border of 
the pata, partly peeled off are engraved. In an archaic type prior to the Kuskana 
era, set up by wife of Sivaghosaka, the tablet should be regarded as a specimen 


of the Sunga art, assignable to the first half of the first century ne” 


Tablet III set up by Lonasobhika 


This tablet of homage Q2 Mathura Museum (2’-4” x 2’-9 3/4”) is 
especially noteworthy as it is carved with a complete stupa, reached by a flight 
of steps, and flanked by two pillars in the persepolitan style (fig.7).”* It was setup 
by Vasu, the daughter of a courtesan Lonagobhika who also erected a shrine of 


the Arhats, a hall of homage (ayagasabha), a cistern (prapa) and a stone-slab 
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(Sifapata) in the Nirgrantha Arhatayatana (sanctuary of the Arhats).” In contrast 
to the preceding stupa, its elongated cylindrical tower-like appearance, it is in 
two terraces, both having carved railing around. At the crown of the 
hemispherical dome is square two-barred railing from the centre of which rears 
up an umbrella with floating garlands. The terrace over the platform served as a 
processional path. It is enclosed by a three-barred railing, the latter pierced by a 
gateway (torana). Access to the terrace from the ground is provided by a 
balustraded staircase of eight steps right in front of the gateway. The facade of 
the platform is relieved with arched riches simulating makara-toranas and 
containing standing figures above pedestals. The lavishly carved torana has an 
affinity with those of Bharhut and Sanchi. It consists of two oblong carved posts 
supporting three horizontal curiform architraves with ends simulating makaras. 
Between the architraves are supporting blocks, while the two rolled ends of the 
bottom architrave are sustained by two lion-shaped brackets. Crowing the top 
architrave is a honeysuckle motif flanked on either side by a tri-ratna (or 
nandipada) symbol as in the eastern gateway of the stupa of Bharhut. From the 
central portion of the bottom architrave hangs a lotus drop with pendant 
garlands.” The pata is assignable to the Kushana period both from the evidence 


of the script and from the art of the carvings.”! 


f , 
Tablet IV set up by Sivayasas 


The fragment of another ayaga-pata (SML.J.255) (fig.8) preserves the 
lower portion of a stupa relief. The general arrangements and broad features of 
the available portion of the stupa are similar to those of the preceding one (Q2) 
but the platform is comparatively low and consequently there are only four steps 
leading to the gateway, which gives access to the balustraded terrace over the 
platform. On this terrace there are two pillars as in the preceding relief. The 
ends of the curviform architraves of the gateway, which is luxuriantly carved are 
in the form of makaras with rolled tails. The square blocks between the 
architraves are relieved with motifs like honeysuckle and Srivatsa. Connecting 
the central portions of the archives are two carved balusters and the space 


between the blausters and blocks are filled in with jali patterns. The crowning 
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elements of the gateway are similar to those on Q2. There is a lotus drop with 
the garland hanging from the central portion of the bottom architrave. The 
inscription on the slab records the setting up of the dyagapata by the wife of 
Sivayasa nartaki for the worship of the Arhats.** The inscription has been 


ascribed to the period immediately before Kanishka I.*?. 


Tablet V set up by Sidhanatika 


This Ayagapata (J.249 Lucknow Museum Size 2’ x 1’-11 %) (fig.9) is 
assignable to a period not later than first century A.D. It is noteworthy for the 
typical pillars in the Persion-Achemenian Style surmounted by the Dharma- 
Cakra and the elephant. A Jina sits in padmasana, dhyana mudra, with an 
umbrella over-head, in the centre circle of the four composite tilaka-ratnas (same 
as tri-ratnas of Buddhist terminology). The upper-most panel of the tablet shows 
a pair of fish, a heavenly car, a Srivatsa mark and a powder box. The lower panel 
shows tilakaratna, padma (fullblown lotus), bhadrasana and a mangala-kalasa. 
These eight symbols are the oldest known representations of the Astamangalas 


of Jaina traditions. 


Samavasarana 


Samavasarana™ literally means assemblage and refer to the sermon hall 
of a Jina, constructed by Gods, where heavenly beings, humans and the animal 
world assemble, take their apportioned seats to hear the sermons delivered by a 
Tirthankara after enlightenment. According to the Svetambaras Vyantara Gods 
erect it at the order of Indra, while the Digambara tradition believes that Indra 


himself is the architect. 
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According to Hemacandra™ 


when Rsabha became omniscient, Indra 
ordained the Vyantara Gods to erect a Samavasarana and at the time of different 
Tirthankaras the Vyantara Gods erect it in the same fashion. The Vayukumaras 
first clean the ground for one yojana, the Meghakumaras then sprinkle it with 
fragrant water, and the Vanavyantaras spread flowers on it. The Vyantara Gods 
cover the surface with shining mosaics and in four directions; they create arches 


(torana) of jewels, rubies and gold, having on their tops tall figures of 
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dalabhafijikas (dolls) with reflecting surfaces. The arches are adorned with flags 
and white umbrellas above and the eight auspicious symbols below look like 


those on offering slabs (Balipattas.) 


The Vimanavasi Gods make the uppermost rampart of jewels (ratna) with 
battlements (Kapisirsa) of various gems. In the middle part, the Jyotiska Gods 
make a rampart (vapra) of gold with battlements of jewels on it. The third and 
the outermost fortification wall, constructed by the Bhavanapati Gods, are made 
of silver and decorated on top with extensive battlements or copingstones of 
golden lotuses.*’ Each of these walls or ramparts have ornamental gateways 
(gopuras). At each gate jars of incense are placed by the Vyantara Gods. To the 
northeast, inside the second wall, they make a dias (devachanda) for the master 
to sit on. Both sides of the east gate of the first rampart stand two gold-coloured 
Vaimanika Gods as gatekeepers. At its south gate stand two white Vyantara 
Gods, at the west two gate Jyotiska Gods of red colour and at the north gate two 
Bhavanadhipatis stand black like clouds. At the four gates of the second wall, in 
the same order, stand the Goddesses Jaya, Vijaya, Ajita and Aparajita 
respectively, each with one hand in the abhaya-mudra and the other three hands 
carrying the noose, the goad and the hammer. On the last rampart at each gate, 
stands a Tumburu as doorkeeper, carrying a skull-crowned club (Khatvanga). 


wearing a garland of skulls and adorned with matted hair. 


In the midst of the Samvasarana, a Caitya-tree is raised by the Vyantaras, 
beneath it is a platform (pitha) with manifold jewels, on it they make a dias 
(chandaka) of gems. In the centre of it, to the east is placed a jeweled-lion throne 
with foot-stool. Above the throne shines the white triple-umbrella, on both sides 
Yaksas hold two white fly-whisks. At the gate of the Samavasarana, they place 
on a golden lotus, the dharma cakra of remarkable lustre.”’ Gods use nine lotuses 
for the master to step on while reaching the congregation. Entering the 
Samavasarana by the east-gate, the Jina makes pradaksina (circumambulation) of 
the Caitya-tree and bowing to the congregation (tirtha) takes his seat on the lion- 
throne. Vyantara-Gods make three life-size images of the Lord and place them in 


the other three directions so that everyone in the assembly finds himself facing 
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the Lord. Behind the Jina the resplended halo (bhamafi “dala) appears, a drum is 
sounded in the skies (devadundubhi), and a jeweled banner blazes in front of the 
Lord. . 


In the Kalpa-sutra miniatures of Samavasarana are gently represented as 
circular and occasionally as square in plan. Brown’s 23, fig.80 shows Mahavira 
sitting in the padmasana in the centre of the Samavarasana with a Yaksa 
attendant standing on either side.” Fig.113 and 126 represent the Samavasarana 
of Aristanemi and Rsabha respectively. Fig 99 represents the second type of 
Samavasarana of Parsvanatha.’' The walls and ceilings, and _ paintings at 
Tirumalai, North Arcot, the ceiling at Tiruparuttikundram, at Sravana Belgola 


also contain representations of Samavasarana in circular form. 


Representations of Samavasarana are available in reliefs showing lives of 
different Jinas, for example the life of Santinatha in a ceiling in the Vimala 
vasahi, at Abu.” Loose sculptures, mostly circular showing three ramparts, one 
above the other, surmounted by a square pavilion showing the Jina, sitting on 
each side can also be seen, a beautiful example of which from the Vimala vasahi 
cell 20 has been discussed by D.R. Bhandarkar. A huge and beautiful bronze 
structure of a similar plan, installed in the hag century, brought from Sirohi and 
now in a Jaina shrine at Surat is illustrated (fig.10).”° Examples of such loose 
stones and metal sculptures and reliefs are scattered in Jaina shrines all over 
India. Detailed descriptions of Samavasavana are obtained in the works of both 
the sects, especially in the Trigasthisalakapurusa Carita of Hemacandra in the 
Svetambara tradition and the Mahapuradna of Jinasena in the Digambara 


tradition. 


Siddha Cakra and Nava-Devata 


The Siddha-cakra is a very popular yantra in the Jaina cult. It is 
constituted of the Panca-paramesthins or the five supreme ones and the four 
essentials for salvation, together forming the Nava-padas. Among the 
‘vetinbaras, it is better known as Siddha-Cakra where as the Digambara sect 


worships it as Naveedevata. The Arhat, Siddha, Acarya, Upadhyaya and Sadhu 
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are represented as Pafica paramesthins and the four essentials namely Samyak 
Jana, Samyak dar$ana, Samyak caritra and Samyak-tapa, constituting the 
fourfold virtues viz., Right knowledge, Right Faith, Right Conduct and Right 
Austerity and according to the Digamdara sect, the four padas are the Caitya or 
Jina image, the Caityalaya or Jina temple, the Dharma-Cakra or the sacred wheel 
of Law and Sruta or the scriptures. They are represented as a diagram on stone, 
or in metal or painted on canvas or paper. Plate 307 on stone from Nadol - 
Rajasthan” represents the five Paramesthins. Instead of the last four padas of the 
Navapada diagram, only four double lotuses are carved (fig.11). Another 
§vetimbara Siddha-Cakra yantra is illustrated in Fig (12), in bronze found in 
Baroda Museum, where the additional four padas are shown in four corners as 
on “Om Hrim Namo Dansanassa, Om Hrim Namo Nanassa, Om Hrim Namo 
Carittassa and Om Hrim Namo Tavassa.” It may be noted that invocations are 
offered to abstract qualities and not to anthropomorphic deities. The whole 
diagram is in the form of an eight-petalled lotus with different padas arranged as 
follows. The Arhat is in the centre, the Siddha just above, the Acarya to the left 
and the Sadhu to the right of the central figure. The Upadhyaya is just below the 
figure of the Arhat. The Arhat and the Siddha sit in the padmasana showing the 
dhyana mudra while the remaining three Paramesthins sitting in the padmasana 
carry some object in one hand while the other hand rests on the lap.”” Paintings 


of the Siddhacakra are common. 


In paintings of this diagram, each of the five Paramesthins has a particular 
complexion. Thus the Arhat, the Siddha, the Acarya, the Upadhyaya and the 
Sadhu are of white, red, yellow, green and blue-black complexion respectively. 
The colours of the remaining four members of the Nava-pada is to be visualised 


as white in meditation according to the Nava-pada-Aradhana.”° 


The Nava-Devatas of Digambaras are illustrated from a temple at Jina 
Kanchi (fig.13).”’ Another diagram of Panca-Paramesthins is ilbustrated in a 
South Indian bronze collection of the Samanta Bhadra Vidyalaya, Delhi.”® 


Digambaratantra has two more diagrams viz., the Laghu-Siddha-Cakra, and the 
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Brhat-Siddha-Cak. ra” which are widely different from the Digambara Nava- 


Devatas or the Svetimbara Siddha-Cakra. 


Acarya Hemacandra in his Yogasastra'\” describes a yantra with five 
Paramesthins, but instead of adding the four padas noted above, the four padas 
of the Namaskara-mantra giving the fruit of chanting Namaskara Mantra (phala- 
sruti) (eso pdfica namukkaro, savvapavappanasano, mangalanam ca savvesim, 
padhamam havai mangalam) are prescribed in the intervening quarters. He refers 
to the Siddha-Cakra as a diagram brought to light by Vajrasvami, from the last 


'0l Th the 


Vidyanupravada Pirva text in the early centuries of the Christian era. 
commentary Brhannyasa on his own Sabdanusasana, Acarya Hemchandra refers 
to the Siddha-Cakra as a “Samaya-prasiddha Cakra-visesa.'”* Thus the yantra of 
Hemacandra partly differs from the Siddha-Cakra worshipped today. It proves 
that the older Nava-Pada yantra was composed mainly of various parts of the 
Navakara-mantra and perhaps still earlier; the Siddha-Cakra cult included only 


the five Paramesthins. 


Historical Development of Jina Images and the Jivantasvami Pratimas 


From the: archeological point of view image worship in Jainism can be 
traced to the Mauryan period i.e., about Ue century B.C., which coincides with 
the age of Samprati, the grand son of Asoka. According to tradition, Samprati 
was converted to Jainism as a result of which monks of the Jain faith received 
quite a considerable royal support. He seems to have erected many Jina images 
all over the country. Most of the art evidences belong to the Sunga and Kushana 
period. So far as literary evidence is concerned the Jaina canonical works were 


" century B.C. to 5" century A.D., and their final edition came 


composed from 5 
to the later half of the 5" century A.D. Among these canonical works 


Rayapaseniya mention about Jina images and Jina temples. 


Traditionally it is believed that even during the lifetime of Mahavira 

attempts were made to worship his image, which is known as a Jivantasvami 
ts == 

Statue. It was made of sandalwood (gosirsa-candana), when Mahavira was 


standing in meditation in his own palace, just one year before renunciation. So 
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this statue showed a crown, a few ornaments and a lower garment. Being a lift- 
time portrait Statue it was known as “Jivantasvami Pratima,” meaning “image 
fashioned during the life-time of the Lord’. The original statue of this 
description was worshipped by the Queen of Udayana, the King of Vitabhaya- 


pattana in the Sindhu-Sauvira region. 


The earliest reference to the Jivantasvami image is to be found in the 
Vasudeva Hindi of Vacaka Samghadasa Gani. He took the Brhatkatha of 


'03 Scholars have 


Gunadhya as the model for his Jaina version of such stories. 
concluded that the work belongs to early 5" century A.D. In this work it is stated 
that a lady Vasavadatta by name had joined a caravan going to the city of Ujjain. 
In this caravan there was a Jaina nun followed by her own disciples, with the 
104% 


purpose of paying honour to the Jivantasvami image at Ujjain. “Arya Suhasti 


visited Ujjain for adoring the image of Jivantasvami.' 


The word “Purva Caitya” (ancient idol) is applied to the image of 
Jivantasvami.'®° The AvaSyaka-Curni'”’of Jinadasa narrates the origin of the first 
image of Mahavira, when the Lord was alive (Jivantasvami). According to this 
account, in a festival of Nandisvara, his friend Acyuta, another God, advised 
Vidyunmali, a demi-God, to worship an image of Vardhamana Mahavira. the 
last Jina. Vidyunmali fashioned an image of Mahavira out of sandalwood 
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Acarya Hemacandra says that 


brought from the Maha-Himavanta Mountain. 
Vidyunmali had prepared the image after seeing Mahavira standing in the 


' At a later stage, image modeled after the 


pratima-dhyana in his palace. 
original life-time portrait sculpture of sandalwood, showing the same 
iconography came to be known as Jivantasvami images. According to U.P. Shah 
the earlier JivantasVami pratima was found from the Akota. This pratima is 


110 a, 3 
'" The bronze represents Mahavira in 


made belongs to 6'" century A.D. (fig.14). 
a standing in meditation on a high pedestal with an inscription in characters of 
C.550 A.D. The record shows it was installed by Nagisvari Sravika. The Jina 
wears a crown, ear-rings, armlets, bracelets and a dhoti. The two ends of the 
dhoti are joined in the centre and fall down in a cursive wavy line. The right arm 


is mutilated and cost but the left arm shows a bracelet and an armlet. A circular 
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pearl ring hangs from the right ear lobe, while the left shows makara kundala. 
The trikuta (three peaked) crown is made up of a central larger leaf with double 
cudamani (crest-jewel) and two smaller side leaves. There is a beautiful ekavali 
around the neck. It is interesting to note that under the influence of Jivantasvami 
image, the image of the crowned Buddha in both the sitting and standing 
postures appeared in the later period. A Ghosh writes “Leaving the standing 
figures on a Mohen-jo-daro seal out of consideration, the Lohanipur Tirthankara 
images of Mauryan age show that in all probability Jainism had the lead in 
carving of images for veneration over Buddhism and Brahmanism; no image of 
Buddha or any Brahmanical deity of that antiquity have been found, though 
there are contemporary or near contemporary Yaksa statues, after the stylistic 
model of which the Lohanipur images are carved. That the practice was 
prevalent at the time of Mahavira himself is not established. The legend of the 
Queen of Udayana of Vitabhayapattana, a contemporary of Mahavira himself, 
having worshipped a sandalwood statue of the Tirthankara has its counterpart in 
the legend of Buddha’s contemporary, Udayana of Kausambi having installed an 
image of Buddha out of the same material.''' It is not impossible that one or 
more portrait sculptures or paintings of both Mahavira and the Buddha were 
done during their lifetime. However, this does not mean that the regular worship 
of these images started in shrines as cult-objects during their life. Such a practice 


of worship seems to have started sometime after Mahavira’s Nirvana. 


The Beginning of Image Worshipping in Jainism 


Worship of Stupas was quite prevalent in Jainism before 1“ century B.C. 
Sculptures from the Kankali-Tila Mathura bears evidence to this. Probably the 


stupa of Parsvanatha who lived 250 years before Mahavira has been at this 
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place.’ ~ The antiquities from Kankali-Tila point to the existence of the worship 
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of the Stupa,” the Caitya-tree, Dharma-cakra, Ayagapatta and the 


''4 The image of Tirthankaras both in the standing and sitting 


Astamangalas. 
é - 

postures do not show any trace of dress. It is therefore clear that the Svetambara 

and Digambara distinction came much later ea century A.D.). A special kind of 


sculpture is also noticed from Mathura, which is known as Sarvatobhadra- 
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Pratima. In it there are four images of a Tirthankara facing four different 


"lS An image of 


directions. These images are called Caumukha-pratimas. 
Sarasvathi and the dance of Nilahjana are also noticed in Kankali-Tila. During 
the Kushana period when the Kankali-Tila images appeared the full panel of 
Tirthankaras noticed, what one can see in only the halo, Caitya-tree, flying 
Vidyadharas carring garlands, heavenly muscians and the like. During this 
period one does not find any symbol (lanchana) on the pedestal of a Jina or an 
attendant carring a flying whisk. Instead, one finds in the early stages of the 
Tirthankara iconography, a donor and his wife on each side of the Jina, or 
sometime a monk and a nun, or two monks. In the case of the Tirthankara 
Neminatha, one finds the image of Krsna and Balarama on each side. The 
Tirthankara is shown standing on a pedestal or sitting in meditation in the 
padmasana or simhasana. The simhasana shows lions on two sides and a 


Dharma-Cakra (wheel of law) in the centre. Sometimes images of monks, nuns 


laymen and laywomen are found on the simhasana. 


The Tablets of Homage called Ayagapattas in the Jaina tradition, are 
available at Kankali-Tila. These Tablets also carry certain inscriptions. The 
Ayagapatta at Kankali-Tila was dedicated by Vasu, the daughter of courtesan, 


'l© Tn the Jaina tradition, we have the 


Lonasobhika, the tablet is called a silapata. 
description of Yaksayatana, silapata etc. The silapatas contain one of the 
mangala symbols depicted prominently in the centre. In modern Jaina temples 
we find plaques of metals with reliefs of the eight auspicious symbols. Since lion 
and elephant are the cognizance of Mahavira and Ajitanatha respectively, they 
are represented in some Ayagapatas. Acarya Hemacandra lists such cognizances 


as Dhvajas of the different Jinas in Abhidhana-Cint@mani Kosa. 


According to the Jivajivabhigama Sutra, there was a big manipithaka in 
the centre of the Sudharma Sabha of Indra. On it was a Caityastambha called 
manavaka and in the central part of it there are golden and silver boards with 
pegs and hangers. In these hangers round boxes of diamonds with bones of many 


Jinas are preserved and worshipped by Gods and Goddesses.'"” 
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The Jaina texts also refer to madaga-ceitya (mrtaka Caitya) i.e. funeral 
Caityas and: also madaya-thubhiya (mrtaka-sttpa) funeral stupas and devaya- 
ceiya (daivata-Caityas) i.e. Caitya dedicated to Gods (for worship). Caityas must 
have existed in the pre-Buddha period also. These Caityas were sanctuaries 
holysteads, but with or without images sometimes housing funeral relics and 
memorial structures, classical description of the Purnabhdra Caitya are found in 


Aupapatika Sutra.'"® 


Jina Images in the Pre-Historic Period 


Indian art is the art of a vast sub-continent and has a long history with 
well-developed conventions. Therefore it would be wrong to generalize or to 
limit its character and qualities. The ideals that shape it and the qualities it 
develops are many. Indian genius is varied as the facts of diamond, which 
reflects in different lights and colour has constantly changed its colours and 
manifestations from century to century and from region to region, variations in 
style can be clearly traced. It is like a mighty flowing stream glowing with the 
reflections of the times.''? Some seals found in Mohen-jo-daro show standing 
human figures in meditative posture, which is similar to Kayotsarga mudra of 
the Jinas.'”” Similarly we also find one seal which shows a male divinity in 
meditative posture which corresponds with the dhyana mudra of the Jina images 
(fig.15), on the basis of these seals we cannot definitely say that they refer to 
Jaina cult, but we can certainly say that these seals represent the Arhat tradition 
or Sramana tradition of pre-historic period which is also mentioned in the 
Rgveda. Jainism also belongs to the Sramanic tradition and thus we can link 


these seals as well as a torso from Harappa to pre-historic Jainism. 


/ 
Mauryan and Sunga Period 


A highly polished torso of a Jina image from Lohanipur near Patna shows 
that worship of Jina image was quite prevalent in the Mauryan age (fig.16).'"' 
Inscriptions of Lohanipur in Patna reveal that Tirthaikara idols were found. 
Unfortunately both these ideals were broken and distorted. Only the Mauryan 


style of polish reveals its date. Moreover the upper part of the head and the 
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lower part of the body i.e. below the thighs are broken and the sculpture suggests 
that it is in the standing posture and nude. The body is well built, neither too fat 
nor thin. Both the hands are shown falling on the sideways and are close to the 


chest. 


It is interesting to note that there are some similarities between the Jina 
and the Buddha images. But there is also a basic difference i.e. the Jina image is 
always found in nude state while Buddha images are shown with garments. The 
torso found from the Lohanipur is nude. Hence it may be concluded that it is 
that of Jina. Both these cults protested against the Vedic cult of yagnas and 
presented cult symbols and image worship instead of animal sacrifice. The 
discovery of a Mauryan torso of a Jina from Lohanipur also points to an earlier 
model of Jina image in Magadha period. The tradition of Yaksa worship was 
already there in the Magadha country. It is also possible that the Gandhara art 
would have followed the Magadha concepts. '”” Scholars are of the opinion that 


the Jina images preceded the Buddha images as a cult object. 


Other objects such as large quantity of bricks recovered from the 
foundations of a square temple (8°10 ”x 8°10”), the silver coin etc. discovered 
from Lohanipur refer to a temple of some Tirthankara.'~* Except for a group of 
caves in Barabara and Nagarjuni hills,'~* no other Jaina relic of the Mauryan age 
is to be found. The Mauryan ruler Samprati is said to be a great patron of 
Jainism and a builder of numerous Jaina temples.'* But no archaeological . 


evidence is available till date. 


/ 
Sunga Period 


So far as the Sunga period is concerned, the caves of Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri in Orissa are of much importance. The Hathigumpha cave on the 
Udayagiri has a long inscription of King Kharavela of the Cheta or Chedi 
dynasty. This Jaina inscription of Kharavela is assigned to 150 B.C. It opens 
with adoration to the Arhats and Siddhas. In this inscription it is mentioned that 
he invaded Magadha and brought back the statue of the Kalinga Jina, which was 


carried away by the Nanda King. The inscription further reveals that along with 
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his Queen, Kharavela provided shelters for Jain monks on the Udayagiri hills, 
erected many pillars and renovated old temples.'*° At Pabhosa near Kosam 
(Allahabad District) two caves are discovered in which one inscription is of the 
Sunga age. The inscription naar dedication by Asadhasena for the use of 
Kasyapa Arhats i.e. the Jaina Sramarias of Kas yapialati of Manavagana 
established by Arya Suhasti’s disciple Arya Rsigupta."”’ 


A very old bronze image of Tirthankara Parsvanatha in the Kayotsarga 
mudra whose right hand and a part of his snake hoods overhead are mutilated, 
now exhibited in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay was found at Jundhali 
Baug, Thana district (fig.17), its pedestal is missing and unfortunately there is no 
records of its original find spot. The limbs are long and slim. The modeling of 
the torso, especially of the belle and abdomen are closely allied to the highly 
polished torso of the Jina image from Lohanipur and the Harappa red stone 
torso. Thus the image is modeled in the Indus Valley style. In the absence of any 
written record no precise date can be assigned to. it on stylistic grounds. 


U.P.Shah dates it not later than C.100 3 ia 


Ksatrapa and Kushana Periods 


In the Kushana period, the Jains were worshipping along with the Stupas, 
the Caitya-tree, the Dharma-Cakra, the Ayagapatas, Dhvaja pillars. a holy 
symbols like the Svastika, Srivatsa, Lotus, a pair of fish as well as the image of 


' In this period the images of 


Tirthahkaras in the kayotsarga and dhyana mudra. 
Tirthankaras were nude. The construction of Tirthankara images wearing a 
lower garment was started in post Gupta period, later than Kushana period.'~’ 
But the Jina images of this period were marked with srivatsa symbol.'*' During 
this period at Mathura, we do not find any Tirthankara images with cognizance. 
In this period Rsabhanatha with locks of hair on the back and shoulders, 
Parsvanatha with a canopy of seven snake-hoods overhead, and Aristanemi with 
Krsna and Balarama, all the other Jina images could be identified only with the 
help of their names mentioned in the inscriptions on their pedestals.'*” The Panca ” 


Kalyanakas from the life of each Jina were carved as a decorative motif.'** The 


dance of Nilanjana before King Rsabha is preserved in the Lucknow Museum 
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No.J.354 and it belongs to the Sunga period (fig.18).'** An interesting class of 
images of the Kushana and post Kushana period represents a Tirthankara 
identified as Neminatha flanked by Balarama and Vasudeva Krsna. One such 
image of the late Kushana period shows Balarama with seven hoods and four 
hands. The upper right hand holds a hala (plough), the lower left hand being 
akimbo, Vasudeva Krsna carries the upper left hand a gada (mace) and in upper 
right cakra. The objects in the remaining two hands are broken.’ An image of 
Aryavati probably representing the mother of Jina (more like mother of 
Mahavira) is also recognized.'*° An image of Sarasvati and the four-fold Jina 
figures (Sarvato-bhadrika pratima) with Adinatha, Parsvanatha and other two 
Jinas are also found.'*’ Therefore Jina image worship at Mathura in the Kushana 
period has a long history. This Stupa mentioned in later texts was probably built 
on the relics of Parsvaniatha who was an historical figure who lived before 
Mahavira.'** 

At Junagadh near Girnar.. is a group of about twenty monastic rock-cut 
cells, known as caves of Bawa-pyara’s Math and described by Burgess.'~’ 
Arranged in three lines, these caves have a very early form of Caitya window 
ornament over cave B.'*’ Cave F is a primitive cell, flat-roofed, originally with 
four pillars, the back being a semi circular apse. Cave K in this group has two 
cells with carvings of the auspicious pot and foliage (mangala-kalasa) and other 
symbols like the Svastika, Srivatsa, Bhadrasana, Minayugala etc. found on the 
Mathura Ayagapatas. These symbols could not conclusively establish the Jaina 
character, but the discovery of a mutilated inscribed slab (buried in front of cell 
1) of the time of the grandson of Jayadaman (Rudrasena, the son of Rudradaman) 
referring to those who had obtained Kevala Jina and conquered death and old 
age shows that atleast in the second century A.D. the caves were in the hands of 


the Jainas.'*' 


Images of the Tirthankaras of the 1“ and 2™ Century A.D. are in a class 
apart from the human figures, delineated on the railing posts and tympana 
characterized by heavy shoulders and chest and archaic solidity, their position of 


their hands is such that their elbows form a 60 degree cone. Images with open 
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eyes are rather stiff in pose and devoid of expression and grace. The images are 
normally robeless, with the Srivatsa mark on the chest and with circular haloes. 
Scalloped in some cases, is either seated cross-legged with the hands in dhyana- 
mudra or standing in Kayotsarga mudra (fig.19). Lanchanas are not depicted 
during that period. There were only four Tirthankara images are found, those of 
Mahavira, Parsva, Aristanemi and Rsabha. To differentiate the individual 
Tirthankara, Parsva is marked by a canopy of snake hood, Aristanemi’s images 
had Krsna and Balarama on either side and Rsabha who has some locks of hair 
falling in his shoulders. Thus we see that during Sunga and Kushana period the 


images had some extra-ordinary features. 


Pre-Gupta and Gupta Periods 


The six metal images of Jinas from Chausa near Buxur (Bihar), now in 
the Patna Museum, display a simple, charm ecstatic and blissful expression, out 
of these six, two represent the eighth Jina Candraprabha, as is clear from his 
cognizance (fig.20, 21). Crescent shown at the top of the Parikara.'*” The face 
of Candraprabha is round, the torso diminutive and shoulders and arms a little 
drawn. The portion below the waist is not sharply defined. The other represents 
the first Jina Rsabhadeva, so identified on account of the locks of hair falling 


mel image of Rsabhadeva are perfectly 


down on his shoulders (fig.22). 
proportioned and shows an ovoid and robust face, ear with lengthened lobes, 
neck with regular striations and a masterly coulescence of planes from the 
shoulder to the wrist and below, with every plane distinctly defined yet smoothly 
merging into each other. The palms are disproportionately large and the toes are 
splayed. The hair is shown flowing sideways and has a parting at the middle of 
the scalp; locks of hair are shown falling on the shoulder in ripples. The 
remaining two are unidentified due to corrosion and the consequent lack of 
details. In the words of Coomaraswamy, the cult image of the Kushana period 


was a magnificient primitive, clumsy passes through a gradual evolution and 


takes its place in architecture of the Gupta age.'“4 


The twin rock-cut Sonbhandar caves located at Rajgir (Bihar), carry an 


inscription of the character of 1“ or century A.D. According to it a great 
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teacher Munivairadeva (Vajra) got excavated two caves as residence for Jaina 


' Vairadeva was a great 


ascetics, with the images of Arhats installed therein. 
Svetambara Acarya who died in the 584" year of Mahavira’s nirvana (57 
A.D.).'° The earliest Jina image of the Gupta period represents the twenty 
second Tirthaikara Neminatha in the ruined temple on the Vaibhara hill of 
Rajgir (fig.23).'*” The mutilated inscription records the name of Sti Candragupta 
II. This black basalt image is 79 x 68 cms. The head of the Jina figure is badly 
mutilated; seated in the dhyana mudra on a throne. The pedestal has the figure 
of rampant lions on its extreme ends and a princely figure standing inside the 
dharma cakra on his either side there are two Jina sitting in dhyana mudra. The 


princely figure in the cakra was identified as Aristanemi (Neminatha as a young 


prince) by Chandra'* but U.P. Shah interprets the figure as the Cakra purusa.'*” 


Another interesting specimen of the Gupta period is standing image of 
Tirthahkara having two flying garlands bearers near the head in front of the 
circular halo with a lotus in the centre and a border of small rosettes on the outer 
edge, and two half-seated devotees (heads lost) near the legs was discovered at 
Bernagar (Vidisa). It is now preserved in the Gwalior Museum (fig.24).'"° The 
very long arms reaching the knees, broad and somewhat rounded shoulders, the 
modeling of the torso, etc., suggest a date of late 6"" century. Three inscribed 
images of Tirthankaras are found in a village called Durjanpur in Vidisa district 
of Madhya Pradesh (fig.25, 26).'"' The inscriptions appear on the pedestals of 
the Tirthankaras who are seated in padmasana and dhyana mudra; the pedestal 
have a winged lion at each end and dharma-cakra, with the rim facing, in the 
centre. Two of the images have their faces mutilated, but they have a male 
standing cauri-bearer on each side and a halo behind the head. The haloes have 
a scalloped border on the outer edge and a beautiful open multipetalled lotus in 
the centre. The Srivat. .sa mark is clearly visible on the chest. The position of the 
elbow and arm, held farther away on each side from the torso, is peculiar and 
makes a sort of triangle of the whole image, with the head as the apex and the 
hands as the two sides of a triangle. This seems to be the ideal mode of yogic 
padmasana posture in this period.’ In one of the Udayagiri caves (cave 20) near 


Vidisa is found an inscription of the Gupta year 106 reign a Kumaragupta-I with 
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a figure of Parsvanatha, “Awe inspiring on account of the horrible fangs of a 


‘ 53 
snake carved over his head”. 


At Sarnath near Varanasi there is a figure of Ajitanatha, which can be 
traced to the Gupta period.’* A few more sculptures are preserved in the 


'S° Several other sculptures and copper plates discovered 


Lucknow Museum. 
from places like Kahaon in U.P., Paharpur in Bengal, Murti near Ketas, Akota 


near Baroda can be assigned to the Gupta period. 


Jaina sculptures of Tirthahkaras upto the 4"" & 5" centuries A.D. (Gupta 
period) obtained from Rajgir, Mathura and Vidisa though limited in number, 
show no trace of a garment on the person of the Tirthankara. But the standing 
Adinatha image (fig.27) in bronze from Akota in Gujarat, with silver-studded 
eyes, datable to the last quarter of the “ib century A.D., is the earliest known 


S6-epein : 
”° This is a very 


image with a lower garment on the person of a Tirthankara. 
beautiful bronze image, about 76cms. in height, unfortunately partly mutilated 
and with the pedestal lost. But the modeling is beautiful and in the chaste Gupta 
tradition, comparable with the exquisitely cast copper Buddha from Sultanganj. 
The half-closed silvet-inlaid eyes indicate the Jina in blissful meditation. The 
lower lip, which according to the maha-purusa-laksana should be coral in colour, 
is inlaid with copper. The ,beautifully modeled torso with broad rounded 
shoulders and thin waist conforms to the Gupta idols. Hair-locks falling on the 
shoulders help us to identify him as Adinatha. His hands reach the knees and he 
is shown young and energetic with a pleasing countenance as laid down by 
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Varahamihira. ’’ The hair on the head is in schematic curls and an usnisa is also 
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shown.!*. 


In Mathura, a stone plague representing Kanha Samana (Krsna Sramana) 
by name, holding on his forearm a piece of cloth to cover his nudity ich 
suggests the existence of the ardhaphalakas (monks with partial coverings) in the 
2™ century A.D.'”’ This tablet with the, figure of Kanha along with a lady in 
abhaya-mudra bears an inscription dated in the year 99, presumably of the Saka 


era (fig.28).' 
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Transitional Period 


The transitional period from Gupta art to the provincial schools of art 
witnessed a remarkable revival and growth of Tantric practices in Brahmanism, 
Buddhism and Jainism. The artist had a wider range of subject matter to follow 
the rigid canonical instructions. As a result the medieval period or the 
transitional period from 600 to 1000 A.D. resulted in the production of lifeless 
mechanical images. The same period also produced some of the famous 


specimens of Indian Art and Architecture, Sculptures and Paintings. 


From Valabhi D.R. Bhandarkar discovered five bronze images of 
standing Tirthaikaras, which are preserved in the Prince of Wales Museum 
Bombay (fig.29).'°' On the basis of the partly extant inscriptions, atleast two of 
them assigned to 6"" century A.D.'” 

According to U.P. Shah a four-fold (caumukha) Jaina sculpture from the 
Sonbhandara cave, Rajgir and a figure of Adinatha, with the name of a monk 
Vasantanandi inscribed (8" century A.D.) on the pedestals from the ruined brick 
shrine of Vaibhara hill, Rajgir are typical examples of Jaina sculpture of the 
Eastern school.'® The temple of Lord Santinatha of Valabhi existed around 610 
A.D.'" images of Candraprabha, Adinatha, Parsvanatha and Mahavira were 
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transferred from Valabhi to Somnath.” Rock-carvings of the Navamuni, 
Barabhuji and the Trisula caves with figures of Tirthankaras and attendant 
Yaksinis, are of great iconographic value though they represent crude specimens 


of Orissa art in C.900 A.D.'” 


A 7" century image of Parsvaratha inscribed in the Akota hoard refers to 
the dedication of the image in the Rathavasatika, while an inscribed figure of 
Rsabhadeva of C.1000 A.D. from the same hoard records its dedication by 
Dronacarya in the Ankottakavasatika. Thus, Ratha-vasatika and 
Ankottakavasatika ste names of Jaina shrines at Akota where images are 


recorded to have been installed by Jinabhadra Vacanacarya in the 6" century.'”” 
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Jaina bronze images ranging from 6" century to 11" century A.D. have 

been obtained in the Akota hoard. According to U.P. Shah two bronze images 
one of Rsabhadeva with a Yaksa and Ambika and the other is of an unidentified 
Jina. They are installed by Jinabhadra gani Ksamasramana. The first was 


installed between C.500-550 A.D. and the second, between C.550-600 A.D.'® 


In Tamil Nadu, the earliest known original Jaina cave-temple is the one at 
Malaiyadikkurichi in Tirunelveli District, subsequently converted into a Siva 


' The rock-cut Jaina cave temple at Sittannavasal, called in_ its 


temple. 
inscription Arivar-Kovil of Annalvayil (temple of the Arhat at Annavasal) must 
have come into existence in the late 7" or early 8" century as can be deduced 
from the pelaeography of a short label-inscription on the northern side of the 


base of the rock-cut mandapa.'”” 


The most important monument is in the famous 
city of Kanchi, known to have been a centre where all the religions flourished. 
The Candraprabha temple (fig.30) in the Jaina temple complex at Jina Kanchia 
suburb of Kanchipuram, which is even today a living centre of the Jaina sect. 
This temple is the northern most structure in the existing complex of four major 
temples and three minor shrines within a huge enclosure. This monument is a 
temple dedicated to Vardhamana to which the people of the district made a grant 
of land in the reign of Pallava Simhavarman (early 6" century), the father of 
Simhavisnu.'”' 

In Tamil Nadu the epigraphical reference of a Jaina monument afforded 
by Tirunatharkunru (South Arcot district) inscription of about the 6" century 
states that it is the Nisidikai of Candranandi-asiriyas (acarya) who died by 
fasting for fifty-seven days. There are twenty four rock cut sitting Jaina!” 


images probably representing the Tirthankaras, on top of the rock. 


In Harivamsa purana, Acarya Jinasena states that he started the writing 
of this work in the temple of Lord Parsvanatha_ built by Nannaraja at 
Vardhamanapura and completed it in the Lord Santinatha Temple at 
Dostatika.'”* This clearly indicates that there existed atleast two Jaina temples in 


Saurashtra during this period. 
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King Vanaraja built a Jaina temple at Anahilapataka and installed in it the 
image of Parsvanatha brought from Panicasara.'4 Ninnaya whom King Vanaraja 


regarded as a father, erected a temple to Lord Rsabhadeva in the same city.'” 


In the later half of the 9" century A.D. as recorded in the 
Purnatallagaccha Pattavali, King Yasobhadra built a Jaina temple with 24 
devakulikas at Dinduanapura.'”° The Mahavira temple at Osia (fig.31), old 
Jodhpur State, Marwar or ancient Upakesa, is mentioned as a place of Jaina 
pilgrimage in the Sakala-tirtha-Stotra of Siddhasenastri. It has a group of Hindu 
temples of 8'"~-10" centuries, which closely resemble the style of those at Eran, 
Patari, Amvam and Jhalrapatan. It shows a courtyard with a row of subsidiary 
shrines belonging to the 10" century and was built in the reign of Vatsaraja of 
the Pratihara dynasty (770-800 A.D.). The temple faces north and consists on 
plan of a sanctum enclosed by ambulatory, antarala (vestibule), gudha-mandapa 
(a closed hall) with lateral transepts, trika-mandapa and a mukha-catusti 
approached by a flight of steps. But was partly renovated in 956, and deva- 
kulikas surrounding the temple proper, the main Sikhara and a torana were 
added in the 11" century A.D. The original sanctum has survived only upto the 
wall cornice, while the sikhara clustered by three rows of turrets is latter 


restoration in the development of medieval style of Rajasthan.'”’ 


Vikran e7a, 
A loose plaque of 1075, representing the mothers of twenty-four Jinas, 
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each with a child on her lap, preserved in the courtyard is noteworthy. ‘” A rare 


specimen of the female of Mallinatha image (fig.32) preserved in the Lucknow 
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Museum 


unfortunately its head is mutilated and lost. The cognizance, 
waterpot, in the centre of the seat is much defaced. The dhyana mudra and 
padmasana posture, and the developed breasts make it quite certain that the 
sculpture represents Tirthankara Mall according to Svetambara tradition, on the 
back the braid of hair (veni) is well preserved. There are lotus marks on palms 
of hands of the Jina. The sculpture (no.J.885) was obtained from Unao in U.P. 


It is generally assigned to C.9" century A.D. 
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The introduction of the twenty-four Yaksas and Yaksinis, as attendants of 
different Tirthankaras, depiction of eight planets on two sides of the Tirthankara 


images on the pedestal are good examples of the art of the transitional period. 


Medieval Period 


During this period the construction of temples took place on a large scale 
under the patronage of the Paramaras of Malwa and Calukyas of Gujarat. 
During this period huge and beautiful temples were built not only in Gujarat, 
Rajasthan and Malwa, but also in eastern and southern India. King Mularaja was 
a great builder who built a Jaina temple called Mularajavasatika at 
Anilhilapataka.'® The Pattavalis reveal that King Raghusena built a shrine for 
Rsbhadeva at Ramasainyapura (near Dessa in North Gujarat) and the images of 
Candraprabha were installed therein by Acarya Sarvadevasuri in Vikram 


era1010 (953 A.D.).'*' 


The epigraphical records also refer to the shrine of Raghusena King 


a copper plate issued in Vikram 


Kunkana built a Jaina temple at Candravati. 
era 1033 (976 A.D.) by Prince Camundaraja mentions a Jaina temple at 


Varunasasmaka (modern Vadsama in Mehsana district). 


According to Acarya Hemacandra, King Siddharaja erected a temple of 
Lord Mahavira at Siddhapura, which seems to be the same as Siddhavihara 
referred to in the Kumarapala Pratibodh.'* It was a Caturmukha temple 
surrounded by a row of 24 devakulikas. Later writers inform that it was a model 


for the renowned Dharanivihara (1440 A.D.) of Ranakapura (Rajasthan)'™* 


Vimala Shah a minister of Solanki court, built a magnificient marble 
temple of Adinatha at Delwada, Mt. Abu in 1032 (fig.33).'* Its garbha-grha, 
gudha mandapa and trika mandapa (popularly known as nava chauski) are 
original. The remaining portions like the ranga mandapa, a bhamati 
(circumbulatory path) and in the couryard a group of devakulikas (smaller 
shrines) with a pillared carridor in front have been added in the 12" century. 


Sixteen brackets apparently without any architectural value show figures of 
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sixteen tantric Goddesses called Mahavidyas. The mandapa was erected by 
Prthvipala, a minister of Kumarapala.'*° All the available space in the ceilings, 
walls, door frames, or pillars was utilized to present pictures from Jaina 


mythology. 


A King Dandanayaka sajjana built a temple for Lord Parsvanatha at 
Sahkhegvara in 1099 A.D.'*’ Queen Nittaradevi erected a temple of Lord 
Parsvanatha at Patadi.'* In 1119 Danda-nayaka Karpardin built a temple at 
Patan. Minister Udayana erected a temple to Simandharasvami at Dholaka, 
which was consecrated by Vadidevasuri. : He also constructed the Udayanavihara 
at Khambat. Stesthin Dhovala built the Munisuvrata temple at Dholaka in 
1137.'® This glorious period is represented by four extinct, fine Jaina temples 
i.e. the temples of Parsvanatha and Neminatha at Kumbharia, the Neminatha 


temple at Girnar and the Jina temple at Sejakpur.'” 


King Kumarapala (1144-74) successor of Siddharaja constructed 
numerous Jaina and Brahmanical temples. He built as many as 32 Jaina temples 
to atone for his sinful deeds of the past like killing animals and meat eating etc. 
At Patan he built a Kumaravihara, dedicated to Parsvanatha, with twenty-four 
deva-kulikas. He also built Kumara-viharas at Girnar, Satrunjaya, Prabhasa. 
Abu, and Khambat and in towns like Tharada, Idara, Jalora, Div and Mangrol. In 
memory of his father Tribhuvanapala, he built the Tribhuvanavihara. dedicated 
to Neminatha, with seventy-two deva-kulikas and a tri-vihara in 1160.'”' At 
Dhandhuka, the birthplace of his Guru Hemacandracarya, he constructed the 
Jholika-vihara in 1163.'”” 

While most of the temples built by Kumarapala were destroyed or have 
succumbed to damage his largest erection i.e. the Ajitanatha temple at Taranga. 
built in 1165, still stands as a magnificient structure. His ministers also built 
shrines dedicated to Tirthankaras. Minister Prthvipala added mandapas to the 
Adinatha temple at Abu and Vanaraja-vihara at Patan. Minister Amrabhatta 
replaced the old Sakunika-vihara at Baruch by a magnificient new temple in 


1166.'"* Like his brother, Vagbhata replaced the old shrine of Lord Adinatha at 
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Satruttjaya by a grand new temple in 1155-57. At the foot of the Satrunjaya hill 
he founded the town of Vaghabhatapura and built there Tribhuvana-vihara and 
dedicated it to Lord Parsvanatha.'* The Parsvanatha temple at Ghumli, of which 
only the mandapa has survived, is stylishly akin to the better-known Navalakha 


temple belonging to the end of the 12" century. 


By about 1220, the political power had practically passed from the 
Caulukyas to the Veghelas, whose ministers Vastupala and Tejapala were the 
greatest builders in the art history of India. The two illustrious brothers built 
more than fifty temples and the number of shrines restored or renovated by them 
is overwhelming. Vastupala built the Vastupala-vihara and Parsvanatha temple 
at Girnar.'” While at Satrunjaya he built an Indramandapa in front of Lord 
Adinatha temple and also temples of Neminatha, Parsvanatha, Munisuvrata and 
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Mahavira.'® He erected an Adinath temple at Dholaka “’ and Astapada prasada 


at Prabhasa Patan.!”° 


His brother Tejapala built the Asaraja-viharas at Patan and Junagadh, 
Parsvanatha temple at Dabhoi and Khambat, Neminatha temple at Dholaka and 
Adinatha temple at Prabhasa. He also built temples at Tharad, Karnavati, 
Godhra, Pavagadh and Navasari, besides the Neminatha temple at Mt. Abu.'” 

The philanthropic tradition set up by Vastupala and Tejahpala was carried 
forward by Jagadushah of Bhadeshwara and Pethada of Mandavagadha. 
According to Acarya Sarvanandasuri, Jagadushah built a temple of Adinatha at 
Dhanka, a Caturvimgati Jinalaya at Wadhwan, a temple of Adinatha with fifty- 
two deva-kulikas at Sevadi and a temple of ésntinatha. at Devakula near Sulaka 


°° Pethada is said to have erected eighty-four Jaina temples at 
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Sanapura. 


different places. Such as Satrunjaya, Prabhasa, Mandradurga etc. 


Temples of Rajasthan 


The Parsvanatha temple at Phalodi, ancient Phalavardika, a Jaina tirtha in 
Marwar Was built by Vadidevasuri in the year 1147. This edifice was destroyed 


by the Muslim invaders, but perhaps it was renovated by Jinapala suri.” An 
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inscription (v.s 1221) on a marble slab lying in the temple speaks of a gift of 
Candaka together with $ti-Citrakittiya Silapata in the shrine of Parsavanatha at 
Phalavardhika by Poravada Ropimuni and Bhandari Dasadha. Another epigraph 


mentions sculpturing of Uttannapatta by Sethc Municandra.”* 


In Mevad, an interesting Jaina monument built in 1100 A.D. and repaired 
in about 1450, exists at Chitor in the form of a beautiful Kirttistambha (pillar of 
glory) about 80 feet high and composed of eight storeys (fig.34).”" The structure 
belongs to the Digambara sect and has a pavilion on the top of which is 


enshrined a Caumukha image. 


At Rupanagar, a place near Kishangarh in Rajasthan, three memorial 


5 One of them is dated 


pillars or nisedhikas were noticed by Dr. Bhandarkar. 
Vikram era 1018 (961 A.D.) and is surmounted by a Jina image. The epigraph 
on it refers to nisedhika of Meghasenacarya. Another one also mentions 
Meghasenacarya. The third one records the name of Padmasenacarya, with the 


date of his death as 1019. 


Some of the principle Jaina shrines are found within the fort of Jaisalmer. 
These shrines are dedicated to Parsvanatha, Adinatha, Shiinatha. 
Sambhavanatha and Mahavira. M.A.Dhaky’s observations on these monuments 
are significant. “In its sandy isolation for about a century one temple after 
another rose in succession as a son follows the father. Unperturbed, there flow 
that steady, forth right current of evolution; the progress or otherwise can be 


0% The oldest of them is the Laksmana- 


perceived here in a sequential order. 
viara (1417), which is dedicated to Parsvanatha built by one Jagaddhara,”” 
possesses a fine torana, an ornate mukhacatuski (porch), ranga-mandapa. trika. 
gudha mandapa, mula-prasada and fifty-two devakulikas. The pillars and 
ceilings of the hall preserve some residual decorative features that remind us of 


the older Maha-Maru style of architecture. 


The temple of Sambhavanatha (1431 A.D.) displays a ceiling in its ranga- 
mandapa, a grand spectacle, which recapitualates several features of the Sa 


century. The temple of Jina Candraprabha (1453 A.D.) seems an abridged 
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/ 
version of the Cuturmukha temple at Ranak pur. The temple of Santinatha 
(1480 A.D.) too possesses a few interesting ceilings together with it samvarana 
(bell-roof) notable for its complexity. The temple of Adinatha founded in the 


same year is not as important as the preceding four temples. 


An interesting Jaina temple at Nagda in the Vicinity of Ekalingi known as 
Padmavati-mandira is partly built into the rock of the hill. It seems to be a 
shrine of Parsvanatha according to the inscription of the Vikrama year 1356 and 


1391 found in its main garbha grha. 


Temples of Bengal 


In Bengal especially in the western districts the Jainas were probably 
pioneers in disseminating Aryan culture. But unfortunately no earlier Jaina 
vestiges have been brought to light. A few sculptures of the medieval period are 
however noteworthy. The seated image of Rsabhadeva from Surohor in the 
Dinajpur district, is stylishly attributed to the 10" century. It shows the lingering 
grace and charm of Gupta art. J.V. Banerjee describes the sculptures as follows: 
“Shaped in the form of a miniature shrine, it contains the central figure of the 
Jina, with, his characteristic fanchana (bull) below the pedestal on which he is 
seated in the Vaddha-padmasana with his hands in dhyana-mudra and miniature 
figures of twenty-three other Jinas with their peculiar marks, seated inside small 
shrines in similar attitude as the central figure. These are arranged in tiers. seven 
on either side of the main image and nine in three parallel rows of three on the 
top. These last three rows are made to project a little forward, thus serving as a 
sort of canopy to the principle figure. Two chowry-bearing attendants stand in 
graceful pose, one on either side of it and at a level with its jata-mukuta are 
shown garland bearing Vidyadhara couples flying among the conventional 
representation of the clouds. The whole composition is carved with minute skill 
and refined delicacy and probably belongs to the early Pala period.“”> At Ujani in 
Burdwan, a image of Santinatha of the 11" -12" century was discovered. It is 
housed in the Vangiya Sahitya Parisad Museum in Kolkata. The black slab of 
the image shows the nine grahas, the fanchana, the antelope of the Tirthankara is 


depicted on the pedestal.” 
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Two images of Rsbhadeva, one from Mayta (Midnapur district) and the 

other from Garh Jaipur (Purulia district) both in West Bengal are discovered. In 
the first (fig.35), the Jina stands in Kayotsarga mudra flanked by two attendants 
and by four other Tirthankaras, two on each side of the stela. The cognizance 
bull is seen in the pedestal. The head is crowned by Jata-bhara and a parasol in 
shown above the head. In the second image (fig.36) the Jina stands in 
kayotsarga pose between two attendants. The bull is shown on the pedestal. He 
is seen installed within a shrine, which is fronted by a trefoil arch and 
surmounted by a roof in tiered stages crowned by an amalaka. There are 
representations of the twenty four Tirthankaras in six rows of two each on either 
side. These two images belonging to the i century are now found in the 
Asutosh Museum of Indian Art, Calcutta University.7"° At Alaura, a stone image 
of Santinatha, of about 13" century is found. The Jina stands in Kayotsarga 
mudra with his cognizance, the deer. Several other Tirthankara images may be 
seen on the stela, which has a parasol on top. An exquisitely carved broze image 
of Ambika, the Yaksi of Neminatha, was found at Nalgora, 24 parganas. The 
deity in graceful moulding stands on a lotus, holding with her left hand a child 
on her waist, under the bent bow of a tree. A nude child is shown standing on 
her right side. At the bottom of the tree Ambika’s cognizance, the lion is found. 
On the ground and the image can be attributed to the 10" century.”'' Thus 


Jainism was popular in this area during the medieval period. 


Temples of Bihar 


Bihar is the birth place of Mahavira and it also enjoys the importance of 
being the Nirvana place of twenty-one Tirthankaras. Lord Mahavira roamed the 
length and breadth of Magadha in modern Bihar. Bihar occupies a unique place 
in the history of Jainism. In Bihar, a stupa was built at Pavapuri"'> by the Gods 
who came to attend the Nirvana of Mahavira and a temple was also erected there 
by King Nandivardhana. The place was visited by Buchanan, Franklin, Kittoe, 
Cunningham, Beglar, Broadey and others. Buchanan speaks of a group of 
temples around two courtyards in the village and refers to a number of 


inscriptions in them. The earliest of them is dated to 1548 A.D. Bhandarkar’s 
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list no.1003 includes only one inscription from Pavapuri, which is dated 
Vikrama 1697 (1640 A.D.). Another inscription 1641 A.D. recording the 
restoration of the tirtha and construction of a temple is also reported to have been 


713 The temple in the tank at Pavapuri called Jalamandir, is obviously 


found there. 
a modern one. Varanasi is a well-known to the Jainas as the birth-place of 
Parsvanatha. The temple of Bhelupura believed to mark the actual birth spot of 
the Tirthankara, is stated to date during the period of Akbar, as a text dated in the 
Vikrama year 1619 refers to it.7"* But structurally the present temple, which is 
built in the degenerated late Mughal style is of a much later period. There is a 


good collection of late medieval Jaina sculpture in this temple. 


The Parsvanatha hill named after Parsvanathg the 23" Tirthahkara is the 
highest mountain in South Bihar. Beglar refers to an old Jain temple on the 
northern slope of the hill called Madhuban and says that it contains numerous 
sculputed stones of the ancient period.”'> Bloch however says that the oldest 
remains he saw were a number of foot prints of various Tirthankaras, which had 
been consecrated on the 9" February 1969.*'° On the summit of the hill there is a 
main temple enshrining””” foot prints of ParSvanatha consecrated on the 17" 


February 1793. The temple is of much later date.”"* 


The large temple on the 
southern scope of the hill called Jalamandira enshrines the modern statues of 
eight Tirthankaras. Although the Jaina texts speak of very high antiquity of this 


place, the temples are all of recent dates. 


In March 1974 twenty-nine Jaina bronzes, of which twenty-seven are 
Tirthankaras, were discovered at Aluara in Dhanbad district. They are now 
housed at Patna Museum. Most of the Tirthankara images in the hoard have 
urna on their foreheads. The palms and fingers of all standing Tirthankaras 
touch their body. The cognizances are present in all cases and through them can 
be indentified as Rsabhadeva, Candraprabha, Ajitanatha, Santinatha, 
Kunthunatha, Parsvanatha, Neminatha, Mahavira, and Ambika. Some of them 


belong to the early 1 _ century.””” 
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Temples of Orissa 


In Orissa, no specimens are available for about nine centuries following 
the age of the Ranigumpha group, but rock-art reliefs of Navamuni and 
Barabhuji caves belonging to 8" and 9" centuries and the standing Jinas near 
Udyotakesari’s cave were carved in the 11" century.” The Museum at Khiching 
in the Mayurbhanj state provides interesting sculptures of these three or four 
centuries. They are mostly damaged and identification in several instances is not 
possible due to the absence or indistinct nature of the emblems. In the group 
there are two standing images of Rsabhadeva and Mahavira on one stela, each 
standing in Kayotsarga mudra, flanked by the usual attendants and recognized by 
the lanchana ‘the bull’ and “the lion”’shown on the pedestal (fig.37).~' A 
standing image of Parsvanatha with a seven-hooded snake canopy over the head 
is also recognized.” A sculpture of Ambika Yaksi in the British Museum is a 
beautiful specimen of this period.” 

There are about twenty-five Jina images mostly in stone, housed in the 
Digambara Jaina temples, Chaudhuzi Bazaar, Cuttack. The images are mainly 
of the Tirthankaras, such as Rsabhadeva, Candraprabha, Santinatha, 
Suparsvanatha and Parsvanatha. Some of them belong to the 10" — 11" century. 
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while others are of later dates.“ It shows that in Orissa Jainism prevailed upto 


11'" century. 


Temples of Andra Pradesh 


In Andhra Pradesh, Jainism did not find a congenial soil for thriving. 
Though in different parts of this region ruins of some Jaina temples and 
specimens of sculpture, especially those representing Tirthankaras, are met 
with.” They are not interesting from the view of point of art or iconography. A 
copper plate inscription™” of the time of the Eastern Calukya King 
Visnuvardhana III records the renewal of the grant of the village of 
Musinikonda, which had been earlier granted to a Jaina temple called Nadumba- 
vasadi at Vijayawada by Ayyana-Mahadevi, the Queen of Kubja Visnuvardhana, 


the founder of the dynasty. 
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In the middle of the 10" century some Jaina sculptures were found near a 

place called Kurikyal in Karimnagar district. One of them represents the image 
of Cakresvari, the attendant of Adinatha. Below this image is an inscription” of 
Jinavallabha, brother of famous Kannada poet Pampa (950 A.D.), stating that 
these images were made by Jinavallabha. Jainism was popular in the early part 
of the history of the Vijayanagar empire. At Hampi, is the Jaina temple of 
Ganigitti built in 1385 by Iruga, the minister of Bukka II, in the reign of 
Harihara I]. There is a lofty Manastambha in front of the temple with an 
inscription, which mentions the above fact; besides it mentions that this temple 
is a Caityalaya of Kunthu-Jinanatha. The stone structure facing north has a 
garbha-grha, antarala, ardha-mandapa and a maha-mandapa with an attached 
sub-shrine facing east. The pillars are of the early heavy cubical variety. The 
superstructure is a stepped pyramid of six diminishing talas of plain horizontal 


slabs. The neck is square and the low square Sikhara is domical.””* 


Temples of Tamil Nadu 


With the arrival of the Jaina Acarya Ajanandi in the 9"" century, there was 
a notable revival of Jaina activities all over Tamil Nadu. He traversed the length 
and breadth of the country as attested to by records mentioning his authorship of 
several sculptures of Jaina Tirthankaras at Karungalakkudi (Madurai District). 
Tiruvayirai (Madurai), Anaimalai (Madurai), Kurandi (Ramanathapuram). 


Alagarmalai (Madurai) and Vallimalai (North Arcot). 


An inscription at the time of the Pandya King Srimara Srivallabha cg" 
century) engraved on the rock to the right of Sittannavasal cave, Tiruchirapalli 
refers to the addition of a mukha-mandapa to the cave and to the renovation of 
its interior, including probably the provision of a fresh layer of paintings, which 
are considered a remarkable specimen of art from the view point of technique, 


design, colour-scheme and depiction of human, animal and vegetal forms.” 


Temples of Karnataka 


Karnataka sate may be said to be the second home of several important 


Jaina centres like Sravana - Belgola, Mudabidure (Mudbidri), Karkala and 
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Bhatkal. They are important not only for their art but the numerous epigraphs 
discovered in different parts of this state are important for their art and 
architecture. The famous Gommatesvara Statue at Sravana Belagola bears a label 
in four different scripts. There are several other monuments like temples at 


5! The Jaina temple of 


Sravana Begola and some of them bearing inscriptions. 
Lakkundi near Gadag in Dharwar District is in the Dravidian style and bears an 
inscription dated in Saka year 1094 (1172 A.D.)*” The Mangayi basti inscription 
states that it was caused to be built by Mangayi of Belugula in the year 1325. 
This is a plain structure, consisting of garbha-grha, a. sukanasi and nava-ranga. 
There is a standing figure of Parsvanatha, known from the inscription on its 
pedestal to have been donated by Bhinis-devi a lay disciple of Panditacarya and 


the Queen of Devaraja-I of Vijayanagara.** 


Cognizance (Lanchana) 


Images of different Tirthankaras are identical. So to differentiate them 
from each other, the fanchanas or cognizances are usually carved below their 
seats or on the top of the simhasana and sometimes on the lower end of the 
pedestal. Both the §vetambaras and the Digambaras traditions give the lists of 
these symbols. Neither the Agamas, nor the Kalpasutra mention any list of 
these cognizances. The Avasyaka Niryukti at one place refers to the fact that the 
first Tirthankara Rsabha was so called because he had the sign of a Rsabha (bull) 
on his urus.” The Vasudevahindi assigned to C. 5" A.D., which gives accounts 
of several Tirthankaras, makes no mention of their cognizances as well as their 
_attendant Yaksas and Yaksinis. The earlier Digambara works like the 
Varangacarita of Jajasimhanandi (6 century A.D.) or the Adipurana of Jayasena 
(750-830 A.D.). The Uttarapurana of Gunabhd-dra (840 A.D.) or the 
Padmacarita of Ravisena (676 A.D.) etc. do not refer to any of the lanchanas. 
Thus we do not find any literary evidence regarding lafichanas till 9" century 
except in Tiloyapannatkiwhose date is undecided due to various interpolations. 
But from the archaeological point of view the earliest reference of lanchana goes 


back to the Gupta period. 
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A comparison of the list of Ianchanas of both the sects shows the 
difference regarding the cognizance of the tenth, fourteenth and eighteenth Jinas. 
According to Svelambaras the cognizance of the tenth Jina Sitalanatha is stivatsa 
and according to Digamabaras érivratsa or svastika, similarly regarding 
fourteenth Jina Anantanatha whose fanchana is the falcon according to 
Svetambaras and the bear according to the Digambaras.**° The cognizance of 
eighteenth Jina Aranatha is fish or Tagarakusuma according to Digambara sect 
and Nandyavarta according to the §vetambara sect.””” The list of cognizance 


oe 
accorded to Digambaras and Svetambaras are given in Appendix I. 


The earliest sculpture showing a cognizance on the pedestal is the 
sculpture of Neminatha from Rajgir, with a Gupta period inscription referring to 


1.7*° In the centre of the pedestal is the beautiful figure of a 


Candragupta I 
standing cakra-purusa with the wheel on his back and on both the sides. A post- 
Gupta sculpture on the Vaibhara hill, Rajgir, representing Adinatha shows on the 
pedestal the dharmacakra flanked by a bull on either side.*’ Two sculptures 
from Siraphari near Nachna Kuthara, one of Rsabhadeva standing and the other 
of sitting Maliavira shows the cognizance on each of the two ends of the 


pedestals while dharmacakra is in the centre. The two sculptures seem to 


represent a stage of transition from the Kushana to Gupta art 


Varahamihira who described the Jina images did not refer to the 
cognizance. According to U.P. Shah in the State Museum Lucknow, there is a 
small pillar Mu. No.J268, with low carvings on two sides. It is from Kankali- 
Tila, Mathura. A relief on one side shows a male and a female circumambulating 
and a pillar surmounted by a lion. The style of carving suggests an age of a" 
century B.C.~*' Circumambulation of the pillar in this relief shows that this lion 


pillar was regarded as a sacred object, for the lion is the cognizance of Mahavira. 


Acarya Hemacandra while listing the lanchanas of the twenty four Jinas 
in his Abhidhana-Cintamani Kosa calls them Arhatam Dhvajah (the dhvajas or 
heralds of the Arhats, the signs on the banners of the Tirthahkaras),” this is also 


the view of the Digambara writer Pandit Asadhara that the herald of the Ksatriya 
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4 It is also supposed that the 


family of each Jina became his lanchana. 
Tirthankaras have 1008 extra-ordinary marks of identification on their bodies 
and the [ancana is found on the urus (right tigh). This in due course becomes the 
cognizance of that particular Tirthankara. According to Jaina tradition all the 
Tirthankaras were born in Ksatriya families. So, the emblems or crests on their 
banners were regarded as their cognizance, which begin to appear from 4"" or 5" 
century onwards on pedestals of Tirthankara images in order to facilitate their 


identification. 
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JAINA PANTHEON 


The Jaina Concept of Salakapurusas 


The Jaina Pantheon, besides the Tirthankaras and the Sasanadevtas also 
adores Salakapurusas, who are extra-ordinary personalities, and are held in high 
esteem by the Jainas. Besides the twenty-four Tirthankaras, twelve 
Cakravartins, nine Vasudevas, nine Baladevas and nine Prati-Vasudevas are 
called Salakapurusas. It may be noted that Silankastri wrote his 
Caupannamahapurisacariyam in C.925 V.S. (868 A.D.). He acknowledges that 
upto the middle of the 9"" century in this work only 54 people were mentioned as 
Salakapurusas. Acarya Hemacandra (12" century A.D) who wrote 
Trisastisalakapurusacarita included the nine Prati-Vasudevas also as 
Salakapurusas.' Two wooden book-covers of a palm-leaf in the Jaina Bhandara 
at Jaisalmer contain representations of all the 63 Salikapurusas.” It is of 12" 
century A.D and carries discussions with illustrations by Muni Punyavijaya and 
U.P.Shah in painted wooden box covers from Western India Journal of the 
Indian Society of Oriental Art. It is to be noted that Diguunbans tradition also 
included the nine Naradas, twenty-four Kamadevas and eleven Indras in this list. 
Bahubali was included in the list of Kamadevas. The Pantheon of Tirthankaras 
has already been discussed in chapter two. This chapter elaborates the Pantheon 
of Cakravartins, Baladevas, Vasudevas, Yaksas, Yaksinis, Navagrahas. 


Dikpalas, Vidyadevis, Parents of the Tirthankaras, Gurus, etc. 


Twelve Cakravartins 


Cakravartins are great and glorious men who have conquered the six 
regions by their unlimited powers and prowess and became sovereign emperors.” 
Cakravartins are universal monarchs. or world conquerors. Golden in 
complexion, they all belonged to the Kasyapa gotra. The mark of the Srivatsa 


symbol formed of hair, adorns their chests." 


Bharata, the first Caktravartin was the son of Lord Rsabha and Queen 


Sumangala who gave his name to this land, which is called Bharata or Bharata- 
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bhumi.© His chief Queen was Subhadra. Sagara the son of Sumitra and 
Yasomati of Ayodhya was the second Cakravartin. Bhadra was his chief 
Queen.° Maghava, the third Cakravartin was the son of Samudravijaya and 
Bhadra, his Queen was Jaya. Sanatkumara, the fourth Cakravartin was the son of 
King Asvasena and Queen Sahadevi of Hastinapura. Vijaya was his chief 
Queen.’ Lord Santinatha, Kunthunatha and Aranatha, the 16", 17" and the 18" 
Tirthahkara were also the fifth, sixth and seventh Cakravartins respectively.® The 
eighth Subhima Cakravartin who lived in Hastinapura was the son of Krtavirya 
and Tara, Padmasri was his Queen. The next Cakravartin was Mahapadma or 
Padma was the son of Padmottara and Jvala of Varanasi. His chief Queen was 
Vasundhara. The tenth Cakravartin Harisena was the son of Mera and Mahahari, 
lived in Kampilya, in the interval between Munisuvrata and Naminatha. Devi 
was his chief Queen. The eleventh Cakravartin Jayasena was the son of Vijaya 
and Vapra of Rajagrha in the interval between Naminatha and Neminatha. 
Laksmivati was his chief Queen. The last and the twelfth Cakravartin was 
Brahmadatta, the son of King Brahma and Queen Cilani of Kampilya in the 
interval between Neminatha and Parsvanatha, Kusumavati was his chief Queen. 
According to Acarya Hemacandra the mother of the Cakravartin sees fourteen 
auspicious dreams.’ But according to the Adipurana, Bharata’s mother saw the 


sun and the moon, the Mount Meru, the lake with swans, earth and the ocean.!” 


The mother of a Cakravartin sees 14 dreams at the time of conception. || 
According to both the sects every Cakravartin obtains nine nidhis or treasures 
viz — Naisarpa (Houses), Panduka (rice and corns), Pingalam (ornaments), 
Sarvaratna (the gems), Mahapadma (clothing), Kala (determination of time for 
astrological prediction), Mahakala (mines of metals and precious stones), 
Manavaka (war crafts) and Sankha (poetry, drama and music) and also fourteen 
Ratnas or Jewels amongst human beings and amongst symbols, weapons or 
animals. They are cakra (disc), danda (staff), asi (sword), chatra (umbrella), 
carma (hides), mani (diamond), kakini (cowrie), asva (the horse), gaja (the 
elephant), the senapati (commander in chief), grhapati (home minister), 
varddhaki (the architect), purohita (the Priest) and lastly the tri (Queen).'” 


Although they are world conquerors, some Cakravartins are spiritually inclined. 
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In their later part of life they lead a life of renunciation, annihilate their karmas 
and ascend to moksa, but if they fail to do so, they land in hell after completing 
their life span on earth. In this period eleven out of twelve Cakravartins led a 
spiritually realized life and went to moksa, but the twelth Cakravartins 


Brahmadatta could not give up the life of pleasure and descended to hell. 


Representations of Cakravartins as separate sculptures are difficult to 
obtain. Maruti Nandan Prasad Tiwari has identified five figures of Bharata 
Cakravartin at Devgadh, of these some are portrayed with a Tirthankara and 
Bahubali as Tri-Tirthika images.’ Another sculpture showing Bharata and 
Bahubali is found on the Satrunjaya hill.(fig.38 ) Representations of Bahubali 
in Svetambara shrines are rare. Here Bahubali standing in meditation with 
creepers entwining his body and his sisters Brahmi and Sundari standing, one on 
each side, requesting him to give up his subtle ego. Also on the pedestal a figure 
of an elephant is carved as if it were a cognizance of Bahubali. No literary 
evidence of such a cognizance of Bahubali is found in the Digambara tradition. 
But in Svetambara tradition the elephant is symbolic of ego, the sisters of 
Babubali plead him to alight from the elephant of ego (Vira Mara Gaja thaki 
utaro, Gaja chadhya keval na hosi re), according to the inscription of this image 
it was the gift of Vyavahari Dhadasimha and installed in the Sri Santinatha 
Vidhicaitya at Sri-pattna by Sri Jina Padma Suri of Kharatara gacca in the year 
1391V.S. (1334 A.D). The left side of the image represents Bharata Cakravartin. 
Here Bharata is standing in the Kayotsarga mudra and hence the image 
represents Bharata after he renounced the world and became a Jaina monk. On 
one side of Bharata is a male figure carrying a sword in one hand and on the 
other side of Bharata is a male figure carrying a moneybag (noli) with two 
hands. Two small cakras are shown just near the fingers of both the hands of 
Bharata, and a cakra is shown in the centre of the pedestal suggesting that 
Bharata is a Cakravartin. The inscription on the pedestal shows that it was also 
installed in the Sri Santinatha Caityalaya at Sri-pattana by Jinapadma Suri in 


samvat 1391 (1334 A.D)."* 
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A battle scene between Bharata and Bahubali is available in the front 
ceiling of the Rangamandapa of the Vimalavasahi at Abu, and also in a ceiling 
of Santinatha temple at Kumbaria.'* Bahubali was neither a Tirthankara nor a 
Cakravartin in the true sense of the word. But he is adored as a Jina, particularly 
in the southern parts of India. Bahubali was the son of Rsabha and brother of 
Bharata Cakravartin. The independent images of Bahubali are found in Junagarh 
Museum, Deograh Parsvanatha temple, Khajuroho Parsvanatha temple, Bilhari 
and Lucknow Museum."° Of all the images of Bahubali available in the country, 
the image at Sravana Belagola happens to be the most important one (fig.39). It 
is the highest monolith statue of the world. This sculpture is carved out of a 
single rock, which is fine granite measuring fifty-eight feet in height, on the top 
of a large Indragiri hill in Sravana Belagola and indeed in the best specimen of 
the Ganga art and sculptures conceived as the mulanayaka, the sculpture of 
Bahubali measuring 58 feet in height, stands on the round top of a large hill 
which is itself 470 feet high from the surrounding plains. The pedestal below the 
feet of Gommata (measuring nine feet) is a full bloom lotus. He stands erect in 
Khadgasana pose with his long arms falling towards the knees, dangling on the 
sides and reaching the knees with thumbs facing in.'’ Fergusson remarks 
“Nothing more grander or more imposing exists anywhere out of Egypt, and 
even there is no known statue surpassing it in height.” This Gomatesvara 
sculpture, is wholly round from the head to knees, cut out and is wrought out of 
the hardest stone as compared to Egyptian reliefs and the Basriyan Buddha 
reliefs carved from much softer sandstone or limestone. None of the later statues 
of Gomatesvara of lesser heights found in Karkala (1342 A.D), Venur (1604 
A.D) and on the hill near Bangalore and the Ganga territory, can match the size. 
location, beauty and style of Gomatesvara at Sravana Belagola. The sculpture 
on the hills and kukkuta-sarpas and the ascending Madhavi creeper effectively 
enough, hide the effect of bold relief of the neither limbs and enhance the 
suggestion of a complete sculpture. The suttale or the pillared cloister with 
shrines for the twenty-four Tirthankaras was erected by the Ganga Raja, the 
general under HoySala Visnuvardhana (1110-1152 A.D). The earlier inscription 


of the base, on either side of the rock flanking the feet of the colossus is in three 
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scripts — Tamil (Grantha), Nagari (old Marathi) and Kannada. This and other 
statues found elsewhere show that the Gomatesvara was the God erected by 
Camundaraya, the minister and general under the Ganga King Rajamalla 
Satyavakya or Racamalla (974-984 A.D), sometimes after C.979 A.D. The date 
of its erection is taken to be 983 A.D, though the traditional date of its 
consecration according to several late literary works is the fifth lunar day of 
bright fortnight in Caitra in the Cyclic year Vibhava, corresponding to Kali year 
600 of the Kalki era which is equated to 1028 A.D.'* Other than these icons of 


Bharatha and Bahubali nothing related to other Cakravartins is to be found. 


Nine Vasudevas 


Vasudevas are also called Ardha-cakrins as they rule over three parts of 
the earth and enjoy half of the power of the Cakravartins. The Samavayanga 
Sutra’ gives the following list of Vasudevas along with the names of their 
parents 1. Triprstha, son of Prajapati and Mrgavati 2. Dviprstha, son of Brahma 
and Uma 3. Svayambhu, son of Soma and Prthvi 4. Purusottama, son of Rudra 
and Sita 5. Purusasimha or Nrsimha, son of Siva and Ammaya, 
6. Purusapundarika, son of Mahasiva and Laksmivati 7. Datta son of Agnisikha 
and Sesavati, 8. Narayana or Laksmana son of DaSaratha and Sumitra and 


re > 20 
9. Krsna, son of Vasudeva and Devaki. 
eve 


According to both the sects all the Vasudevas are black in complexion, 
wear yellow garments and have the eagle as their flag post.”' The mother of the 
Vasudeva sees seven dreams at the time of conception.” The Svetambara 
tradition gives the following seven weapons or symbols of Vasudeva. 1. The 
conch (pancajanya), 2. The disc (sudarsana cakra), 3. The club (kaumodaki), 
4. The bow (Sarnga), 5. The sword (nandaka), 6. The jewel (kaustubha mani) and 
7. The long garland of flowers (vanamala).”*> The PraSnavyakarana Sutra adds 
the Sakti to the above list.“* The Uttaradhyayana Sutra refers to only three 
weapons of Vasudeva: “As Vasudeva, the God with the conch, disc, and the 
club, in three hands who fight with unparalleled strength. The fourth hand is 


usually held in varada mudra.” The Digambara tradition mentions the following 
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seven weapons of the Vasudeva viz., bow, conch, disc, staff, sword, Sakti and 


club.”° 


All Vasudevas are said to have been born in the Gautama gotra except 
the eighth who belonged to the Kasyapa gotra. After death, the Vasudevas are 


destined to go to hell while the Baladevas obtain emancipation or go to heaven. 


Nine Baladevas 


According to both the sects, each Vasudeva has a stepbrother known as 
Baladeva; the Samavayanga Sutra gives the following list of the Baladevas, viz., 
1. Acala 2. Vijaya 3. Bhadra 4. Suprabha 5. Sudarsana 6. Ananda 7. Mandana 


8. Padma 9. Rama.’ 


The Digambara texts give the following list viz., 1. Vijaya 2. Acala 
3. Sudharma 4. Suprabha 5. Sudarsana 6. Nandi 7. Nandimitra 8. Rama 
9. Padma.”* 

According to both the sects, all the Baladevas are white in complexion 
and wear dark-blue garments. They have their banners with a mark of the palm- 
tree.”” According to Svetmbaras they carry the bow, the plough, the pestle and 
the arrow” but according to Digambaras they carry the club, the garland of 
jewels, the plough and the pestle. The Tiloyapannatti gives the following 
iconographic marks of Baladeva viz. the plough, the pestle, a chariot and a 


arland of jewels.’' The mother of the Baladeva sees 4 auspicious dreams.*~ 
g J p 


Images of Baladevas and Vasudevas, installed for worship in Jaina 
temples are not known, but scenes depicting their stories are rarely available at 
temple carvings. Sculpture No.J.47 in the State Museum, Lucknow shows 
Neminatha standing in the centre and to his right is standing Balarama, with 
snake-hoods overhead and holding the gada and the hala (plough) in his two 
upper hands and the wine-cup in one of the two lower hands. To the left of 
Neminatha is Krsna, four-armed, wearing a vanamala and showing the gada, the 
abhaya Mudra.** In sculpture No.J.121, in the same Museum and also from the 


Kankali-Tila Mathura, we find Krsna showing the gada the Sankha (conch) etc. 
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while Balarama with seven snake-hoods overhead is two-armed. The sculpture is 
of the Gupta age C.4'" century A.D. One of the ceilings in front of the 
Devakulikas at Vimala Vasahi, Delvada, Mt. Abu, contains a beautiful big relief 
sculpture showing the scene of kaliya-damana by Krsna. Another such ceiling 
shows the killing of Hiranyakasipu by the Narsimha incarnation of Visnu. Both 
these reliefs clearly demonstrate Brahmanical influence in Jaina literature and 
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art. 


Nine Prati-Vasudevas 


The Prati Vasudevas are anti- Vasudevas and are nine in Jaina mythology. 
According to both the sects they are Asvagriva, Taraka, Meraka, 
Madhukaitabha, Nisumbha, Bali, Prahlada, Ravana and Jarasandha.”° The Prati- 
Vasudevas fight with the cakra weapon. Names of Prati-Vasudevas are met with 


in Hindu mythology also where they are generally called raksasas or asuras. 


Development of Yaksas and Yaksis and their Iconographic features 


The Yaksas have influenced the Indian religious scene from a remote past 
and the whole idea of the Yaksa might well have crystallized itself from 
primitive religions and the pre-aryan settlers of India. ‘In the earlier Vedic texts 
there is a total absence of the fundamental features of Hinduism. It is only in the 
Brahmanas and Upanisads that the idea of samsara, karma, yoga, bhakti etc.. 
begins to appear and also the cult of Siva, Krsna, Yaksas, Nagas and 
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innumerable Gods and Goddesses. 


The word Yaksa occurs in several places in the Brahmanas and the 
Upanisads. In the Jaiminiya Brahmana (iii 203-272) it means nothing more than 
a wondrous thing. In the Satapatha Brahmana, Kubera is a Raksasa and Lord of 
robbers and. evildoers, which suggests that he was a deity alien to Brahmanical 
Pantheon. In the Anguttara Nikaya®, Buddha says that he is not a Deva, 
Gandhabba or Yakkha. It is said that Yakkhas are sometimes represented as 
teachers of good morale and as guardian spirits.” The inscription on the pawaya 
image of Manibhadra shows that the Yaksa was worshipped by the gosthas or 


merchants. 
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The evidences collected by Coomaraswamy show that the followers of 
Kubera’s Yaksa possess the power of assuming any shape. They are kind but at 
the same time they can fight fiercely as guardians, and it is as guardians and 
gatekeepers that they appear in the Buddhist art. The Ramayana speaks of 
Yaksatva (spirit hood) and amaratva (immortality) together as boons bestowed 
by a God or Gods.” Mahabharata tells us that men of the sattvika class worship 
Gods or devas, of the Rajasika class, the Yaksas and Raksasas and of the 
Tamasika class, the pretas and Bhutas.*' The Bhagavati sutra gives the lift of the 
following thirteen types of Yaksas, namely, 1. Punnabhadda 2. Manibhadda 
3. Salibhadda 4. Sumanabhadda 5. Cakka 6. Rakkha 7. Punnarakkha 8. Savvana 
9. Savvajasa 10. Samiddha 11. Amoha 12. Asanga 13. Savvakama.” 


The Tattvartha Bhasya of Umasvati also gives the list of thirteen types of 
Yaksas viz. 1. Purnabhadras 2. Manibhadras 3. Svetabhadras 4. Haribhadras 
5. Sumanobhadras 6. Vyaptibhadras 7. Subhadras 8. Sarvatobhadras 
9. ManusyaYaksas 10. Vanaharas 11. Vanadhipatis 12. RupaYaksas and 


13; Yaksottamas.”* 


According to the Kalpa sutra, from the moment of the descent of 
Mahavira into the mother’s womb, the Jrmbhaka Gods in Vaisramana’s service, 
residing in the tiryak (lower) world, brought riches and prosperity on Sakra’s 
command to the palace of King Siddhartha.”* The Pindaniryukti refers to the 
shrine of Manibhadra Yaksa, which lay outside the town of Samilla in a garden 
and was furnished with an assembly-hall: When smallpox broke out in the town, 


he was requested by the inhabitants to save them from the epidemic.” 


Of the Yaksas mentioned in the Jaina texts, Manibhadra and Purnabhadra 
deserve special attention. They are said to be the “two Indras” of the Yaksa 
class of Vyantara Gods, in Jaina cosmography. Offerings were made to them.” 
The Sthananga siitra states that they are chief demi-Gods in Jainism. 
Purnabhadra of the southern horde of Yaksas and Manibhadra of the Northern 
horde, it is these two chief Yaksas who had paid their homage to Mahavira at 


Campa.*’ A Caitya of Manibhadra stood to the Northeast outside the city of 
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Mithila, the ancient capital of Tirhut.“* The description of the Purnabhadra | 
caitya to the northeast of the city of Campa is given in the Aupapatika sitra.” 
While a temple of the Yaksi Bahuputrika located near Vaisali is referred to in the 
Bhagavati sutra.’ The same text further refers to Bahuputrika as one of the four 
chief Queens of each one of the two Yaksendras i.e. Manibhadra and 
Purnabhadra;° ' Manibhadra is the Yaksaraja and the chief attendant of Kubera in 
the Mahabharata. He is invoked as a patron of merchants, which may explain 
the erection of his statue at Pawaya at a merchant guild whose members were the 
devotees of Manibhadra. The fact that one of his Queens is called Bahuputrika, 
suggests her having many sons. Jaina canon reveals that the Buddhist Jambhala- 
Hariti or the Jaina Sarvanubhuti-Ambika is based on the earlier model of the 
Manibhadra, Purnabhadra and Bahuputrika pair. But the growing popularity of 
the Buddhist Jambhala, Hariti and the Brahmanical deities of Siva, Ganesa, and 


Parvati wiped out the popularity of Jaina pair of Sarvanubhuti-Ambika. 


According to Coomaraswamy, the essential element of Yaksa is a stone- 
table or altar placed beneath the tree sacred to the Yaksa. The shrine of the 
Yakkha Suciloma at Gaya is particularly described as a stone couch (tankita 
manco) on which the Buddha rested. At the Purnabhadra Caitya there were not 
only altars in an elaborate temple, but also a decorated altar beneath an Asoka 
tree in the grove. It was just an altar beneath a sacred tree that served as the 
Bodhisattva’s seat at the time of his great enlightenment. In the Nidhanakatha, 
Sujata’s maid-servant mistakes the Bodhisattva as a tree spirit. It is quite evident 
that the sacred tree and the altar represent a combination taken over by 
Buddhism from other cults, and in the case of Bodhi-tree the process can be seen 


in progress. 


It seems that all these beliefs and practices were tolerated because 
theoretically a Tirthankara could not be approached for fulfillment of worldly 
desires. The Jina is detached from all attachments that lead to bondage. His 
worship enhances higher sentiments and holds an ideal before the worshipper. 
Such a philosophy of course has no appeal for weaker minds. A man or women 


normally look up to some divine power to alleveiate them in their sufferings. 
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They pray for their favours and gifts forgetting that they are the makers of their 
own destiny. The maidens pined for their cherished husbands, ladies longed for 
male issues, merchants on voyages wanted immunity from shipwrecks and other 
calamities, mothers were anxious to see their babies safe from small-pox, Kings 
wanted to ensure victory for their armies- for all these reasons Yaksas, Nagas, 
Vidyadharas and a host of other Gods and Goddess were invoked.** These 
Yaksas, Yaksinis Nagas and such other demi Gods and Goddesses are 
introduced in temples as guardians of the Tirthankaras. The Jaina Acaryas 
accommodated them in the Pantheon by giving them a secondary place for 


ritualistic purpose.” 


Tantric accompaniments is another example of worship. As a matter of 
fact worship used in Tantric and Mantric rituals are foreign to Jaina Philosophy. 
According to some prevailing belief, mastery over spells is mantra vidya and 
was considered as a qualification for superiority. The Jaina Acaryas are also 
claimed to be masters of this vidya. This was necessary to compete with the 
Hindu creeds. The Yaksini form of worship must have been introduced to attack 


the common man towards Jainism. 


In Jaina Iconography, before the end of the 5" century A.D. we do not 
find any attendant Yaksa and Yaksi accompanying a Tirthankara. It was 
towards the end of these imperial Gupta rule and the beginning of the 
transitional period that this Sasanadevata pairs were introduced in Jaina 
Iconography. These Sasanadevatas or attendant Yaksas and Yaksinis are said to 
protect the congregation of their respective Tirthankaras.”” The Jaina texts also 
describe that after the religious discourses of the Tirthahkaras at the 
Samavasarana, Indra attaches Yaksa and Yaksi to each one of the Tirthankaras 


as their attendants.” 


The Harivamsa Purana also prescribed that all the obstructions and 
ailments are removed by adoring the Sasanadevatas.”” Pratisthasarasamgraha 
(5-12) declares that Yaksa should be placed to the right of the Jina, while the 
Yaksi has to be lodged to his left. They are mostly depicted in Lalitasana but 
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sometimes they are also seated in dhyana-mudra or standing in sthanaka mudra. 
These Yaksas and Yaksinis Started appearing over the images of Tirthankaras by 
about the 6"" century A.D., while their independent images came to be adored by 
about the 9" century A.D. Some of the features of the Jaina Yaksas and Yaksis 
are found to be influenced by their counterparts in the Buddhist and Brahmanical 
Pantheons. In the list of twenty-four Tirthaikaras Yaksas and Yaksinis, the 
names of the Brahmanical Gods like Brahma, Visnu, Siva, Indra, Skanda, 
Kartikeya, Kali, Gauri, Sarasvati, Camunda.and the Buddhist deities like Tara, 
Vajrasrnkhala, Vajratara and Vajrankusi have been included with their 
respective iconographical features.”® Thus two-fold influence of the 
Brahmanical and the Buddhist deities is visible over the Jaina deities. The 
twenty-four Yaksas and Yaksis for the first time appear in Nirvanakalika , a 


work of the 11" and 12" century A.D. by Padaliptasuri, and the texts, which 


mentioned them in the subsequent centuries are noted below. 


Acarya 
Hemacandra 


Trisastisalakapursacarita 12° century A.D. 


Pravacanasaroddhara Acarya 


Nemincandra 


Pratisthasarasangraha Vasunandi 


Padmananda-Mahakavya or Amarcandra Suri 
Catiirvimsati Jina carita 


Mantradhirajakalpa Sagarchand Suri 


Acaradinakara Varddhamana Suri 
Pratisthasaroddhara Pandit ASadhara 
(Nemichandra samhita or 


Nemicandra 
Arhanta Pratisthsarasamgraha) 


Aparajitaprecha 13™ century A.D 


Rupa Mandana and Upanendra Mohan _ | 15° century A.D. 
Devatamurti Prakarana 


12-13" century A.D. 
1411 A.D. 
1228 A.D. 
1543 A.D. 


Pratisthatilakam 
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The Yaksas and their iconographic features 
i. Gomukha Yaksa 


The Gomukha Yaksa, who is attached to the first Tirthankara Rsabhadeva 
is of golden colour and mounted over an elephant. He is in varada mudra, and 
holds a rosary, a noose and a citron in his hands.’ The Aparajitaprccha refers to 
a bull instead of the. elephant as his vehicle. According to Nirvanakalika a 
Svetambara text elephant is the vehicle of Gomukha Yaksa, found in varada 
mudra with a rosary in his right hand, whereas the left hand are told to hold a 


pasa and citron.’ Other texts too prescribe similar icons for this Yaksa.” 


The bull as the vehicle has been associated with this Yaksa in 
Acaradinakara and both the bull and the elephant are required to be projected in 
the background.” In the Digambara tradition, the head of Gomukha Yaksa is 
required to be adored with dharma cakra. His vehicle is the bull and he holds an 
axe, fruit, rosary and varada mudra.™ In South Indian traditions, both the sects 
conceive this Yaksa as having a bull’s head and four arms seated in Lalitasana, 
displaying abhaya (or varada) mudra, rosary, axe and citron. In the Svetambara 
tradition, the forehead of the Yaksa is adorned with a dharma cakra.”° Pampa, a 
Kannada poet of the 10" century A.D. describes the Gomukha Yaksa as having 
four arms, wielding the axe, fruit, rosary and varada mudra.”” 

In Western India only three independent images of Gomukha are reported 
to have been found. In all these cases the Yaksa has been portrayed having a 
bull’s head and is four-headed. An image of this Yaksa is enshrined in the 
Ghanerao Mahavira temple, Pali in Rajasthan. In this case, the Yaksa is shown 
seated in Lalitasana, holding a Kamandalu, a lotus stalk in two hands and 
varada-mudra. Another such sculpture is currently preserved in the Ajmer 
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Museum.’ 


The Yaksa is shown seated in Lalitasana displaying varada-mudra 
axe, a snake, and a citron. He wears a Yajnopavita and his head is adorned with 
a dharma-chakra.” In both the cases their vehicles are absent. A 12" century 
image of this Yaksa is found carved over the southern door of the Ajitanatha 


temple at Taranga. Gomukha Yaksa in this case is standing in tribhangha pose 
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and the elephant as the vehicle has also been carved in the figure. In one of the 


hands the Yaksa holds an ankusa. 


In the Santinatha and Mahavira temples at Kumbharia, the Yaksa also 
appears in the pictorial biography of the Jinas. These scenes were carved in the 
11" century A.D. and the four-faced Yaksa is shown in these scenes seated in 
Lalitasana. The figure in the Santinatha temple depicts Gomukha mounted over 
an elephant, projecting varada mudra, ankuSa, a pasa and a moneybag.” In the 
Yaksa images from the Mahavira temple this Yaksa projects an ankuga and 
varada mudra. In the image of Rsabha enshrined in Vimalavasahi, the Yaksa 
mounted over the elephant, holds a fruit, an ankuSa, a pasa and a moneybag. In 
other sculpture of shrine No.25 in Vimalavasahi, the Yaksa is shown displaying 
varada-mudra, abhaya-mudra, a pasa and a fruit. This is the only sculpture, 
which has been carved according to the Svetambara tradition. In the sculptures 
of the Svetambara shrines, the Yaksa has been mounted over the elephant. The 
projection of an ankuSa as well as the moneybag in the hands of the Yaksa was 
particularly popular with the §vetambaras. In most of the sculptures of the 
Digambara tradition, the vehicle was never carved with the Yaksa, though 


, . . 
parasu and the dharma-cakra are carved in the images. 


ii. Mahayaksa 


Mahayaksa is attached to Ajitanatha, the second Tirthankara mounted 
over the elephant displaying varada-mudra, and holding mudgara, rosary, pasa, 
in the right and a citron, abhaya-mudra, ankuSa and a Sakti in the left hands.” 
The Pratisthasarasamgraha does not describe the attributes of Mahayaksa. ” 
The Pratisthasdroddhara prescribes the attributes of Mahayaksa as holding a 
sword, danda, parasu and varada-mudra in right hands and a cakra, a trident, a 
lotus and ankuSa in the left ones”. The Aparajitaprcecha defines him as having 
eight arms, holding varada, abhaya, mudgara, aksamala, a pasa and ankusa, a 
Sakti and a citron in his eight hands.” Mahayaksa indeed combines various 
features of Hindu Gods. For example, the ankusa and the elephant as the mount 


are the features of Indra. His four arms correspond to Brahma, while the holding 


of a trident and a parasu are the attributes of Siva of Hindu Mythology. 
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iii. Trimukha Yaksa 


Trimukha Yaksa is attached to the third Tirthankara Sambhavanatha. 
According to both the traditions peacock is the vehicle of the Trimukha Yaksa, 
and he is supposed to have three eyes on his three faces. He has six arms and 
carries in the six hands — the parasu, aksamala, a gada, cakra, and samkha and is 
in varada-mudra.”* The Nirvanakalika highlights mongoose, a gada and abhaya 
mudra in his right hands a fruit, a snake and an aksamala in his left hands. Other 
texts like Trisastisalakapurusacaritra (3.1.385.86) and Sambhavanathacarita 
(17.18) also proceed on the same lines, The Mantradhirajakalpa refers to a 
snake instead of peacock as his vehicle.” According to Acdradinakara, the 
Yaksa has nine mongooses besides nine eyes.”° In the Pratisthasaroddhara, 
Trimukha Yaksa is said to hold in his right hands a danda, a trident and a sword, 


and a cakra, a dagger and ankuSa in the left hands.” 


According to South Indian tradition, Trimukha is six-headed and is shown 
mounted over the peacock. In his right hands, he holds a trident, a paSa (or 
vajra) and is in abhaya-mudra, and in the left ones he holds a sword, an ankuSa 
and a book (or an open palm). According to some texts of Svetambara tradition, 
the Yaksa mounted over Viramarkata holds in his hands a sword, khetaka, a 
dagger, cakra, trident and a danda. Thus, it is evident that in the South Indian 
tradition both Svetambaras as well as Digambaras there is a similarity in the 


descriptive details of this Yaksa. 


iv. Isvara (or Yaksesvara) Yaksa 


Tévara or YakseSvara Yaksa is attached to the fourth Tirthankara 
Abinandana. According to the Svetambara tradition the Yaksa is said to have an 
elephant as a mount holding a fruit and aksamala in right hands and a mongoose 
and ankuSa in his left hands.’* The Pratisthasaroddhiira prescribes snake-patra 
and a sword to be held in the right hands and a karmuka and akhetaka in the left 
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hands. 


In the Apararajitaprccha, the Yaksa has been mentioned by the name of 


Caturanana, having the swan as a vehicle and holding in his four arms a snake, a 
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pasa, a vajra and an ankusa.®° In the South Indian tradition, this Yaksa has been 
conceived as having four faces and four arms with an elephant as a mount, 


holding sword, a khetaka, a bow and in abhaya mudra.”! 


v. Tumburu Yaksa 


This Yaksa is attached to Sumatinatha. Both the traditions conceive him 
to be having four arms and with Garuda as his vehicle. According to 
Nirvanakalika the Yaksa is said to hold a gakti and is in varada-mudra in his 
right hands while in the left hands he holds a serpent and a pasa.” 
Trisastisalakapurusacarita refers to a club instead of a serpent.®* In the other 
two texts he is required to carry the club and the nagapasa.™* According to the 
Digambara texts, the Yaksa is told to wear the Nagayajnopavita. He is four- 
armed and holds a snake in two hands while a fruit and a varada-mudra in the 


other two. 


vi. Kusuma Yakga 


This Yakga is attached to Padmaprabha Tirthankara mounted over a deer 
and is required to hold a fruit and abhaya-mudra in his right hands whereas the 
left hands are said to hold a mongoose and aksamala.”° The other two texts refer 
the vehicle of the Yaksa as a peacock and a horse respectively.*” The 
Aparajitaprcecha describes the Yaksa as having two arms, mounted over a deer, 
holding a club and an aksamala.™ In the Pratisthasaroddhara the Yaksa is 
required to hold a sula, a mudra, in his left hands whereas a khetaka and an 
abhaya-mudra in his right hands.” In the South Indian Digambara tradition, the 
Yaksa is said to have four arms and a bull as his vehicle. In his upper two hands 
he carries a Sula and a khetaka, while in the lower two hands he is seen in abhaya 
and kataka mudras. In the Svetimbara texts, the Yaksa has the bull as his 
vehicle, holds in his four arms, abhaya, and varada-mudra besides a Sila and a 


plate.” 


vii. Matanga Yaksa 
This Yaksa is attached to Suparsvanatha, the seventh Tirthankara. The 


Nirvanakalika defines the four-armed Yaksa, mounted over an elephant, holding 
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in his right hands a wood-apple and a pasa and in the left hands he is required to 
hold a mongoose and an ankuSa.”' Matanga Yaksa seems to be a prototype of 
Brahmanical Indra, taking into account the elephant as the vehicle and the 
ankusa held by him as one of the attributes. The Pratisthasarasamgraha 
conceives him as two-armed holding a vajra and a danda in his hands. But the 
vehicle has not been mentioned.” Pratisthdsdroddhara prescribes the lion as the 
vehicle of his Yaksa, holds a danda_ and a trident in his hands.’ The 
Aparajitaprccha prescribes a ram as the vehicle of this Yaksa and he is required 
to carry a club and a pasa in his two hands.” According to both the traditions in 
the South, Matanga was also known by the name of Varanandin, who has the 


lion as his vehicle and is required to hold a danda and a trident in his hands.” 


viii. Vijaya or Syama Yaksa 

This Yaksa is attached to Candraprabha the eighth Tirthankara. 
According to the Svetambara tradition the two-armed Vijaya-Yaksa has three 
eyes and is endowed with a goose as his vehicle. The Yaksa holds a cakra in his 


right hand and a mudgara in the left one.” 


In the Pratisthasarasamgraha, the 
four-armed Syama Yaksa has a fruit, aksamala, parasu and varada-mudra in his 
hands. His vehicle is not mentioned therein.” The Pratisthasaroddhara™ 
prescribes the pigeon as the vehicle of Syama Yaksa. In the Aparajitaprecha, 
the Yaksa has been mentioned by the name of Vijaya, who holds in place of a 


fruit and aksamala, a pasa and is in the abhaya mudra.” 


ix. Ajita Yaksa 


Ajita is the nineth Yaksa attached to Suvidhinatha (or Puspadanta). 
According to both the traditions the Yaksa is four-armed and the tortoise is his 
vehicle. The Nirvanakalika prescribes the four-armed Yaksa holding a citron and 
aksasutra in his right hands and in the left hands a mongoose and a trident. '”” 
The other texts like the Trisastisalakapurusacarita (3.7.138-39), 
Mantradhirajakalpa (3.33) and Acaradinakara (34 p.174) also speak about the 
Yaksa almost similarly. According to the Digambara tradition, Ajita Yaksa is 


said to hold a fruit, aksasutra, and Sakti is found in varada-mudra. In the South 
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Indian tradition, the four-armed Yaksa has the tortoise as his vehicle. The 
Digambara texts prescribe Yaksa to hold an aksamala and abhaya-mudra in his 
right hands and a trident and a fruit in the left hands. In the Svetarnbara text of 


an unknown writer Yaksa is required to carry kaga, danda, trident and parasu.'°! 


x. Brahma Yaksa 


This is the tenth Yaksa attached to Sitalanatha. The Nirvanakalika 
conceives Brahma Yaksa as having eight arms, four heads and three eyes, 
holding a citron mudgara, pasa and abhaya-mudra in the right hands and in the 
left ones a mongoose, a gada, an ankuSa and aksasitra.'”’ The other texts like the 
Trisastisalakapursacarita (3.8.111-112), Padmananda mahakavya context — 


Sitalanatha (17, 18) also reveal the above facts about this Yaksa. 


The Mantradhirajakalpa (3.34) prescribes in place of abhaya-mudra, the 
varada-mudra for the Yaksa. According to Acaradinakara, the Yaksa has ten 
arms and twelve eyes. The list of his attributes held in eight hands are like those 
mentioned in Nirvanakalika. While in the remaining two hands, he carries a pasa 


eels t"- Pratisthasarasamgraha prescribes the four-faced Brahama 
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and a lotus. 
Yaksa is seated over a lotus. His attribute has not been mentioned in the text. 
In the Pratisthasaroddhara, the attributes of only six hands are mentioned 
accordingly he holds an arrow, a sword, and varada-mudra in the right hands and 


in the left hands he holds a bow, a danda and a khetaka. "" 


In the Pratisthakalpa 
the Yaksa has seven arms only. In the texts of Pratisthasaroddhara and 
Pratisthakalpa the vajra and parasu have been mentioned instead of the arrow. 
The Aparajitaprccha text prescribes Brahma Yaksa as four faced and having 
goose as his vehicle, holding a paSa, an ankusa, abhaya-mudra and varada-mudra 


in his hands.!” 


In the South Indian tradition, the Yaksa is described as having three eyes 
and four faces seated over a lotus bud. In the six arms he holds a gada, a 
khadga, a khetaka and a danda while the remaining two are to be held in abhaya 
and kataka poses. In an anonymous Svetimbara text, this Yaksa has eight arms 


and has lion as his vehicle. He holds in his hands a sword, a khetaka, an arrow, a 
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bow, a battle-axe, a vajra, and pasa and in abhaya (or varada) mudra. According 
to T.N. Ramachandran, the Yaksa has the lotus as his conveyance; the four- 
faced and eight-armed Yaksa holds a sword, a khetaka, varada mudra, a bow, an 
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arrow, a Staff, a battle-axe and a vajra in his hands as attributes. 
projection of the Yaksa in Indian art, it may be stated that the Brahmadeva - 
shrine is reported to have been built in the 13"" century A.D. in Tirupattikunram 


in Tamil Nadu.'” 
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xi. Isvara Yaksa 


i 7. . 4 -—-s =- 

ISvara Yaksa is attached to Tirthankara Sreyamsanatha mounted over a 
bull, having four arms and three faces. According to the Svetambara tradition, 
this Yaksa shown as holding a citron, and a club in his right hands and a 


' In the Digambara tradition as 


mongoose and an aksasutra in the left hands. 
reflected in the Pratisthdsarasamgraha (5.37) Isvara Yaksa carries in three 
hands a fruit, aksasutra and a trident, but the attribute of the fourth hand remains 
unspecified. The Pratisthasaroddhara (3.139) and Aparajitaprccha prescribes a 
danda and varada mudra respectively in the fourth hand. In the South Indian 
tradition, the Yaksa is mounted over a bull, adored with a crescent over the head, 
four-armed holding a trident, a danda, a fruit and abhaya-mudra. A text of an 
unknown author shows ISvara as holding a bow, an arrow, a trident and a staff. 
In the context of Yaksa-Yaksi symbols, this Yaksa is known to have three eyes 
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and is required to hold a fruit, abhaya mudra a trident and a staff. 
mandapa and garbhagrha of the Parsvanatha temple at Khajuraho, figure of four- 
armed deities mounted over the bull have been carved. The head of the deity in 
each case is adorned with the matted locks of hairs and the hands hold varada, 
aksa, lotus, trident, a snake and kamandala on the basis of attributes and other 


physical features. The deity could easily be identified with ISvara Yaksa. 


xii. Kumara-Yaksa 


This Yaksa is attached to Tirthankara Vasupujya. According to the 


Svetmbara tradition goose is the vehicle of the Yaksa and is required to hold in 


the right hands a citron, an arrow, and in the left hand a mongoose and a bow.!!! 
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The Pravacanasaroddhara mentions vina in place of an arrow as the attribute of 
the Yaksa.'’? The Pratisthasarasamgraha (5.39) describes Kumara-Yaksa as 
having three or six faced mounted over a goose. The text does not speak about 
the attributes. The Pratisthasaroddhara conceives Kumara Yaksa, showing in 
his right hands the varada-mudra and the gada and in the left hands; he carries a 


bow and a fruit.'° 


The text of Pratisthatilaka conceives Kumara-Yaksa as 
having six arms holding in his right hands, an arrow, a gada, and varada-mudra 
and in the left hands he holds a bow, a mongoose and a citron,''* Kumara Yaksa 
of Aparajitaprccha on the other hand is four-armed, with a peacock as his 
vehicle and he is required to hold in his four hands, an arrow, a fruit, a bow and 
varada-mudra.''” Though the name Kumara has evidently been derived from 
Kumarakartikeya of the Brahmanical Pantheon, independent features and 
attributes of Kumara have also been conceived in the Jaina literature. In the 
context of the penetration of the Brahmanical deities in the Jaina Pantheon, it 
may be stated that the Jaina clergy sometimes tried to conceal the true identity of 
Brahmanical divinities, while admitting them in the Jaina fold, doing so the 
icons of two Brahmanical divinities were merged into a single divinity in the 
Jaina Pantheon. In the South Indian tradition of the Digambara sects, Kumara 
has the vehicle of a peacock. He has three or six heads, holding in the right 
hands a pasa, a Sula, and abhaya-mudra and in the left hands a vajra, a bow and 
varada-mudra. An anonymous Svetambara text describes Kumara Yaksa as 
having four faces, mounted over the peacock, holding in his four arms, an arrow, 


a bow, a citron and a danda.''® 


xiii. Sanmukha Yaksa 


This is the thirteenth Yaksa attached to Tirthankara Vimalanatha. In both 
the traditions, he has the peacock as the vehicle. According to the Svetambara 
tradition the twelve-armed and six-headed Yaksa has the peacock as his vehicle, 
holding in his right hand a fruit, a cakra, an arrow, a sword, a pasa and an 
aksamala while his left hands are required to hold a mongoose, a cakra, a bow, a 
plate, an ankusa and an abhaya-mudra.''’ The Mantradhirajakalpa prescribes a 


Sakti and nagapasa in place of an arrow and the pasa.''* In the Digambara text of 
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Pratisthasarasamgraha the Yaksa is four-faced and twelve-armed having the 
peacock as his mount. This text is silent about the attributes of the Yaksa.'"” In 
the text of Pratisthasaroddhara, the four headed Yaksa holds in his eight hands 
a parasu in four hands and a sword, aksasutra, khetaka and danda-mudra in the 
other four.'”” The Aparajitaprccha describes the Yaksa as six-headed and six- 
armed holding in four hands on vajra, a bow, a fruit and varada-mudra and 
arrows in the remaining two hands.'”! In this case an attempt has been made to 
combine the four-faced Brahma and the six-headed Kumarakarttikeya of the 
Brahmanical Pantheon into one. The use of peacock as the vehicle reflects the 
adoption of Kumarakarttikeya. In the South Indian Digambara tradition a cock is 
described as the vehicle of the six-faced and twelve-armed Yaksa, only the 
attribute of abhaya mudra in one hand is mentioned. In the text of an unknown 
author of the Svetambaras, a monkey has been described to be the carrier of this 
Yaksa, who is required to display varada mudra in his four hands and the 
remaining four carry a sword, a khetaka, a parasu and Jiiana mudra. In the 
context of Yaksa-Yaksi description, the twelve-armed Yaksa is over a peacock 
and according to the North Indian Digambara tradition, he carries a parasu in 
each one of the eight hands and the four are shown to carry a plate, a sword, a 


staff and an aksamala.'” 


xiv. Patala Yaksa 


This Yaksa is attached to fourteenth Tirthankara Anantanatha. According 
to both the traditions this Yaksa is conceived with three or six heads with a 
crocodile as his vehicle. The Nirvanakalikd text reveals the Yaksa to hold his 
right hands a lotus, a sword and a pasa, while in the left hands he has mongoose, 
a plate and aksasutra.'* 
(4.4.200-21) the | Padmanandamahakavya context Ananta (18-19) 


Mantradhirajakalpa (3.38) agree with the description of the Nirvanakalika. But 


The other texts like the TrisastiSalakapurusacarita 


the text of Acaradinakara makes the Yaksa hold a rosary of pearls instead of the 


'* The Pratisthisaroddhara prescribes three-hooded snake canopy 


aksasutra. 
over the head of Patala Yaksa and is further required to hold in the right hands 


an ankusa, sila and padma, while the left hands are required to hold a kaSa, a 
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plough and a fruit.” The Aparajitaprecha requires the Yaksa to hold a vajra, 
ankusa, a bow, an arrow, a fruit and varada-mudra. The personality of this 
Yaksa is overshadowed by that of the Tirthankara, taking into consideration his 
name i.e. Patala (which means the nether world). The canopy of the three- 
hooded serpent suggests him to represent sesa of the Brahmanical Pantheon 
wherein he is known by the name of Ananta. The Digambara texts reveals that 
he holds in his right hands a danda, a Sula, and abhaya-mudra and in left hands 
he carries a parasu, a pasa and an ankuSa. A Jaina text of an unknown author 
conceives the Yaksa to hold a kasa, ankusa, fruit, varada-mudra, a trident and a 
pasa. In the context of the Yakga-Yaksi symbols the Yaksa is revealed to hold an 
ankuSa, a plough, a trident, a citron and a lotus. The serpent-hooded canopy 
over the head of this Yaksa is also described.’ The image of Patala-Yaksa is 


rarely found in the image of Anantanatha, however in Vimalavasati Shrine 


No.33, Sarvanubhiti-Yaksa is depicted over the pedestal of the Jina. 


xv. Kinnara Yaksa 


This Yaksa is attached to the fifteenth Tirthankara Dharmanatha with a 
tortoise as his vehicle. He has six arms in which he holds a citron, club and 
varada-mudra in right hands and mongoose, lotus and a rosary in left ones. 
According to the Nirvanakalika and other texts, the tortoise is the vehicle of this 
Yaksa and he holds a citron, a gada, and abhaya-mudra in right hands, while in 
the left ones he holds a mongoose, a lotus, and aksamala.'”’ The 
Pratisthasarasamgraha refers to fish as the vehicle of this Yaksa but is silent 
about the attributes. The Pratisthasdroddhara makes the Yaksa to hold in his 
right hands a mudgara, aksamala, varada-mudra and in the left ones a cakra, a 
vajra and an ankusa.'~ The Aparajitaprccha on the other hand, makes him carry 
a pasa, an ankuSa, a bow, a fruit and varada-mudra.'”” Some of the Digambara 
texts describe him as having three heads only and holds on his right hands an 
aksamala, danda, abhaya-mudra, and in the left one a Sakti, Sula and a rosary. 
But the Svetimbaras in the South refer him to hold mudgara, cakra, vajra, 
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aksamala, varada mudra and ankusa.'*” 
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xvi. Garuda or Kimpurusa Yaksa 


The black-complexioned Garuda Yaksa has the face of a boar and an 
elephant as a vehicle and is the guardian angel associated with the sixteenth Jina 
Santinatha. According to the Svetimbara tradition the four-faced Garuda has not 
only the faces of boar but is also having a vehicle of a boar. He is required to 
hold a citron, a lotus, a mongoose and an aksasiitra.'* : In the 
Hf risastisalakapursacarita the Padmanandamahakavya as well as in the 
Santinathamahakavya an elephant has been stated to be the vehicle of this 
Yaksa. In the Mantradhirajakalpa (3.40) the Yaksa has been mentioned by the 
name of Varaha and a pasa has been shown as an attribute in place of the 
mongoose. According to the Pratisthasar6dhara and Pratisthatilaka the four- 
armed Garuda has a parrot as a vehicle and holds in his four hands a vajra, a 
cakra, a lotus and a fruit.’ In the Aparajitaprecha, the Yaksa is mounted over 
the parrot, holds a pasa, an ankusa, a fruit and varada-mudra."* > In the 
Pratisthasarasamgraha, the attributes of the Yaksa have not been mentioned, 
though he has been conceived as mounted over Varaha having four arms.'™* In 
the Brahmanical Pantheon Garuda is stated to be the vehicle of Visnu and 
according to the Brahmanical texts, the image of Garuda should have the colour 
of the emerald and the beak and the legs should be made to resemble those of a 
kite. The eyes should be round and the image should have four arms with a pair 
of powerful wings of golden yellow colour and bright luster. In one of the 
hands, he should hold an umbrella and in the other the vase of amrta: the two 
remaining hands have to be shown folded in afjali gesture. When Garuda is 
associated with Visnu the two hands carrying the pot of amrta and the umbrella, 
should hold the feet of Visnu, ride over the shoulders of Garuda. In South Indian 
Digambara tradition, the Yaksa has been addressed with the name of 
KAhpiirusa. The four-armed Yaksa therefore, has in his upper arms a cakra, and 
a Sakti while in the lower hands abhaya and kataka mudras. In the Svetambara 
text of an unknown author, the Yaksa is made to mount over a Garuda, holding a 


vajra, a padma, cakra and abhaya mudra.'> 
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B.C. Bhattacarya refers ~” to an image of this Yaksa over the face of a 
pillar as an attendant of Santinatha in the Deogarh Fort. The Yaksa holds a 
rosary and a citron in two hands, while in the other two he carries a club and a 
snake. The depiction of the Yaksa-Yaksi figures over the image of Santinatha 
started as early as 8" century A.D. In the images of Santinatha from Western 
India, Yaksa Sarvanubhuti was initially depicted but in the 10"" century images 
of Santinatha from the Northern and Central India, the Yaksa with independent 


features has also been portrayed. In some cases the Yaksa Sarvanubhuti has also 


been depicted. 


xvii. Gandharva Yaksa 


This Yaksa is attached to the seventeenth Tirthankara Kunthunatha. 
According to the Svetambara tradition, he has the swan as a mount while the 
Digambaras prescribe a bird as a vehicle. According to the texts of Svetambaras 
the four-armed Gandharva Yaksa is with a swan as a vehicle, holding a varada- 
mudra and a pasa in the right hands and a citron and ankusa in the left ones.'”’ 
The Acaradinakara states that the Yaksa has sitapatra as his vehicle.’ In the 
Devatamurtiprakarana nagapaga has been shown as an.attribute in the place of a 
pasa.” The Pratisthasdroddhara and Pratisthatilaka conceive the Yaksa as 
seated over a bird, holding a serpent, a pasa, an arrow and a bow.’”” The 
Aparajitaprccha text provides the parrot as a vehicle for the Yaksa holding a 
lotus, abhaya-mudra, fruit and varada-mudra.'*' In the Pratisthasadrasamgraha 
the four-armed Yaksa has a bird as a vehicle and the attributes of the Yaksa are 
not defined.'** In the South Indian Digambara tradition, the Yaksa is required to 
mount over a stag holding a snake in two hands and an arrow and a bow in the 
remaining two hands. A Jaina text of an unknown author in the South, describes 
the Yaksa as mounted over a chariot holding an arrow, a bow, a pasa and a snake 
in two hands. In the context of Yaksa-Yaksi icons, the Yaksa is seated over a 


bird holding an arrow, a bow and a pasa in each of his hands.'*” 
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XViii. Yaksendra Yaksa 


Yaksendra (or Ksendra) Yaksa is attached to Aranatha, the eighteenth 
Tirthankara. Both the traditions conceived the Yakga as six-headed and twelve- 
armed. The Nirvanakalika and Trisastisalakapursacarita requires Yaksendra 
Yaksa to use the conch as a vehicle, holding in his right hands, a citron, arrow, 
sword, mudgara, pasa, abhaya-mudra and in his left hands a mongoose, bow, 
khetaka, Sula, ankusa and aksasutra.'“* In the Mantradhirajakalpa the bull has 
been described to be the vehicle of the Yaksa and in one of his right hands, he is 
supposed to carry a Sula in place of pasa.'*° In the text of Pratisthasaroddhara, 
the Yaksa holds in his left hands a bow, a vajra, a pasa, mudgara, ankusa and 
varada-mudra. Only three attributes of the right hands are mentioned, which are 
a bow, a lotus and a fruit.'*° The text of Pratisthatilaka describes the Yaksa to 
carry in his right hands a garland of flowers, aksamala and lila-mudra.'*” In the 
text of Aparajitaprccha the Yaksa has only six arms and has a donkey as his 
vehicle. The Yaksa is required to hold a vajra, cakra, bow, arrow, a fruit and 
varada-mudra.'** The features of the Yaksa reflect the combined features of 
Indra and Kartikeya and his images evidently have been influenced by these 
Brahmanical Gods. The six heads are more close to Kartikeya, popularly known 
as Subrahmanya in the south. In the texts of the south Indian Digambara 
tradition, peacock is the vehicle of Yaksendra only with the six attributes. The 
two hands of Yaksa are to be held in the lap and in the remaining four he is 
required to hold a bow, uraga, abhaya and kataka poses. In the Svetimbara text 
of an unknown author, the two-armed Yaksa is known by the name of Jaya 
holding a staff and a trident. In the context of the Yaksa-Yaksi icons the twelve 
armed Yaksa has the features corresponding to North Indian Digambara 
tradition, which reveal him to hold a karmuka, vajra, ‘pasa, mudgara, ankusa, 


varada-mudra, a bow, fruit, Sruka, a garland of flowers and aksamala.'”” 


xix. Kubera Yaksa 


Kubera, the Yaksa of rainbow colours has four faces, eight arms and has 
an elephant as his mount. He is supposed to be the guardian angel of female Jina 


nf = - s . 
Mallinatha. The Svetambara texts, defines the eight-armed Yaksa, mounted over 
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an elephant with the face of Garuda, holding in his right hands varada-mudra, 
parasu, Sila and abhaya-mudra. In the left ones he holds a citron, a Sakti, a 
mudgara and aksasutra.'° ° In the text of the Devatamurtiprakarana the chariot 
has been described to be the vehicle and mentions only the six attributes as a 
result of which the sula and aksasutra are not mentioned.'°' The Digambara texts 
describe Kubera holding a plate, a bow, the staff, lotus, sword, arrow, pasa and 
varada-mudra.'"* The Apardajitaprecha text describes the Yaksa as four-armed, 
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having a lion as his vehicle, holding a pasa, ankusa, fruit and varada-mudra. 
the South Indian tradition, the eight-armed Kubera has an elephant as his vehicle 
and is required to hold a sword, Sula, a sword and abhaya-mudra in the right 
hands and in the left ones an arrow, a bow, a dagger and kataka-mudra. The 
icons of the Yaksa-Yaksi, display a khadga, a khetaka, an arrow, a bow, a lotus, 
danda, pasa and varada-mudra'™ The Kannada tradition describes Kubera Yaksa 
as having four faces and eight arms besides holding a sword, a Javelin, a dagger, 
abhaya-mudra in his right hands and an arrow, a bow, a mace and kataka-mudra 
in his left-hands.'* According to the B.N. Sharma, the Kubera Yaksa is shown 
seated in Lalitasana with a protruding belly, holding in his two hands a fruit and 
an object. The head of Kubera is adorned with Jatamukuta over which two tiny 
figures of the Jina are shown. He wears a lower garment (dhoti) upto the knees 
besides the beaded string over his forehead. The end of which hangs down over 
the shoulders. He has a beaded necklace around his neck. The front of an 


elephant can be seen over the corner of the pedestals to the left.'"° 


xx. Varuna Yaksa 


This is the twentieth Yaksa attached to Munf Suvrata. According to the 
Svetimbara tradition Varuna Yaksa is defined as eight-armed, four-headed and 
three eyes, and the bull as his vehicle. He is said to hold in his right hands a 
citron, a gada, an arrow and a Sakti while in the left ones he holds a mongoose, a 


'S7 Th the Acaradinakara the Yaksa has been described 


lotus, a bow and a parasu. 
as having twelve eyes and in the Mantradhirajakalpa Varuna has been endowed 
with a single head.'*® In the Devatamirtiprakarana (7.55-56) parasu has been 


replaced by a pasa and in Trisastisalakapursacarita (6.7.114-115) and in the 
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Padmanandamahakavya (context-Munisuvyata-43-44) Padma has been replaced 
by aksamala. In the Pratisthasaroddhara and in Pratisthatilaka the Yaksa is 
required to be crowned with a kirita of locks of hair, is eight-faced and four 


° The text of 


armed holding a khetaka, sword, a fruit and varada-mudra."° 
Aparajitaprccha describes the attributes of this Yaksa as a pasa, an ankusa, 
karmuka, an arrow, a snake and vajra for his six hands.!” The 
Pratisthasarasamgraha describes the Varuna Yaksa as eight faced with four 
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arms and is mounted over the bull. The text is silent about the attributes 
Brahmanical texts Varuna is one of the eight Dikpalas in charge of the Western 
direction, but his iconographical featurés differ in Jainism from those of the 
former. According to the South Indian Digambara tradition the Yaksa has been 
described as having seven or four heads, but his vehicle is not mentioned. In his 
right hands he carries a lotus and abhaya-mudra and in the left hands kataka- 
mudra and khetaka are mentioned. In a Svetimbara text from an unknown 
author the Yaksa is described as having four faces and eight arms having the 
makara as his vehicle, who holds in his hands a sword, khetaka, an arrow, a bow, 
a fruit, a pasa, varada-mudra and a staff. In the Varuna Yaksa-Yaksi are 
conceived as having three eyes, four arms, mounted over a bull and carrying a 
sword, varada-mudra, sword, khetaka and a fruit. This description compares 
with the Digambara tradition of the North.’ In the Ardhamandapa of the 
Mahavira temple at Osian in Rajasthan there is an image of two armed deity who 
is mounted over a bull holding a sword and the left hand is held in kataka-pose 
on the basis of his holding a sword and the mount bull, he could be identified 
with Varuna Yaksa. In the State Museum Lucknow'’® and in the Vimalavyasahi 
Shrine No.6, 11 and 31, the Yaksa Sarvanubhiti has been carved over the 


images of Munisuvrata. 


xxi. Bhrkuti Yaksa 
Bhrkuti Yaksa is attached to Naminatha the twenty-first Tirthankara. 
Both the traditions conceive him to be four-headed and eight-armed. The 


Nirvanakalika and other texts describe Bhrkuti-Yaksa as having the bull as the 


vehicle. His right hands hold a citron, a Sakti, mudgara and abhaya-mudra while 
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in the left ones he holds a mongoose, a parasu, vajra and aksasutra.'™ In the test 
of Acaradinakara, Yaksa is described to have twelve eyes holding a pearl bead 
in place of the aksamala.'™ The Devatamiurtiprakarnam reveals the Yaksa to 
hold a citron, a Sakti, and a mudgara and abhaya mudra. The attributes of the 
remaining hands remain undescribed.'” In the Pratisthasaroddhara Yaksa is 
said to hold in his hands a sword, a bow, an arrow, ankusa, lotus, a fruit, and the 


7 


varada-mudra.'” The Aparajitaprecha specifies only five attributes of the 


Yaksa’s hands, which include a Sila, sakti, vajra, khetaka and a small drum 


(damaru).'°° 


The Digambaras do not speak of the Yaksa as having three eyes. 
The description of the Yaksa by the §vetambaras as having three eyes with the 
bull Nandin as his vehicle and the attribute of parasu make one feel that the 
Yaksa’s definition is influenced by the personality of Lord Siva of the 
Brahmanical faith'® In the Digambara tradition of South India, the Yaksa is 
mounted over the bull, having four-faces and eight arms holding in his right 
hands a sword, a goad (or ankusa) abhaya-mudra and a flower, while in the left 
one he holds a plate, a karmuka, an arrow and kataka-mudra. A Svetambara text 
of an unknown author describes Yaksa as having four faces and eight arms but 
his name has been mentioned as Vidyutprabha having a swan as his vehicle and 


. ° , 
he holds a sword, a plate, an isu, a bow, a cakra, an ankusa, a flower and varada- 


mudra.!”” 


xxii. Gomedha Yaksa 


Gomedha is the Yaksa attached to the twenty-second Tirthankara 
Neminatha. The Svetambara tradition defines him as having three faces, six 
arms and has a human or flower.as his vehicle, holding in the right hands a 
parasu, citron and a cakra, a bow, a mongoose, a trident and a Sakti in the left 
hands.'”' In the Pratisthasaroddhara a human has been stated to be the vehicle 
of this Yaksa and he holds a mudgara, parasu, danda, fruit, vajra and varada- 
mudra.'”” In the Pratisthakalpa a moneybag has been place instead of mudgara 
in the description of the Yaksa.'” As a result of the above provision of the text, 
the Yaksa shown over the images of Neminatha, sometimes carries a moneybag 


also in his hands. The prescribing of a human as a vehicle or a flower for that 
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purpose makes this Yaksa quite a typical one in the field of iconography. In this 
connection, Bhattacarya'”* has observed as follows. “He is typically a Yaksa and 
a form of Kubera. Two symbols occurring in the description very strongly 
support this. In the first place he is called as Naravahana (riding a man), which 
is another name of Kubera. He is also called Puspayana (driving a chariot called 
Puspa). This is again an indication of Kubera as Kubera’s chariot was snatched 
away by Ravana and after him by Rama”. In the South Indian Digambara 
tradition of south India, he holds a sakti, flower, and abhaya-mudra in his right 
hands while in the left ones; he carries a danda, a battle-axe and kataka-mudra. 
§vetmbara text by an unknown author from the south, describes the Yaksa as 
having three faces and six arms holding mudgara, aksa, fruit, parasu, varada- 
mudra and a danda. In the icons of the Yaksa and Yaksi Gomedha has been 
described as four-armed holding abhaya mudra, ankuga, pasa and varada-mudra. 
Flower is the symbol of the Yaksa and a cakra adorns his head. He has an 
elephant as the vehicle.'” In the Vividhatirthakalpa (p.79), in place of Gomedha 
Yaksa, Kubera appears over the images of Tirthankara in the company of Yaksi 


Ambika maintaining a human as his vehicle. 


xxiii. Parsva or Dharanendra Yaksa 


The Yaksa named Parsva or Dharanendra is attached to the twenty-third 
Tirthankara, Pargvanatha. The Svetambaras call him as Pargva, but in the 
Pravacanasaroddhara he has been called as Vamana as well. The Digambaras, 
however, call him as Dharana. In both the tradition, the four-armed Yaksa has 
tortoise as his vehicle. The Svetambara tradition also mentions the Yaksa as 
elephant-headed. According to the Svetarnbara tradition, the elephant faced 
Yaksa has the tortoise as the vehicle adorned with the canopy of snake hoods, he 
is supposed to carry citron, a serpent on the right hands and his left hands carry a 
mongoose and a snake.'”° In the Acaradinakara (34.p.175) and Padmananda- 
mahakavya — context — Parvanatha 92-93 instead of a serpent in the right hand 
the club has been prescribed. The Digambaras in turn reveal him to hold in his 


hands, a snake, a noose and varada-mudra. In this text he is also conceived with 
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a serpent hood decorating his head.'’’ The Pratisthasarasamgraha describes the 


Yaksa as mounted over a tortoise, but the hand attributes are not mentioned. '” 


In the text of Aparajitaprecha the Yaksa has been described as having six 
arms, holding a bow, an arrow, bhrndi, mudgara, fruit and the varada-mudra.|”” 
The name of Yaksa as Dharenendra or Dharanidhara seems to have been 
influenced by the popular name of Sesa; the lord of the serpents. The display of ; 
serpent hood over the head and the serpents held in hands simply indicates the 
above possibility. The projection of serpent Vasuki in the hand of Yaksa has not 
to been allowed by the texts, because according to the Brahmanical text, he is the 
son of Kasyapa. The projection of the tortoise with the Yaksa as his vehicle 
goes to establish his superiority over the former, who could represent Kamatha 


the enemy of Parsvanatha'®” 


xxiv. Matanga Yaksa 


This Yaksa is attached to the twenty-fourth Tirthankara, named Mahavira. 
The Svetambara texts conceive him as mounted over the elephant holding in his 
two hands a mongoose and a citron’*! In the Pratisthasadrasamgraha, the head of 
the two-armed Yaksa is required to be adorned with Dharma-cakra. This vehicle 
is described as an aquatic bird or a pearl'®* holding a citron and varada-mudra in 
his two hands,'** 

According to the South IndianDigambara tradition the Yaksa is conceived 
as having four arms, mounted over an elephant. The upper hands are raised 
touching the head while the lower hands display Varada and abhaya-mudra. An 
Svetambara text of the unknown writer from South describes Yaksa as having 
six arms, holding dharma-cakra, a kasa, pasa, vajra, danda and varada-mudra. 
The vehicle of the Yaksa has not been specified. In the images of the Yaksa- 
Yaksi display, a dharma cakra is required to decorate the forehead of the Yaksa, 
displaying varada-mudra and a citron in his hands of the basis of the Digambara 


tradition of Northern India.'** 
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Yaksis and their Iconographic features 
i. CakreSvari or Apraticakra 


CakreSvari or Apraticakra is attached to the first Tirthahkara Rsabhadeva. 
Both the traditions prescribe Garuda as the vehicle for the Yaksi and she holds 
cakras in her hands. The Svetambara tradition conceives the Yaksi with eight or 
twelve arms while the Digambaras adorn her with four or twelve arms. 
According to Nirvanakalika and other texts,'* the eight-armed Ap fiticakra has 
Garuda as her vehicle and she holds in her right hand varada-mudra, an arrow, a 
pasa and cakra, while the left ones she hold a bow, a vajra, cakra and ankuSa. 
Acaradinakara (34.1) prescribes the bow in two hands. In the texts of Rupa- 
Mandana (6.24) and Devatamurtiprakaranam (7.66) the Yaksi has been 
described to have twelve arms. In the Digambara texts, Cakresvari has been 
conceived with four or twelve arms. In the four arms, she carries cakras in two 
and a citron and varada mudra in the other two. In the twelve-armed variety she 
is shown to carry cakras in her eight arms, vajra in two and in the remaining 
varada-mudra and a citron.'®° In the Aparajitaprccha Cakresvari is required to 
project abhaya mudra in place of the varada-mudra.'*’ In the Digambara 
tradition of South India, the Goddess holds war-weapons in twelve out of her 
sixteen arms, two in the lap and in two varada and abhaya mudras. An 
Svetdmbara text of an unknown writer from the south describes the twelve- 
armed Yaksi to have three eyes and in her eight hands are, a cakra each and in 


the remaining four are a Sakti, vajra, varada-mudra and a lotus. '8 
ii, Ajita (or Rohini) Yaksi 

She is the Yaksi attached to Ajitanatha, the second Tirthankara. The 
te ou ia os : 
Svetambaras also call her by the names of Ajitabala or Vijaya’ but in the 
Digambara tradition she is called Rohini. According to the Svetambara tradition, 
the four-armed Yaksi seated over the iron seat (lohasana) holding varada-mudra 
and a pasa in her right hands, while in the left she is supposed to carry a fruit and 
an afikusa.'”” In the text of Acaradinakara (34.p.176) and 


Devatamurtiprakaranam (7.21) the cow and a lizard have been respectively 


mentioned as her vehicles, in place of the lohasana. In the Digambara tradition, . 
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the four-armed Yaksi is seated over the lohasana in varada-mudra, abhaya- 
mudra, a conch and cakra in her hands.’! In the South Indian tradition the four- 
armed Yaksi in her upper arms holds cakras while the lower hands show abhaya 
and kataga-mudra. A text by an unknown author of the Svetambaras tells that 
the four-armed Yaksi is mounted over a makara or a crocodile and she holds an 
ankuSa, dagger, lotus and katar. In the context of the description of the Yaksa- 
Yaksi icons, the Yaksi is seated over a seat made of metal, holding abhaya and 
varada-mudras besides a conch and cakra.'”” 

iii. Duritari (Prajniapti) Yaksi 

This is the Yaksi attached to the Third Tirthankara Sambhavanatha. In 
Svetambara tradition she is called Duritari and the Digambaras adore her by the 
name of Prajnapti. According to Svetimbaras she is four-armed, while for 
Digambaras, she is six-armed. According to the text of Nirvanakalika, she has a 
ram as her vehicle and she holds in her right hands the varada-mudra and 
aksamala and in the left hand she carries a fruit and abhaya-mudra'”’ other texts 
like the TrisastiSalakdpursacarita (3.1.388) and Padmanandamahakavya 
context Sambhavanathacarita (19-20) replace a snake in place of the fruit. The 
Padmanandamahakavya prescribes a ram or a goat as her vehicle but the text of 
Mantradhirajakalpa_ attributes a peacock as her vehicle and _ the 
Devatamurtiprakaranam makes her mount over a buffalo.'”* In the Digambara 
tradition, the six-armed Yaksi has a bird as her vehicle and describes the 
attributes of only four of the six hands, which hold a crescent, a parasu, fruit and 
varada-mudra.'” In the Pratisthasaroddhara, the Yaksi mounted over a bird, 
carries in her hands the crescent, parasu, fruit, dagger, idhi, and varada-mudra.'”° 
In the Pratisthatilakam, pindi has been replaced for idhi,'”” The Aparajitaprecha 
prescribes sword in two hands, and in place of idhi, a lotus and varada-mudra.'”® 
In the South Indian tradition the six-armed Yaksi has the swan as a vehicle, 
holding in her right hands parasu, sword and abhaya-mudra and the left hands 
project pasa, khetaka and a cakra. In an Svetmbara text of an unknown author, 
the Yaksi is two-armed and has a horse as her vehicle. She holds a lotus and 


varada-mudra. In the description of the Yaksa-Yaksi icons, the six-armed Yaksi 


Alshinandana 
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has the bird as her vehicle and the attributes of her four hands are mentioned as 


/ F - 
crescent, parasu, fruit and varada-mudra.'” 


iv. Kalika or Vajrasrnkhata Yaksi 


Kalika or Vajrasrnkhaga Yaksi is attached to the fourth Tirthankara 
Abinandana, In the Svetintbara tradition the Yaksi is called as Kali or Kalika, 
while the Digambaras call her Vajrasrnkhata. In the Sveiambars texts the four- 
armed Yaksi is seated over a lotus having varada-mudra and a pasa in her right 
hands and a snake and an ankusa in her left hands.” In_ the 
Pratisthasarasamgraha, the Yaksi is mounted over the swan carries varada- 


*! The Pratisthdsdroddhara describes the Yaksi 


mudra, noose, rosary and fruit. 
similarly but the text of Aparajitaprccha makes her hold the noose, aksasutra, a 
plate and varada-mudra.”” In the South Indian Digambara tradition the four- 
armed Yaksi has the swan as her vehicle and she holds rosary, abhaya-mudra, a 
snake and kataka mudra. In an Svetambara text by an unknown author the Yaksi 
has the monkey as her vehicle and in her hands she holds a cakra, kamandalu, 
varada-mudra and a lotus. In the context of the description of Yaksa-Yaksi icons 
the Yaksi mounted over a swan, holds in her hands varada-mudra, a fruit, pasa 


and rosary.” 


v. Mahakali (or Purusadatta) Yaksi 


Mahakali or Purusadattaé is the Yaksi attached to Tirthankara 
Sumatinatha. With the Svetimbaras she is known as Mahakali, while with the 
Digambaras she is known as Purusadatta or Naradatta. According to 
Svetimbaras, the four-armed Mahakali has the lotus as the vehicle and she is in 
varada-mudra and holds pasa in her right hands and an ankusa and a citron in her 
left hands.” The Digambara tradition prescribes the elephant as the vehicle and 
she is required to display in her four arms, a vajra, cakra, varada-mudra and a 


fruit.” 


The South Indian Digambara tradition conceives the Yaksi mounted over 

the elephant holding a cakra and vajra in the upper two hands, while in the lower 
t 

hands she holds abhaya and kataka mudras. The Svetambara text from an 


unknown author conceives the Yaksi as having two arms with a dog as her 
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vehicle. She holds an ankusa and abhaya-mudra in her two hands. In the icons 
of Yaksa-Yaksi, the Yaksi mounted over the elephant and she holds a cakra, a 
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vajra, a fruit and varada-mudra.~” 


vi. Acyuta or Manovega Yaksi 


Acyuta or Manovega is the Yaksi attached to the Padmaprabha ~ 
Tirthankara. In the Svetambara tradition, she is known as Acyuta, Syama or 
Manasi and with the Digambaras, she is known as Manovega. According to the 
Nirvanakalika the four-armed Acyuta has the horse as the vehicle and she holds 
varada-mudra and veena in the right hands while in the left she holds a bow and 
the abhaya mudra.””’ In the other texts the veena is replaced with a pasa or an 
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arrow.” In the Acaradinakara she holds a pasa and varada mudra in her right 


hands and an ankusa and a citron in the left ones.” 

In the Pratisthasarasamgraha (5.28) the four-armed Yaksi has the horse 
as her vehicle. It describes only three of the four attributes of the Yaksi as 
varada mudra, khetaka and a sword. According to other texts, the fourth hand is 
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shown to carry a citron.” According to the text of Aparajitaprccha (221.20) 


she holds a vajra, cakra, fruit and varada mudra. 


In the South Indian Digambara tradition the Yaksi is having the horse as 
the vehicle and in her upper hands, she holds a sword and a khetaka and the 
lower hands are in abhaya and khetaka mudra. A Svetambara text of an 
unknown author in the south depicts the Yaksi with a human as her mount, 
holding in her hands a khadga, khetaka, a bow and an arrow. In the icons the 
Yaksi mounted over the horse holds varada-mudra, khetaka, khadga and a 


citron.7"' 
’ a - 
vii. Santa or Kali Yaksi 
Santa or Kali is the Yaksi attached to Suparsvanatha the seventh 
Tirthankara. She has the elephant as a mount according to the Svetimbaras 
while the Digambaras attach a bull as her vehicle. In the Nirvanakalika and other 
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texts” she is required to hold varada-mudra and rosary (aksamala) in the right 


169 
hands and a lance (Stila) and abhaya mudra in the left hands. The Acaradinakara 


*I5 Tn the Devatiimiirtiprakaram (7.31) the 


replaces muktamala in place of rosary. 
Silla is replaced by a trident. In the Mantradhirajakalpa (3.56) the Yaksi has 
been known by the names of Malini or Jvala. She is mounted over an elephant 
and is quite terrific to look at. The flames of fire emerge from her body and she 
holds varada-mudra, rosary, a pasa and an afkusa as attributes. In the Digambara 
tradition the Yaksi is required to hold a bell, trident, fruit and varada-mudra in 
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her four hands.” In the text of Aparajitaprcecha the Yaksi is said to be mount 


over a buffalo with eight arms holding a trident, a pasa, arikusa, bow, cakra, 


* The South Indian Digambara tradition 


arrow, abhaya and varada-mudras. 
describe the bull as the vehicle and reveal that she holds a trident, a bell, abhaya 
and khetaka mudras. The Svetambara text of an unknown author of the South 
conceives the Yaksi mounted over a peacock and is found in Anjali and varada 
mudra and rosary. In the icons, the Yaksi mounted over a bull and holds a bell, a 


trident and is in varada-mudra.”"° 
viii. Bhrkuti or Jvalamalini Yaksi 

Bhrkuti or Jvalamalini is the Yaksi attached to Candraprabha the eighth 
Tirthankara. The Svetambaras call her Bhrkuti having four arms and having 
goose as the vehicle. But the Digambaras find her to be eight-armed with the 
buffalo as the vehicle. The Nirvanakalika text describes the Yaksi as having the 
boar as her vehicle holding in her right hands a sword, a mudgara and a plate and 
a parasu in her left hands.”"” Other texts almost agree over the attributes held by 
the Yaksi in her hands, but hold divergent opinion on the issue of the vehicle of 
the Yaksi. In the Mantradhirajakalpa a citron is placed in the hand of Yaksi 
instead of a plate.”'* In the Acdradinakara (34.p.176) and Pravacanasaroddhara 
(18) cat is said to be the vehicle of the Yaksi. The Trisasti$alakapursacarita 
(3.6 109-110) and Padmanandamahakavya context Candraprabha (18-19) 
endow _ the Yaksi with a goose as a_ vehicle. But the text of 
Devatamirtiprakaranam (7.33) attached a lion as a vehicle to the Yaksi. In the 
Pratisthasdrasamgraha, Mahisa (buffalo) is described to be the vehicle of the 


eight-armed Jvalamalini and she holds an arrow, cakra, trident and a pasa.7!” The 
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Pratisthasdroddhara describes the eight-armed Yaksi holding a cakra, bow, 
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pasa, shield, trident, arrow, fish and a swor According to the text of the 


Pratisthatilakam the eight-armed Yaksi holds a nagapasa, plate and a Iance jx, 


place of pasa, shield and the trident.””' 


The text of Aparajitaprccha says that 
Jvala mialini is only four-armed holding a bell, trident, plate and varada-mudra. 
Her vehicle is the bull.” In the South Indian Digambara tradition the eight- 
armed Yaksi has a bull as the vehicle. She is adorned with a crown and holds a 
trident, arrow, snake and abhaya-mudra in her right hands and a vajra, bow, 
snake and the khetaka mudra in her left hands. In an Svetiimbara text of an 
unknown author, the Yaksi is mounted over a bull, has eight arms holding a 
cakra, makara, flag, arrow, bow, trident, pasa and varada-mudra. In the icons of 
Yaksa-Yaksi, she holds an arrow, cakra, trident, varada-mudra (or a fruit) 


karmuka, paSa fish and khetaka.”~ 


ix. Sutara or Mahakali Yaksi 
Sutara or Mahakali is the Yaksi attached to Sumé. ,tindtha or Puspadanta. 
/ ee 
According to the Svetambara tradition, the four-armed Sutara Yaksi is mounted 
over a bull holding varada-mudra and aksamala in her right hands while in her 
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left she holds ankusa and a kalaéa. According to the Digambara tradition the 


four-armed Mahakali Yaksi is mounted over a tortoise, holding a vajra, mudgara, . 
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fruit and varada-mudra.-~ 


In the Aparajitaprccha the fruit and mudgara have 
been replaced by the club and abhaya-mudra.~”° The South Indian Digambara 
tradition makes the Yaksi to hold a danda and fruit or vajra in her upper arms, 
while the lower ones are to be held in abhaya and kataka-mudras. The 
$vetimbara text of an unknown author describes that the Yaksi is mounted over 
a lion holding a sword, fruit, vajra and a lotus. In the context of the Yaksa-Yaksi 
description, the Yaksi is required to hold a weapon or Jiiana-mudra, a mudgara, 


fruit and varada-mudra.~~’ 
/.- = a 
x. Asoka or Manavi Yaksi 


< Pee eo ; 
This Yaksi is attached to Sitalanatha, the tenth Tirthankara. According to 


; ae aor: 
the Svetambara tradition she has been named as Asoka or Gomedhika mounted 


171 
over a lotus having four hands holding varada-mudra and a pasa in her right 
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hands and a fruit and an ankusa in the left hands.” The text of Acaradinakara 


conceives the Yaksi surrounded by dancers and musicians and the fruit in her 


hand has been replaced with varsamani.” 


In the Devatamurtiprakaranam 
(7.37) the pasa has been replaced with nagapasa. The Pratisthasarasamgraha 
(5.36) describes a boar as the vehicle of the Yaksi who is required to carry a 
fruit, varada-mudra and a fish and the attribute of the fourth hand is not 
mentioned. The black cobra has been described to be the vehicle in the 


30 Tn the text of 


Pratisthdsdroddhara, while she holds a pasa in her fourth hand. 
the Pratisthatilakam again only three attributes have been described. The pasa 
stands omitted and a mala (rosary) is replaced in place of the varada-mudra.”*! In 
the Aparajitaprccha, Manavi has the boar as the vehicle holding a pasa, an 
ankusa, a fruit and the varada-mudra.” The South Indian Digambara tradition 
describes the four-armed Yaksi as having a rosary and a fish in her upper hands 
besides the abhaya and kataka mudras in the lower hands. The Svetambara text 
of an unknown author from the South, describes this Yaksi as having the makara 
as her vehicle, holding a lotus and varada-mudra. In the icons of the four-armed 


Yaksi happens to be a black boar and she holds a fish, aksamala, hara and 
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varada-mudra. 


xi. Manavi or Gauri Yaksi 

Manavi or Gauri is the Yaksi attached to the eleventh Tirthankara 
Sreyarisanatha. The Svetémbaras also call her Srivatsa or Vidyutprabha with the 
lion as her vehicle. But the Digambaras feel that her vahana is a deer or a Stag. 
The Nirvanakalika describes the Yaksi Manavi mounted over a lion holding a 
varada-mudra and a mudgara in her right hands besides a vase and an ankusa in 
the left ones.” The Mantradhirajakalpa (3.58) speaks about the feature of the 
Yaksi almost similarly. In the text of the Trisastisalakapursacarita (4.1.786.87) 
vajra is replaced with kalaSa. The Pravacanasaroddhara (11.375 P.94), places a 
pasa in place of the mudgara, while in the Padmanandamahakavya context — 
Sreyarisanatha (20) kalasa and ankusa are replaced with mongoose and 


aksasutra. The Acaradinakara (34.p.177) makes her hold an ankusa each in two 
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hands and in the Devatamurtiprakaranam (7.32) mongoose has been placed in 
place of kalasa. In the Pratisthasarasamgraha (5.38) the Yaksi is named as 
Gauri who has a deer as a vehicle only two of her attributes viz., lotus and 
varada-mudra have been mentioned. The Pratisthasaroddhara (3.165) and the 
Pratisthatilakam (7.11) state that Gauri holds a mudgara, a lotus, akalasa and the 
varada-mudra. In the text of the Aparajitaprecha (221.25) a pasa and an ankusa 
have been replaced in the place of lotus and a mudgara. According to the 
Digambaras of South India the Yaksi is mounted over the Nandi and is also 
adorned with a crescent. She holds a water vase and abhaya mudra in her right 
hands and her left hands hold a danda and the varada-mudra. The Svetimbara 
text of an unknown writer describes the Yaksi having the mount of a swan. She 
has two arms and holds a kasa and an ankuSa. In the icons of the Yaksa-Yaksi, 
the Yaksi has a deer as her vehicle and holds a mudgara, lotus, a water vase and 
varada-mudra.~ 
xii. Canda or Gandhari Yaksi 

Canda or Gandhari is the Yaksi attached to Vasupijya the twelfth 
Tirthankara. The Svetimbaras also adore her by the names of Pracanda, 
Pravara, Canda and Ajita. The Nirvanakalika and other texts reveal that the 
horse is her vehicle and she holds in her right hands varada-mudra and a gakti 
while in the left hands she holds a flower and a club.’ In the 
Mantradhirajakalpa (3.49) the flower has been replaced with pasa. The text of 
the Pratisthasdrasamgraha (5.40) describes the four-armed Gandhari as 
mounted over a flower. In her two hands she carries a musala and a lotus, while 
the attributes of the remaining two hands remain unspecified. In the 
Pratisthasaroddhara (1.166) and in the Pratisthatilakam (7.12) the vehicle of 
the four-armed Gandhari is makara and she holds in her hands varada-mudra and 
a lotus. The text of Aparajitaprccha (221.26) describes two-armed Gandhari as 
having a lotus and a fruit in her hands. The South Indian Digambara tradition 
texts describes the four-armed Gandhari as having the snake as the vehicle, 
holding a mirror in two hands and a danda and abhaya-mudra in the other two 


t = : : 
hands. The Svetambara text of an unknown author describes the two-armed 
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Yaksi having a swan as her vehicle and projecting varada and abhaya mudras in 
both the hands. In the icons of the Yaksa-Yaksi, the four-armed Yaksi holds 
varada mudra, misala, besides a lotus in two hands with a crocodile as her 


vehicle.” 
xiii. Vidita or Vairoti Yaksi 

Vidita or Vairoti Yaksi is attached to Vimalanatha. According to the 
ae = 
Svetambaras, lotus is the vehicle of the Yakgi, while the Digambaras attach a 
snake as her vehicle. The Nirvanakalika and other texts describe the Vidita 
Yaksi mounted over a lotus holding an arrow and a pasa in her right hands while 
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The Pravacanasaroddhara 


in the left hands, she carries a snake and a bow. 
and Acaradinakara call her by the name Vijaya. The Yaksi Vairoti having 
snakes in two hands and the attributes of the remaining two hands are not 
mentioned in the Pratisthasarasamgraha (5.42), in the Pratisthasaroddhara 
(3.167) and Pratisthatilakam (7.13 p.344) she is said to hold snakes in two hands 
and a bow and the arrow in the remaining two hands. The text of the 
Aparajitaprccha conceives the Yaksi as six arms and the sky as the vehicle, she 
displays varada-mudra in two hands and the remaining four hold a sword, 


3° Tn the South Indian tradition, the Yaksi with 


khetaka, karmuka and an arrow. 
the snake as the vehicle is four-armed, who holds two snakes in the two hands, 
while in the other two hands she hold abhaya and the kataka mudras. The 
$vetimbara text of an unknown author, describes the four-armed Yaksi having a 
deer as her vehicle and holding a bow, arrow, lotus and varada-mudra. The 
icons of this Yaksi display a snake each in two hands and in the remaining two, a 


bow and an arrow.?” 


xiv. Ankusa or Anantamati Yaksi 


Ankusa or Anantamati is the Yaksi attached to the fourteenth Tirthankara 
Anantanatha with the SvetSimbaras, she is four-armed with the lotus as her 
vehicle holding a sword and a pasa in his right hands and in the left she carries a 
khetaka and an ankusa.”"'_ In the Padmanandamahakavya context Anantanatha 


(19-20) Ankusa Yaksi is two-armed having a plate and an ankusa in her two 
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hands. According to Digambaras the Yaksi named Anantamati is mounted over a 


swan and holds a bow, arrow, fruit and varada-mudra in her four hands.7*” 


xv. Kandarpa or Manasi Yaksi 


Kandarpa Yaksi is attached to Dharmanatha. The Souitenhaees adore her 
by the names of Kandarpa or Pannaga having a fish as her mount holding a lotus 
and an ankusa in the right hands and a lotus and abhaya mudra in the left.*** The 
Mantradhirajakalpa (3.60) requires the Yaksi to hold lotus flower in three 
hands. The Pratisthasaroddhara (3.169) and the Pratisthatilakam (7.15 p.345) 
describe the Yaksi having lotus flowers in two hands and the remaining hands 
display varada-mudra, bow, ankuSa and an arrow. The text of Aparajitaprecha’ 
describes the Yaksi Manasi having a trident, pasa, cakra, small drum, a fruit and 
the varada-mudra.”” In the South Indian Digambara tradition, the four-armed 
Manasi has a lion as her mount and she holds an ankusa, a trident (or an arrow) 
in the right hands and a flower (or a disc) and the bow in the left hands. Another 
text describes the Yaksi having the deer as a vehicle and she carries in her hands 
an arrow, bow, varada-mudra and a lotus. The Yaksi icon is believed to be 
mount over a tiger having six arms holding lotus, bow, varada-mudra, ankusa, a 
bow and a lotus.” 

XVi. Nirvani or Mahamanasi Yaksi_ 

Nirvani or Mahamanasi is the Yaksi attached to Santinatha, the sixteenth 
Tirthankara. The Nirvanakalika and other texts conceive the four-armed Yaksi 
as having a lotus as the vehicle holding a book, and an utpal in her right hands 
and a lotus and a kamandalu in the left hands.“° The Mantradhirajakalpa (3.61) 
replaces lotus for varada mudra and the Acaradinakara (34 p.177) prescribes 
kalhara another attribute in place of a book. The Digambara texts prescribes 
fruit, snake, cakra and varada-mudra as her attributes, she has a peacock as the 


sah 3 Aparajitaprecha attaches Garuda as the vehicle of the Yaksi 


vehicle. 
holding an arrow, bow, vajra and a disc."** The South Indian Digambara 
tradition conceives the Yaksi having four arms with peacock as her vehicle and 


holding a dagger, cakra, abhaya and kataka mudras. The Svetdmbara text of an 
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unknown author conceives Mahamanasi with the crocodile as the vehicle 
holding a sword, khetaka, sakti and a pasa. In the icons of the Yaksa-Yaksi, the 
Yaksi is believed to have a peacock as her vehicle holding a fruit, sword, a cakra 
and varada mudra.”” 

xvii. Bala or Jaya Yaksi 

Bala or Jaya is the Yaksi attached to Kunthunatha, the seventeenth 
Tirthankara. The Svetimbara texts conceive the Yaksi Bala mounted over a 
peacock having four arms holding a citron and Sula in right hands and a lotus 
and a bhusundi in the left, she was also known by the name of Acyuta and 
Gandharini.”” The Acaradinakara (34 p.177) replaces a trident in place of a 
sila besides it prescribes bhusundi in both the left hands. The 
Mantradhirajakalpa (3.61) prescribes two lotus flowers in place of bhusundi in 
the hands of the Yaksi giving her the name of Gandharini. The Digambaras 
conceive the Yaksi under the name of Jaya (or Vijaya) holding a conch, sword, 
disc and varada-mudra.~' The Aparajitaprecha conceives Jaya as six-armed 
holding a vajra, a disc, pasa, ankuga, a fruit and a varada-mudra.~” The South 
Indian Digambara tradition describes the four-armed Yaksi as having a peacock 
as the vehicle holding a cakra in two upper hands, while in the lower hands she 
holds a sword and abhaya mudra. An Svetambara text of an unknown author 
states that the Yaksi has only two arms holding blue lotus and varada mudra 
seated over a swan. In the icons of the Yaksa-Yaksi, the Yaksi is supposed to 
mount over a black boar holding in her four hands a conch, a sword, a disc and 
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varada-mudra as attributes.” 


XViii. Dharani or Taravati Yaksi 


Dharani or Taravati is the Yaksi attached to Aranatha, the eighteenth 
Tirthankara. The Svetambara tradition states that the four-armed Dharani has - 
the lotus as her vehicle and holding a citron and a lotus in her right hands, while 
the left ones are said to hold a pasa and aksasutra.”* The Digambara tradition, 
describes the name of the Yaksi as Taravati having a swan as her vehicle and 


holding a snake, vajra, a deer and varada-mudra as attributes in her four 
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hands.~” The text of the Aparajitaprecha (221.32) describes that the four-armed 
Yaksi has the lion as her vehicle and she holds in place of a deer and varada 
mudra a disc and a fruit. The name Taravati and the snake as an attribute points 
to. the influence of the Goddess Tara of the Buddhists.” In the South Indian 
Digambara tradition the four-armed Yaksi has the swan as her vehicle and she 
holds snakes in the upper hands and a Sakti and abhaya mudra in the lower ones. 
An Svetambara text by an unknown author prescribes the bull as her vehicle. 
She has six heads and twelve arms, which hold a sword, khetaka, arrow, bow, 


disc, danda, aksamala, varada mudra, blue lotus abhaya mudra and a fruit. 


xix. Vairotya or Aparajita Yaksi 
Vairotya or Aparajita is the Yaksi attached to Mallinatha the nineteenth 
— e - f - <8 ‘ -. 
Tirthankara. According to the Svetambara tradition, the four-armed Vairotya is 
also known as the Goddess of the forest with the name of Vanjata Devi and 
Dharnaipriya, mounted over a lotus holding varada mudra and aksasutra in right 
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hands and a Sakti and a citron in her left hands.” The Digambara tradition 


describes the name of the Yaksi as Aparajita having eight-footed sarabha as her 
vehicle, holding a fruit, sword, khetaka and varada-mudra.~ In the South Indian 
Digambara traditions the four-armed Aparajita has the swan as the vehicle and 
she holds in her upper hands a sword and akhetaka while in the lower hands 
abhaya and kataka mudras. An Svetambara text of an unknown author describes 
that the two-armed Yaksi has a fox as her vehicle and she holds in her two arms 
a flower and varada mudra. In the icons of the Yaksa-Yaksi, the Yaksi has 
sarabha as a vehicle and she holds in her four arms a fruit, a sword, a plate and 
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varada mudra. 


xx. Naradatta or Bahurupini Yaksi 


Naradatta or Bahurupini Yaksi is attached to Munisuvrata, the twentieth 
Tirthankara. According to Svetmbaras the four-armed Yaksi is to be seated in 
bhadrasana holding varada mudra and aksasiltra in right hands and a vase as well 
as citron in the left ones.” The text of the Devatamiirtiprakaranam (7.57) 


describes the lion as the vehicle and she is required to carry a trident in place of 


177 
a vase. The Digambara tradition conceives the name of the Yaksi as Bahuripini 
with a black cobra as a vehicle holding a shield, sword, a fruit and varada mudra 


**! The text of the Aparajitaprecha (221.34) makes the Yaksi 


in her four hands. 
hold a sword and a shield in her two arms. In the South Indian tradition the four- 
armed Bahurupini has a snake as her vehicle and she hold in her upper two 
hands a sword and a shield, while the lower ones hold abhaya and kataka- 
mudras. The Svetimbara text of an unknown author describes the Yaksi having 
the peacock as her vehicle holding a sword and a shield in her two hands. In the 
icons of Yaksa-Yaksi, the Yaksi_ is supposed to mount over a snake holding a 
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sword, shield, fruit and varada mudra.”° 


xxi. Gandhari or Camunda Yaksi 
Gandhari or camunda is the Yaksi attached to Naminatha, the twenty-first 
is r . f _— *,° -~* = _.3> 
Tirthankara. According to the Svetambara tradition the four-armed Gandhari or 
Malini has the swan as the vehicle. The Digambara adore her as Camunda or 


Kusmamilini having the crocodile as the vehicle. 


In the Nirvanakalika (18.21) she holds varada mudra and a sword in the 
right hands and in her left hands she holds a citron and a vase. In the 
Pravacanasaroddhara_ (21.p.84), | Mantradhirdjakalpa_ (8.93) and _ in 
Acaradinakara (34.p.177) the vase is replaced by Sila, plate and sakanta 
respectively. The text of the Trisastisalakapursacarita (7.11.100-101) and 
Padmanandamahakavya (context Nawinatha 20-21) reveal the Yaksi to carry a 
fruit in the left hands. In the Devatamurtiprakaranam (7.59) she is said to hold 
aksamala, vajra, parasu, mongoose, varada mudra, sword, shield and citron as 
attributes in her hands. According to the Pratisthasaroddhara (3.175) and 
Pratisthatilakam (7.21.p.347) the four-armed Yaksi holds a danda, shield, 
aksamala and a sword, the Aparajitaprccha (221.35) endows eight arms to | 
Camunda with a monkey as her vehicle she holds in her hands a Sila, sword, 
mudgara, pasa, vajra, cakra, damaru and aksamala. The South Indian Digambara 
tradition endows the Yaksi with makara as the vehicle and she holds in her right 
hands aksamala and sword (or abhaya mudra) and a danda and kataka mudra in 


e. - 
the left ones. The Svetambara text of an unknown author says the Yaksi holds a 
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varada mudra and a lotus in her two hands attaching a swan as her vehicle. In 
the icons of the Yaksa-Yaksi, the Yaksi has crocodile as a vehicle and she holds 


in her four arms a sword, danda, a plate and aksasutra.?”* 


xxii. Ambika or Kusmandi Yaksi 


Ambika or Kusmandi Yaksi is attached to Neminatha, the twenty-second 
Tirthankara. Both the Svetambaras and the Digambaras conceive her to be 
mounted over a lion holding a mango branch and a child. The text of the 
Nirvanakalika (18-22) states that the Yaksi is with the lion as a vehicle and 
holding a citron and a pasa in her right hands while the left hands hold her son 
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and an ankusa.“ The text Caturvimsatika, adore Ambika having two hands 


°° Other texts replace mango branch in place of citron.” The Ambika 


only. 
Nataka provides that one of the sons of Ambika would be carried by her in her 
lap. She is required to hold a fruit, mango branch, ankusa and pasa.””’ The 
Pratisthasarasamgraha (5.64,68) prescribes Kusmandini mounted over a lion, 
has two and at times four arms as well but the attributes are not mentioned. In 
the texts of Pratisthasaroddhara (3.176) and Pratisthatilakam (7.22.p.347), the 
two-armed Ambika holds a mango-branch (right) and the son (Priyankara) in her 
hands. The second son Subhankara is required to stand close by under the shade 
of a mango tree. The Aparajitaprcchd (221.36) describes the Yaksi as two- 
armed holding a fruit and varada mudra. Both the sons of the Yaksi are required 
to be by her side, one of them is to be carried by her in her lap. In a Digambara 
text the four-armed Ambika is seated over a lion. She is also conceived with 
eight arms as well. The four-armed Ambika has a conch, disc, varada mudra and 
pasa in the eight-armed variety. She is said to carry conch, disc, bow, parasu, 


at 
tomara, sword, pasa and kodrava.7% 


The South Indian Digambara tradition also adores Kusmandini mounted 
over a lion under the name of Dharmadevi. In the Digambara texts four-armed 
Yaksi holds in her upper arms sword and a cakra while the lower two hands 
support the child seated in her lap. An Svetambara text of an unknown author 
describes the two-armed Yaksi holding a fruit and varada mudra. In the icons of 


the Yaksa-Yaksi, both the sons of the Yaksi_ are present with her whom she 
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supports with both the hands. The third hand carries a mango branch and the 
fourth hand is turned towards the lion.”” 

xxiii. Padmavati Yaksi 

Padmavati is the Yaksi attached to Parsvanatha the twenty-third 
Tirthankara. The Svetiimbara tradition states that the vehicle of the Yaksi is a 
cock and is required to hold in her right hands a lotus and a pasa and in her left 
hands a fruit and an ankusa.”” The Mantradhirajakalpa (3.65) endows the Yaksi 
with a canopy of the serpent hoods. The Pratisthasdrasamgraha (5.67-71) 
prescribes the lotus as the vehicle for the Yaksi who is four-armed, six-armed 
and sometimes twenty-four armed as well according to some texts, when having 
four-arms she is said to carry an ankusa, aksasutra and lotus, in the case of six- 
armed form, she is said to hold a noose, sword, sila, cresent, a club and a 
musala, when twenty-four armed, she carries a conch, sword, disc, crescent, 
lotus, the stone (upala), bow, Sakti, noose, bell, goad, arrow, musala, shield, 
trident, battle-axe, spear, bhinda, rosary, fruit, club, leaf, tender leaf and varada 
mudra. The Aparajitaprecha States that the four-armed Yaksi has a pasa, ankusa, 
lotus and varada mudra in her hands as attributes.””' One South Indian 
Digambara text, states that the Yaksi is to have a canopy of the five-hooded 
snakes, has the swan as the vehicle and is holding in her upper arms, a battle axe, 
and kulisa (Indra’s thunderbolt), while the lower hands display abhaya and 
ketaka mudras.”” In the Bhairava Padmavathi-Kalpa, the four-armed Padma, 
seated over a lotus has three eyes, holding a pasa, fruit and varada mudra. She is 


73 In the icons 


also been known by the names of Tripura and Tripurabhairavi. 
she has the canopy of serpent hoods, she is four-armied and has snake as her 
vehicle. She holds a pasa, ankusa, fruit and varada-mudra in her hands as 


attributes.””* 
xxiv. Siddhayika Yaksi 
Siddhayika is the Yaksi attached to Mahavira, the twenty-fourth 


Tirthankara. She happens to be one of the four prominent Yaksis of the Jaina 


Pantheon, the other three being Cakresvari, Ambika and Padmavati.2” 
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According to Svetambaras the four-armed Yaksi is mounted over a lion or an 
elephant, but according to Digambaras the two-armed Yaksi has a lion or 
Bhadrasana as a vehicle. In the text of Nirvanakalika’ (18-24) Siddhayika holds 
in her right hands a book, abhaya-mudra and a citron and an arrow in the left 
hands. Both the texts of Devatamurtiprakaranam (7.65) and Ripamandana 
(6.23) follow the Nirvanakalika. According to another text an arrow is replaced 
by the flute, while the rest of the attributes remain unchanged.””° In the text of 
the Acaradinakara (34.p.178) the Yaksi carries a book and abhaya in her right 
hands while she carries the noose and the lotus in the left ones. In the 
Mantradhirajakalpa, Siddhayika is conceived as six-armed holding a book, 
abhaya mudra, varada mudra, khardyudha, flute and a fruit.’ The 
Pratisthasarasamgraha (221-38) endows the Goddess with Bhadrasana and two 
arms holding a book and a varada mudra. In the Apardjitaprccha (221.38), 
abhaya mudra has been mentioned in place of the varada mudra. The Digambara 
texts from the Southern India conceive the Yaksi having a swan as her vehicle 
and two arms only with abhaya and varada mudra as her attributes. In a 
Seclnuaiuin text of an unknown author, however the Yaksi is described with 
twelve arms with Garuda as her vehicle holding in her twelve hands a sword, 
plate, flower, arrow, bow, pasa, disc, danda, aksasutra, blue lotus, varada and 
abhaya mudras. In the Yaksa-Yaksi_ context, the Yaksi has been conceived to be 


. 7 
having two arms only.” 


/ - - 
Srutadevi and Vidyadevis 


On the subject of the iconography of the Vidyadevis, B.C. Bhatt@&carya~” 
has observed as follows, “Of all the conceptions found in the Jaina iconography 
none is so original in conception as the Vidyadevis or the Goddesses of 
learning.” They are sixteen in number. In no other Indian religion are the 
Goddesses of knowledge so numerous. Besides, the sixteen Vidyadevis the 
Jainas of both sects admit into their Pantheon, the Srutadevis or Sarasvati 
approximating to the Brahmanical conception of the same Goddess. She seems 
to be at the head of the collective body of the sixteen Vidyadevis and her. 


worship is to be done prior to that of the other subordinate deities. Her name 
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Sruta-Devi meaning “Goddess of Sruti”, originally refers to the Vedas or revealed 
literature preserved through learning. The description of the Srutadevi in Jaina 
books make it on par with Brahmanis (wife of Brahma) description” and 
Brahma is known to hold,the Vedas or the ancient scriptures. The Jainas, like 
Brahmanas make a special ceremony for her worship on the Sukla pancami day 
of the Kartika month, better known as ‘Jnana pancami’, the conceptions of the 
other sixteen Goddesses of learning, if analysed disclose clear points of identity 
in respect of names, attributes etc. with those of the Jaina Yaksinis. This leads 
us to assume reasonably that the Vidyadevis in conception were modeled after 
the Yaksinis. Thus the sixteen Vidyadevis may prima facie represent the sixteen 
arts and sciences, but the texts of Jainism give a different clue, namely that 
through their worship the devotee gets knowledge, character, righteousness, 


effort and moral qualities. 


/ 
Sarasvati or Srutadevi 


In the early Jaina texts Sarasvati is referred to as the Goddess of wisdom. 
The Svetimbara text”®' makes her ride a swan, having four hands bearing a lotus 
or varada mudra, book and rosary. The Digambara texts pronounce, peacock as a 
vehicle to Saraswati. About the evaluation of the Goddess Sarasvati in the 
Brahmanical Pantheon, J.N. Banerjea”” has observed as follows, “The river 
Sarasvati on the banks of which Vedic lore and learning developed, seems to 
have played some part in the development of her concept, but there is no doubt 
that here also as in the case of her companion Goddess, folk elements had much 
to contribute.” In the later mythologies, she is sometimes connected with 
Brahma (both as his daughter and his Sakti) and the other times with Visnu as 
pusti, one of his Saktis like Srilaksmi. She was also held in high veneration by 
the Buddhists and the Jainas. The latter assigned her a special place in the 
hierarchy as the head of Srutadevatas and the Vidyadevis. In popular Hindu 
mythology, she was given many names, the chief among which was Vagdevi or 
the Goddess of speech, who in the Tenth Mandala of the Rgveda was assigned a 
unique position as the very embodiment of sakti or energic principle. In the 


texts like Visnudharmottara, Amsubhedaégama, Piirvakaranagama, Ripa- 
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Mandana etc. she is described as four-armed, white colored, dressed in white 
garments, and decked with many ornaments holding in her four hands any of the 
four of the following objects viz., manuscript (pustaka), white lotus (pundarika), 
rosary (aksamala), musical instrument (vina) and water vase (kamandalu)”. The 
earliest Jaina image of Sarasvati, dated in the 54 (A.D.132) is found in the 
Mathura Museum. SML.J.24”. (Fig.40) According to Jyoti Prasad Jain it bears 
a dedicatory inscription, seated squat with knees drawn up above an ablong 
pedestal, the Goddess, specifically named as Sarasvati, holds a book in her left 
hand, which rests on the waist. The broken palm of the right hand which was 
raised to the shoulder, most probably held a rosary. The installation of an image 
of Sarasvati, the Goddess of learning, at such an early period is of great 
importance, as it indicates that the Jainas not only attached great importance to 
the pursuit of knowledge but also ‘started the literary activity at a very early 
time.” 
Vidyadevis 
The Vidyadevis are the propounders of the knowledge to the universe. 
They are considered to be the fountaticheads of all the knowledge. The lists of 
these Vidyadevis however finalized by about the 9"" century A.D. on the basis of 
their sculpture carved in different temples. The Nirvanakalika describes a- 


special mudra for each one of the sixteen Mahavidyas. These mudras could be 


the main recognition symbols, which are detailed here under. 


Vidyadevi Mudra 

Rohini Sankha-mudra 
Prajnapti Sakti-mudra | 
Vajrasrikhala Srikhald-mudra 
Vajrankusa Vajra-mudra. 

Ap ¥aticakra/J ambunada Cakra-mudra 
Nardatta/Purusadatta Padma-mudra 
Kali Gada-mudra 


Mahakali Dhanta-mudra 
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Gauri Kamandalu-mudra 
Gandhari_ Paragu-mudra 
Mahajvala or Jvalamalini Parasu-mudra 
Manavi Vrksa-mudra 
Vairotya Sarpa-mudra 
Aé | hupta or Acyuta Khadga-mudra 
Manasi Jvalana-mudra 
Mahamansi Srimani-mudra 

i. Rohini 


The Svetdmbara tradition describes a cow as a vehicle for Rohini, holding 
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in her hands a rosary, conch, bow and arrow.” 


But the Pratisthasadroddhara 
describes a lotus as a vehicle, holding in her four hands a conch (or Sila), lotus, 
fruit (or varada mudra) and a water vase. Most of the names of the Vidyadevis 
are common with those of Yaksinis especially of the Digambara sect. Rohini is 
also the name of the consort of MahaYaksa, who attends upon Ajitanatha. In the 
Svetambara texts, she is said to preside over the art of music while the 
Digambaras believe that by her devotion, one attains right insight. 
ii. Prajnapti 

According to Svetimbaras, she rides on a peacock and holds a lotus and a 
Sakti.” But according to the Nirvanakalika , She holds varada mudra, Sakti, 
citron and a Sakti in her four arms. The Digambara image should be represented 
as bearing a sword and a disc.**”’ Prajiapti is identical in name with the 
Digambara Yaksini of Sambhavanatha. Her vehicle seems to have been 
borrowed from Trimukha Yaksa, the husband of Yaksi Prajnapti. 
iii, Vajra-Srakhala 

Two forms of this Goddess are known to the Svetiimbara scriptures. In 
one form she is seated on a lotus and carries a chain and a club.”** In another 
form, she is also seated on a lotus but has four hands adorned with varada- 


*®° The Pratisthasdroddhara describes only 


mudra, lotus and chains in the hands. 

a chain as attribute for the deity. We meet with the Goddess of the same name in 
-- if 

connection with the Yaksini of Abhinandana. The Svetambara form of the 


Yaksini has a lotus seat like Vajra-Srikhala. According to the Digambara text, 
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she grants to her worshippers good boons and habits. 
iv. Vajrankusa 
The Svetimbara text describes an elephant as a vehicle for the four armed 
Goddess holding varada-mudra, vajra, fruit and ankusa.” The Acaradinakara 


*! The Digambaras represent her as 


describes a sword, vajra, shield and a trident. 
driving an aerial car, holding in her hands a goad and a flute.”” Vajrankusa, the 
Vidyadevi compares favourably with the Svetimbara Yaksini of the same name 
attached to Anantanatha. Some of the attributes of the Vajrankusa besides the 
elephant as the vehicle favourably compare with those of the Yaksi. The flute 
held by her in her hands, is symbolic of Sarasvati. 
v. Apraticakra or Jambunada 

According to the §vetambaras, Aparaticakra is conceived to be four- 
armed and mounted over Garuda, holding four cakras in four hands.””* But 
according to the Digambaras Jambunada is supposed to have two forms, having 
two or four arms riding a peacock, when two armed, she holds in her hands a 
sword and the spear,” when four-armed the Goddess is required to hold a 
sword, a spear, a lotus and citron.” Apraticakra by name and symbol bears 
equality with the Yaksini of Rsbhanatha. The Vidyadevi may have some innate 
relation to Vaisnavi, ‘the wife of Visnu. Jambunada on the other hand seems to 
have relation with Kaumari, the wife of Kartikeya. 
vi. Purusadatta 

She happens to be the sixth Vidyadevi and is differently described in the 
Svetambara texts. According to Acaradinakara, she is tequired to carry a sword 


and a shield.””° 


But according to Nirvanakalika she rides on a buffalo and carries 
in her four palms varada, sword, shield and citron.’ The Digambara text 
Pratisthasaroddhara describes a peacock as her vehicle and requires her to hold 
a vajra and a lotus as her attributes. We meet with the Yaksini of the same 
description as the wife of Tumbaru, the Yaksa of Sumi tinatha. The buffalo 
vehicle indiates strongly the Vidyadevi’s original relation with the wife of 


Yama, who characteristically moves on the back of the same animal. 
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vii. Kali 

The seventh Vidyadevi is called Kali according to both the sects. 
According to the Digambara she rides a deer and holds the attribute of a staff 
and sword.””* There are two Svetambara forms in which she is adorned as having 
seated over a lotus holding in her two hands a club and the varada-mudra or 
when four armed she holds a rosary, club, vajra and Abhaya-mudra.”” She has 
similarity in name and certain symbols with the Svetambara Yaksini of 
Abhinandana. 
viii. Mahakali 

Both the sects call the eighth Vidyadevi as Mahakali. The Svetambaras 
have two-fold description of the Goddess. According to one, she rides on a man 
and holds a rosary, fruit, bell and varada-mudra.*” According to another, she 
equally rides on a man and holds a rosary, vajra, abhaya-mudra and a bell.*’' The 
Digambaras conceive Mahakali as standing over a corpse, holding in her hands a 
bow, sword, fruit and a weapon.’ The Digambaras further conceive that the 
Goddess grants religious trance (samadhi) to her worshippers. She is not to be 
confused with the Svetambara Yaksini of Sumatinatha and the Digambara 
Yaksini of Suvidhinatha, although the names have been same but still they are 
different deities, since they have different sets of symbols. 
ix. Gauri 

Both the Digambara and Svetimbara traditions agree in naming the nineth 
Vidyadevi as Gauri. She indeed is different from the Yaksi of the same name 
who is attached to Sreyamsanatha. She is called Gauri because of the fair 
complexion as conceived by Hemacandra.* The Nirvanakalika says that Gauri 
shines like gold, rides over an alligator and displays the varada-mudra and the 
pestle in her two right hands, the rosary and the lotus in the two left ones.’ The 
Mantradhirajakalpa makes her ride a bull. She shines like gold heated, holding 
lotus, rosary, varada-mudra, and the staff in her four hands.” According to 
Pratisthasaroddhara*® and Pratisthatilakam*” Gauri has an alligator as her 
vehicle and holds lotus as her symbol. According to Bhattacarya, the form of 


Gauri is that of a maiden, having the symbols of rosary lotus, and kamandalu and 
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having abhaya-mudra.*”* 


x. Gandhari 
The Acaradinakara prescribes Gandhari as seated on lotus, holding either 


% But the text Nirvanakalika says that 


a staff and vajra, or varada mudra. 
Gandhari is dark blue in complexion and has the lotus as her seat. She is four- 
armed and displays varada-mudra and the pestle in her right hands and the 
abhaya-mudra and vajra in her left hands.*'” The Digambara Goddess rides a 


*!! It may be recalled here that the 


tortoise and holds a disc and a sword. 
Svetambara Yaksi of Neminatha and Digambara Yaksi of Vasuptijya also have 
the name of Gandhari, but the attributes differ in all cases. 
xi. Mahajvala or Jvalamialini 

Acaradinakara describes the Goddess as riding a cat and carries the 


firebrand in both the hands.°'” 


But the text Nirvanakalika describes her as riding 
a boar and holding many weapons without description.”'* The text of 
Pratisthasaroddhara describes Jvalamalini as of white complexion and carries a 
bow, a shield, the sword, and the disc. She rides a buffalo and since the 
Digambara Yaksini Jvalamalini also has the buffalo as her vehicle, it is quite 
difficult to differentiate between the two.. 
xii. Manavi 

According to Acaradinakara, Manavi is dark blue in complexion and 
carries a tree in her hand. She rests on blue lotus.”* The Nirvanakalika 
describes her as four-armed and as black in complexion. She displays varada- 
mudra, a noose in her right hands and a tree and a rosary in the left ones. She 


sits on a lotus.° 


The text of Pratisthasaroddhara also conceives Manavi as blue 
complexion and as riding a boar and bearing a trident and a fish. Manavi by 
name and symbols bears equality with the Yaksi of Sreyarisanatha in the 
Svetambara tradition and the Yaksi of Sitalanatha in the Digambara tradition. 
xiii. Vairotya | 

She happens to be the thirteenth Mahavidya according to both the sects. 


316 


Hemacandra’ ’ explains her name Vairotya as the one who is resorted to for the 


removal of enemity. The Digambara Yaksi of Vimalanatha is also called 
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Vairoti. In all cases, she is believed to be the snake Goddess in Jainism and her 
iconography always retains that character. The Nirvanakalika describes her as 
holding the snake, and the shield in her right hands and the sword and the snake 
in the left ones. She has a cobra as her vehicle and is or black complexion.*'” 
The Acaradinakara*"® presents a different tradition according to which she is of 
white complexion, rides a lion, carries sword, shield in two upper hands and 
displays the snake and varada-mudra in the two lower ones. The Digambara 
texts like the Pratisthasaroddhara, the Pratisthatilakam do not clearly mention 
the number of hands but merely say that Vairotya carrying the snake symbol is 
sky blue in complexion and rides a lion. 
xiv. Acyupta 

The fourteenth Vidyadevi is known as Acyupta by Svetimbaras and 
Acyuta by the Digambaras. The §vetambaras describes her to be riding a horse 
and holding a bow, sword, shield and arrow.”'” But according to Digambaras she 
rides a horse and holds the symbol of a sword.” 
xv. Manasi 

According to Acaradinakara,*' Manasi has golden complexion, rides the 
swan and shows vajra and the varada mudra. The Mantradhirajakalpa’” 
displays the trident and rosary in her two hands. But the text Nirvanakalika * ss 
describes her having white complexion and riding on a swan, shows varada and 
vajra in her right hands and the rosary and vajra in the left ones. The Digambara 
Manasi is of red complexion and has the snake as her vehicle.>™* 
xvi. Mahamanasi 

Mahamanasi is the last of the sixteen Vidyadevis in the Jaina Pantheon. 
The Nirvanakalika describes her as riding on a lion and bearing in her four 
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hands, varada, sword, kamandalu and lance.”~ But according to Acaradinakara, 


she rides over a crocodile, having white complexion holding a sword, shield, 
jewel and varada-mudra.”° In the Digambara tradition the Goddess sits on a 


swan and shows the varada, rosary, goad and garland in her hands.°”” 
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Dikpalas 


The Jainas of both the sects like in Brahmanical mythology make room 
for an important class of divinities under the designation of the Dikpalas, who 
are supposed to guard the quarters. Their origin, on probable grounds, underlies 
the actual ideal of certain semi-divine Kings, who took the responsibility of 
governing regions of all the distinct quarters. Their ideas were, undoubtedly, far 
anterior to the early Brahmanas than to the Jainas. Like the majority of Gods 
imported into the Jaina Pantheon, the Dikpala Gods were directly taken over by 
the Jaina people. The main characteristic of the Dikapalas are nearly those, 
which we find with the same deities of Brahamanism. In one point however, the 
position of the Dikpalas of Jainism is distinct enough, it is always subservient to 
the Tirthankaras, who like the Buddhas were served and cared for by the chiefs 
of the quarters. It is interesting to reflect that some of the Yaksas, who owe, as a 
rule, their origin to other ideas as well, bear recognizable names and nature of 
the Dikpalas.*”* In the Pratisthasaroddhara the names of the deities and those of 
the major subsidiary quarters over which the Dikpalas had their respective 
jurisdiction is as follow — Indra is the lord of the East, Yama of the South, 
Varuna of the West, Kubera of the North, Agni, Nirrti, Vayu and Iana are the 
guardians of the South-East, South-West, North-West and North-East 
respectively. The early Buddhist and Jaina texts differ from one another in their 
characterization of this group of divinities. Indra, Surya, Candra, Vayu, Agni, 
Yama, Varuna and Kubera are the eight great Gods of the early epic literature, 
who are grouped in some later texts as the guardians of the four chiefs and the 
four minor quarters or simply known as Lokapilas.*” The Dikpalas of the Jaina 
religion are described as under. | 
I. Indra 

The text of Nirvanakalika *° conceives Indra to be of yellow complexion, 
holding vajra and mounted over Airavata. He is the guardian of eastern quarter 
and his wife is called Saci. In some texts he has been described as having a 
thousand eyes, which compares well with the number of eyes as revealed in the 


Brahmanical literature. 
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II. Agni 
Both the Svetimbaras and Digambaras describe him as mounted over a 
ram, holding a Sakti and bearing seven flames. The text Nirvanakalika a 
conceives him to hold a bow and an arrow while the Acaradinakara makes him 
hold a sacrificial vase as his attribute. His arm is adorned with a rosary. His 


wife is Svaha and he is in charge of the southeastern region.*” 


Therefore there is. 
hardly much difference between the description of Agni of the Brahmana and the 
Jaina texts. Indeed God Agni of the Jainas is the by-product of the Brahmanical 
God Agni. The attributes of bow and arrow are of course quite conspicious. 
The importance of Agni is well projected in the Lanka-Kanda of the Ramayana, 
when sita is requied to undergo a fire ordeal in order to purify herself, which she 
underwent. The Mahabharata describes him as having seven red tongues 
(saptajivas), with smoke for his standard and head-gear, holding a flame spear, 
riding on a chariot drawn by seven red horses, the wind being the wheel of the 
chariot, the God has seven faces, a huge mouth and a red neck, tawny eyes, 


*S These descriptions of Agni have been 


bright gleaning hair and golden steed. 
collected by Hopkins from various sections of the great Epic. The Agamas 
characterize this God as having four arms, three eyes, red locks of hair, with 
front hands, holding varada and abhaya mudras and the back ones holding sruk 
and Sakti.” 
Ill. Yama 

Yama is believed to be of black complexion, wearing the skin, mounted 
over a he buffalo, holding a staff in hand and is the Lord of the southern 
direction. He indeed is the God of death. Both the traditions conceive him to be 
the son of Surya, riding over a buffalo accompanied by his wife called Chaya. 
His chief function is not only to guard the South but also to pronounce 
judgement on the merits and demerits of the departed souls.” 

The Jainas however conceive Chaya as the consort of Yama, who is also 
known as Dharmaraja and the Sun God, too is known by the same appellation. It 
is also pointed out that Candraprabha Yaksa, Vijaya or Syama has the same 


identical features with the Yama. Vijaya indeed means Yama and Syama’s wife 
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lvalini actually rides a buffalo, the vehicle of the Dikpala of the South. 
LV. Nirrti 


According to Nirvanakalika*” 


the Nairta, the guardian God of the 
southwest quarters is required to be mounted over a corpse or a goblin and has a 
green complexion. But the text Acaradinakara describes the Nairta as of a 
smoky complexion and he wears a tiger’s skin and holds a club or a sword and a 


7 The Pratisthasaroddhara® *’ represents the God as riding a bear 


ow (pinaka). 
ind holding the same attributes of a club. Sculptures depicting Nairrti are 
sxtremely rare. A relief of the God Nirrti is reported from the Rajasthan 
Museum, in which the God is shown riding the back of a human body and holds 
in his two hands a sword and a shield.*” 
ws Varuna 

The Nirvanakalika conceives Varuna, the Lord of Western quarters to be 
of white complexion mounted over a dolphin having a noose as an attribute in 
nis hand.*"° But the text Acaradinakara describes him as residing in the ocean 
mounted over a fish having cloudy complexion holding a noose as an 
ttribute."! The Jaina form of Varuna can be distinguished from the symbol of 
‘ish. In all other aspects he is the same as the Brahmanical guardian God of the 
West. The symbol of dolphin, noose etc. all originate with the connection of the 
God with the ocean of the West. There is also a Yaksa named Varuna but he has 
the bull as his vehicle on the other hand Patala Yaksa of Anantanatha is mounted 
over a dolphin and has a noose as one of his attributes. A beautiful figure of 
Varuna is enshrined in the Rajarani temple at Bhubaneshwar. It shows the God 
standing in an extremely graceful posture holding a looped noose by its end in 
1is right hand, the left hand being in varada-mudra. The jeweled headgear, the 
sar Ornaments, the necklace, the waist-girdle, the pearl yajnopavita etc. are all 
very beautiful.” 
VI. Vayu 

Vayu has the complexion of dust, wears red garments and has a deer as 


> But the text 


lis vehicle he carries a banner according to Acaradinakara.™ 
Virvanakalika mentions a vajra and ankuSa in place of the banner.’ The 


Digambara text describes him to have a wooden weapon and he is called as the 
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Lord of North-west quarters. The Vayu of the Jaina Pantheon has almost 
identical features of his Brahmanical counterpart except that in Jainism he has 
been provided, sometimes with a wooden weapon or vajra as the attribute. The 
Rupamandana describes the God ruling over the Northwestern quarters as four 
armed, showing varada-mudra, a banner, a flag and a water vase. He rides on an 
antelope, having green complexion.* = 
VII. Kubera*” 

Kubera as a Yaksa has already been described earlier. Here, Kubera is 
treated as one of the Dikpalas. He is in charge of the northern direction. 
According to the Hindu tradition, he is the presiding deity of wealth, and is a 
close friend to Siva. 

VIII. Isana 

ISana, the guardian God of Northeast direction is described as having 
white complexion mounted over a bull holding a bow and a trident as the 
attributes in his hands.**” The Acaradinakara text describes him to be mounting 
over the bull with Uma, wearing matted locks of hair over his head. His body is 
adorned with the ornaments of serpents and he holds a trident in his hand. He is 
the Lord of the goblins.“ The Pratisthakalpa endows such iconographical 
features as Jatamukuta, Sveta Yajnopavita, three eyes, Sila and kapala in his 
hands as attributes, a bull as a mount and a tiger skin garment.” All these are 
the characteristic traits of Siva. 

IX-X. Brahma and Naga 
According to the §vetambaras the four-headed Brahma is mounted over a 


°° He has been given the charge of the upper 


swan holding a book and a lotus. 
region; the Digambaras accept only eight Digpalas. Brahma and Naga being left 
out from the descriptive list. Naga is a figure seated over the lotus holding a 
snake in his hand. He is supposed to rule over the neither region or patala the 


region of the snakes.” 
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Navagrahas 
1. The Sun (Surya) 

The Sun-God Surya the deity of the East is required to ride a chariot 
drawn by seven steeds. He carries two lotus stalks in his hands and is the 
husband of Ratna Devi.*”” 

2. The Moon (Candra) 

Candra or the Moon-God drives a chariot of ten white horses. He holds 
an arm of nectar. He is the master of stars and rules over the Northwestern 
quarters.” 

3. Mars (Mangala) 

Mars or Mangala is the son of the Earth and the ruler of the South is 
revealed to hold a shoval standing on Earth in one type and in another he is 
required to hold varada-mudra, sakti (spear), trident and club.** The 
Pratisthasaroddhara describes only a spear as his attribute.” 

4. Mercury (Budha) 

The Svetimbaras provide two types of descriptions for the image of 
Mercury. According to one he is represented as riding a swan and holding a 
book in his hand.**° In the other type, he is riding a lion, wearing yellow 
garments having the attribute of sword, varada-mudra, shield and a club. — 
Mercury is known as the son of the moon and the ruler of the North. The 
Digamabara text provides only a book for the planet.*”® 
5. Jupiter (Brhaspati) 

The Svetambara text furnishes two different aspects according to one he 
holds a book mounted over a swan,*” but according to another he holds a rosary, 
a staff, a kamandalu and varada-mudra.*” He is the ruler of North-eastern 
quarters, on the other hand the Digambaras conceive Br a as mounted over 
a lotus See a book, kamandalu and a rosary.” 

6. Venus (Sukra) 

Sukra or Venus, the teacher of the demons and the ruler of Southeastern 

region is having the snake as a vehicle and bearing the symbol of urn.*” The 


Pratisthasaroddhara makes him to carry a three-fold thread, a snake, a noose 
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and a rosary.” 
7. Saturn (Sani) 

The Saturn planet is the ruler of the West, riding a tortoise and holding an 
axe as an attribute. The Digambara text provides a three-fold thread as an 
attribute. ; 

8. Rahu 

The Svetdmbaras represent Rahu as a rider of lion and bearer of an axe. 
He is the ruler of Southeastern quarters. The Digambaras represents flag in place 
of an axe. 

9. Ketu 

The Svefimbars conceive Ketu as a snake deity, who rides on a cobra 

and bears the attribute of a cobra. He has no direction to rule over.*” The 


Digambara description of the Ketu attribute is unavailable. 


Thus the planets came to be worshipped in the post-Gupta period and they 
obtained a better position than the Dikpalas, as they were given a place on the 
pitha of a Tirthankara image. Besides the above-mentioned Gods, there are some 
Gods and Goddesses specifically named and described. The different Dik- 
kumaris, living on different kutas of Meru and Rucakadvipa, 56 in number are a 
group of Goddesses who participate in the birth ceremony of a Jina and therefore 
get a place in Jaina Art. They are the attendants (mahattarikas) of the mother of 
Jinas.*” Ghantakarna, who is much celebrated for his ieeions interventions 
in the worshippers’ worldly affairs’ is originally an old non-Aryan deity who 
was incorporated into the Hindu Pantheon as one of the ganas of Siva, the 


Jainas comparatively recently attempted to introduce his worship. 


According to Traivarnikacara, deities are of four types. Viz, Satyadevas, 
Kriyadevas, Kuladevas, and Vesmadevas. The Satyadevas are the Panca- 
Paramesthins, who lead the pathway of moksa. The Kriyadevas are deities like 
fire, who are worshipped with oblations of havya, baked food etc, to remove all 
calamities. The Kuladevatas are divinities worshipped in families from ancient 
times. CakreSvari, Ambika, Padmavati, Mahakiali, Gauri, Durga etc. are such 


Kuladevatas who should be worshipped with profound devotion by those 
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desirous of welfare. The vesma-devatas are of four types. The Visvesvaris 
Dharadhisa, Sri-Devi and Kubera. The Visveévaris are the mothers of the Jinas 
who should be worshipped by the best ladies in their homes. By worship of the 
mothers, a housewife, who is barren, is able to bear a child. Worship of Kubera 
in a home is said to bring eternal prosperity while worship of the Dharadhisa is 
enjoined for having a male child. Worship of Sri-Devi protects the life of a child 
in the mother’s womb. They should be worshipped with garments, ornaments, 
fruits and cooked food.*” 

In the Bhagavati sutra, the Jaina classification of Gods given to Gautama 
by Mahavira is in two dialogues. In one answer, Mahavira said that Gods were 
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of four classes - Bhavanapati, Vanavyantara, Jyotiska and Vaimanika. 
another dialogue, Mahavira said that Gods were of five types, Bhavyadravya- 
deva, Naradeva, Dharma-deva, Devadhideva and Bhavadeva.””” Those souls 
who are going to obtain devathood in future are Bhavyadravya devas. Those 
who deserve God like respect among human beings are Naradevas. e.g. 
Cakravartins. Those who are well versed in scriptures are to be revered as 
Dharmadevas. The Devadhi-devas are the Arhats who posses real Jnana and 
Darsana. Those who experience the merit (karma — fruit of action) of birth as 


Bhavanapatis, Vyantaras, Jyotiskas or Vimanika, are Bhavadevas. 


Images of the Parents of the Tirthankaras 
Worship of the parents of the Tirthankaras appears to be of ancient origin. 
They are invoked in various rites,” and it is interesting to note that the mothers 


374 that Aryavati 


are more frequently invoked than the fathers. U.P. Shah states, 
in the Amohini votive tablet from Mathura, dated in the 42™ year of sodasa, is 
one of the earliest such specimens (Studies in Jaina art fig.14.A), it belongs to 
the early kusana period, and depicts 4 standing ‘lady (Aryavati) adorned and 
worshipped by attendant figures one of whom holds a parasol over her. The lady 
represents the mother of a Tirthankara; probably Mahavira, several stone patas 
or plagues representing in relief of all the twenty-four mothers each in a separate 
compartment and carrying the son on her lap are known to have been installed in 


sae ‘ : : : 
Jaina temples during the medival period. The earliest of these is preserved in a 
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, ; 
Svetambara Jaina temple at Osia dated V.S.1075 or 1018 A.D. and also many 
similar patas exist in different Jaina temples at Patan, Abu Mt. Gurnar, 


Kumbharia etc. 


The mother is shown reclining on a cot with the child lying beside her 
both attended by maidens or the Dik-kumaris of Jaina mythology. Such scenes 
depicting the whole life of a Jina are found in some ceilings of Vimala Vasahi, 


Abu. 


The first picture shows the mother of Mahavira the Brahamana lady 
Devananda seeing the fourteen drams, when Mahavira first entered her womb.*” 
The second painting shows Devananda sleeping on a cot and Harinegamesin 
carrying away the foetus of Mahavira(Brown fig.14,) while the third painting 
shows Trigala lying on a cot and Harinegamesin standing beside her with the 


*7° A ceiling slab in the Neminatha temple at 


foetus of Mahavira Brown fig.16 
Kumbharia relates to the life of Parsvanatha, King Asvasena and Queen Vama 
are represented as seated side by side in the first row. In the second and third 
row the parents of all the twenty-four Tirthankaras are seated with the child on 


the mother’s lap. This sculpture is assignable to 12" century A.D. 


Thus chapter IV concludes with a record of the details of the Jaina 


Pantheon followed by Jaina Architecture. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF TEMPLE ARCHITECTURE 


Introduction 


“One of the purest means to attain, and become one with the Divine and it 
would perhaps not be an exaggeration to say nothing more nearly approaches the 
spirit of true religion than the spirit of true art.”' Jaina art and architecture 
belonging to different ages is of many types and is scattered all over the country, 
but the places of Jaina pilgrimage are in particular veritable storehouses. The 
ideal of a religious aspirant in Jainism is exactly what the term ‘pilgrim’ implies 
i.e. One journeying through life as an observer (jnata-df sta) in the world. He 
lives his life in the world and scrupulously performs his duties and discharges 
his obligations; yet his attitude is that of a traveller, an onlooker or an observer. 
He does not identify himself with the show, does not let himself be engrossed in 
worldly relations and objects. He is a pilgrim who journeys through the world 
taking the triple path constituted of Right faith, Right knowledge and Right 
conduct and pursues his spiritual pilgrimage till he attains the goal i.e. nirvana. 
That is why the Jainas have generally selected for the sites of their tirtha-ksetras, 
mountain tops, secluded dales or outskirts of the cities, far from habitations and 
the hubbub of materialism-ridden worldly life in the midst of captivating natural 
scenery and peaceful surroundings, conducive to meditation and _ spiritual 


contemplation. 


The architecture of the temples and the images of the Jinas, who are with 
expressions of exuberant peace, detachment and contemplation make the 
devoted pilgrim to come face to face with the divine. No wonder if he bursts out 
in a fit of mystic ecstasy. 

“In a holy place with a God I walk 
On a trail of beauty with a God I walk” 

Pilgrimage to holy places is a coveted undertaking in a devotee’s life. 
These places, with their artistic monuments, images etc. are the living reminders 
of deities, personages, events and happenings held sacred and memorable, and a 
visit to them is considered meritorious and spiritually purifying. Almost the 


entire time is spent in different religious activities viz., fasting, worship, 
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meditation, study of scriptures, listening to religious discourses chanting and 


recitation of hymns or devotional songs, charity and alms giving. 


As regards architecture, the early Jaina monks being mostly forest 
recluses and wandering ascetics, natural caves on the sides of top of hills, 
situated away from human habitation, served as temporary refuges and places of 
stay for them. Even the early artificial caves were simple and often contained 
polished stone beds for those who performed Sallekhana. From the 3"-4" 
century A.D. the practice of living more or less permanently in temples or 
establishments gradually begin to gain ground with a large section of Jaina 
ascetics, and it gave encouragement to the making of rock-cut cave-temples.° As 
Smith observes, “The varying practical requirements of the cult of course had an 


effect on the nature of the buildings required for particular purpose.” 


Origin and Development of Temple Architecture 


The worship of Jina images involved the construction of Jina temples. In 
Jainism we do not find image worshipping under a tree or in an open yard. Only 
one exception being, in Stavana Belagola where the image of Bahubali is 
standing on a rock under the open sky. Though at present some Jina images are 
established in the open but in ancient times we do not find any example of Jina 
images in the open. This goes to prove that the worship of the Jina images and 


construction of Jina temples arose simultaneously. 


So far as the archaeological evidences are concerned we find evidences of 
construction of Jina temples from the Mauryan period. Although the Jina 
temples of the Mauryan and Gupta period are not very many and huge, up to the 
early Gupta period generally Jina temples were built of brick and stone and in 
some cases we find information regarding wooden temples and wooden Jina 
images. The Rastasangha of the Digambaras worshipped wooden Jina images. 
Archaeology does not rule out the possibility of wooden temples and wooden 
Jina images although there are only some evidences of wooden temples of 15" 
and 16" centuries. In the history of construction of Jaina temples,’ we find some 


huge stone stables of archaeological importance of the later Gupta or early 


rhea 


Gvha 
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medieval age built at Palitana, Abu, Kumbaria, Ranakpura, etc. Besides these 
stone temples we also find some rock-cut temples and cave temples of the 10" 


century. 


Structural temple is the most significant and typical monument of Indian 
Architecture. The Indian temple owes its genesis to the crude circle of stones, 
within which the prehistoric man enshrined the sacred relics. The earlier shrines 
were simple enclosures or plain structures sometime with or without a roof. The 
elaborations of a temple-structure followed the form of establishment of image 
worship and the corresponding development of the rituals. The art of building 
temples took a notable step forward under the royal patronage of the Mauryas, 
Sungas and the Satavahanas. At the same time rock-cut architecture began to 


evolve and was maintained throughout the whole of the first millennium. 


Types of Jaina Temples — Old and New 


Jaina temples of olden days were Gruh-Caityas i.e. Home shrines, 
generally made of wood and later on different kinds of stone temples emerged. 
Home Shrines are the special feature of the Jaina community and almost every 
house has a shrine of its own. In South India even Hindu houses have home- 
shrines. They are the small replicas of their wooden and stone prototypes, which 
are reproduced in a miniature form for family worship.” But it is to be noted that 
we do not come across the images of Mallinatha, Aristanemi and Mahavira in 
Gruh-Caitya as these Tirthankaras enhance the spiritual realization and 
renunciation. As a householder is unable to practice the above in toto, he is not 
to worship these images at home. It is to be noted that the images at home 


shrines should not be more than eleven angula.° 


The Santinatha temple in Haja Patel’s Pola, Kalupur, Ahmedabad is one 
of the earliest home shrines. According to the inscription, the temple was 
completed in Vikrama-samvat 1446 (1390 A.D.) by one Seth Somji.’ The entire 
temple is a wooden structure with a mandapa enclosed by a square dome, 3.35m, 
which has seventeen concentric layers of carvings made of two hundred and 


forty eight pieces. Though the pillars supporting the dome are plain, they are 
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adorned by brackets and architraves, which are rich and carved with animals, 
chariots, dikpalas, celestial musicians and dancers in classical poses.” Sti 
Parsvanatha shrine in Sameta-Sikhafji’s Pola and Mandavi Pola at Ahmedabad 
is said to be about three hundred years old i.e. it belongs to the 17" century. 
Ahmedabad being the hub of the Jaina community has several noteworthy home 
shrines that of Si Ajitanatha at Vaghan Pola, Zaverivad, Cintamani Parsvanatha 
and Sahasra-Phana Pargvanatha shrines at Nisha Pola, Sri Vasupujya Svami and 
& GSiatenaiha Caitya at Shekhpada, Zaverivad, Sti Suparsvanatha Temple at Sir 
Ramji’s pola and Haja Patel’s Pola.” The home shrines of Sri Lalubhai Danti at 
Maniati Pada and Sri Rsabhadeva Temple at Kumabharia Pada are the famous 


home-shrines of Patan. 


The National Museum, New Delhi, has an intricately-carved mandapa 
(accession No.60.148) of one home shrine which was in all probability, made 
near Baroda, as is evident from the Maratha influence on its carvings, specially 
seen in the elephant with riders and with typical turban (pagri) on its four outer 
corners. Like all other mandapas, several pieces were joined together. Two of 
the four other sides of the main beams show seven seated Tirthankaras. The 
perforated grill (jali) as well as the curved niche show Muslim influence. The 
elephant is covered with a palanquin and a cradle, and has a bell, a headgear, a 
necklace and anklets.'? The Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay has another 
wooden Mandapa of a home shrine" standing on a double-stepped platform 188 
cm long, 156 cm wide and 39 cm high, the mandapa is supported by four 
elaborately decorated pillars. These pillars have miniature niches enshrining the 
dancing-figures of heavenly musicians and also male and female deities. The 
bottom of these pillars show figures of Visnu and Brahma with three attendants, 
of which two are female heavenly musicians and the third is a mrdanga player. 
The friezes represent processions with elephants, chariots driven by horses and 
oxen, male drummers riding camels and horsemen blowing trumpets vigorously. 


An Acarya preaching to the monk is also carved. 


Like Hindu temple, a Jaina shrine also consists of two essential parts viz., 


the mandapa where the devotees congregate and the garbhagrha where the Jina 
se 
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image is installed. The Mandapa, which shows profusion and details of 
carvings, has been given the greatest scope for expression in wood and stone. 
George Watt is of the opinion that “A grammar of decorative art might in fact, 
be written from the study of wood-carving alone and the circumstances that the 
wood and stone carvers belong to one and the same caste may be accepted as an 
additional evidence in favour of the gradual production of the one from the 
other.'” One of the most exquisite examples of a wooden Jaina temple is the 
Wadi Parsvanatha temple from Patan, now housed at the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York. It was built in the year 1594 at Zaverivad, Patan. Its roof is in the 
form of a dome rising to the height of 3.4m and with a diameter of 3.3m. It is 
decorated in concentric circles with the figures and bands of ornaments and has a 
lotus shaped pendant hanging from the apex. Eight large bracket figures are 
placed at equal intervals round the inside. There are female musicians and 
dancers and between each pair of these is a seated male figure with two 
attendants. There are eight Dikpalas. The rosettes in the spaces between the 


brackets below the windowsills are rich and effective.'* 


Most of these sculptures, which formed part of the architecture of Jaina 
Mandapas, home shrines and temples found in Gujarat and Rajasthan belong to 
the 17"-19"" centuries. The dry climate of Gujarat and Rajasthan, in which the 
wooden things could last much longer could be one of the reasons for the 
creation of such structures. Another important reason could be its heat resistant 
quality of wood. Moreover wood was readily available in the forests of the 
neighbouring states and could be transported easily. It is easy to carve figures, 


lattices, perforations and other minute details in wood.'* 


Jaina tradition believes that a sandalwood portrait sculpture of Mahavira 
was carved in his lifetime when he was meditating in his palace about a year 
prior to his renunciation.'° Inspite of the traditional belief no wooden carvings 
depicting images of Tirthanikaras have been found. It is difficult to say that at 
what time the transformation from wood to stone or bronze took place. But 
there were some reasons for abandoning the wooden sculptures; it could be the 


difficulty in washing the images everyday by water and milk, the application of 
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sandalwood paste, etc. This in the long run damaged the structures, so 
alternatives were discovered. Besides wooden Gharderasars, stone temples are 
found throughout the length and breadth of the country and the different stones 
used in the different structure have been influenced by time and place. 


Kinds of stones used down the ages 


For the construction of temples, the availability and the quality of the 
building materials are of primary importance. The materials with which the 
Jaina temples of Gujarat are built vary from place to place. In the South the 
material used in sandstone is of different colours. At Vadnagar the material is 
red sandstone and at Taranga it is white stone. The white sandstone is a variety 


of the cretaceous rock and was found in the nearby town of Himat Nagar.'° 


In Saurashtra, different varieties of sandstones have been used. The Jaina 
temple at Sejakpur is of reddish yellow sandstone. At Ghumli and Miani it is 
calcareous sandstone, at Satrfijaya it is red, at Girnar (Vastupalavihara) it is 
yellow, and at Than it is grey.'” The Barda hill in Western Kathiawar is the 
source of calcareous sandstone, whereas at Kandola hill at Than provides grey 
sandstone. The sources of yellow sandstone are not.known. The Neminatha 
temple at Girnar is built of black basalt.'* The temples in Kutch are also built of 
sandstone. The stone used in the temple at Kanthkote is of the kind known to 
the geologists as Kantkote sandstone.'’ The Jaina temple at Bhadreshwar is built 
of reddish yellow sandstone, which was possibly brought from Ratlam, a hill 
seventeen miles South-east of Bhuj. In Northern Gujarat, in the region around 
Candravati, white marble is most commonly used. This may be clearly seen in 
the Jaina temples at Kumbharia, Abi and Sarotra. White marble seems to have 
been carried from the mines at Arasena near Khumbaria.”” Arasana, which forms 
the South-western termination of the Aravalli range, is famous for the quality of 
its marble since olden days’! and many great patrons like Vimalasaha, 
Vastupala, Tejapala, Kumarapala etc. used the marble of this place.” The 


Aravallis are composed of metamorphic rocks found in plenty in this region.” 
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Temple Architecture as depicted in some ancient works 


The Vastusastra of Visvakarma (late 11'" century) is the earliest among 
the available manuals on Maru-Gujara architecture. It narrates in detail the 
architectural aspects of a Jina temple in the chapter titled Jinendra Mandira 
Laksana Adhikara. Visvakarma instructs, “To the sanctuary house (prasada) add 
a hall (mandapa, presumably the gudha mandapa) and then the vestibule (trika) 
and yet another hall(ranga mandapa), then construct the entrance (balanaka) in 
front with its projection measuring 20 parts (dvisiinya). In the centre (i.e. in the 
cella), install the image of JineSvara Rsabha. Make beautiful sub-shrines 
(devakulikas) in size one third or one fourth of the width of the prasada. They 
should be seven on either side and also presumable, ten in front, containing 
images of Siddhas and also make the corridor (pattasnlika) with three stairs 
(sopana traya).”* The description pertains to a Caturvimsati Jinalaya with all its 


major accessory structure. 


The second work, which talks about the Jaina temple, is the Vastuvidya of 
the same writer Visvakarma (in early 12" century). This description too, is 
related to a Caturvimsati Jinalaya. He further instructs to make the Jagati 
(auspicious temple platform) ornamented with Yaksa spirits, the leaders of the 
gana-assemblage, and divinities along with an assortment of figures. For the 
temple prasada, he gives his expert advice and instructs to add a hall (mandapa) 
followed by the vestibule (trika). In front of the whole complex the entry hall 
(balanaka), two or three storied high, should be set up, ten subsidiary shrines on 
the right and left side of the entry hall and seven each literally off the vestibule 
should be built, one can also set up 52 devakulikas in order of circumbulation 
place. Besides, a Samavasarana structure (trigada) in front of the Jina can also 


be created. 


The Aparajitaprecha of Bhuvanadéva (3 quarter of the 12" century) 
describes eight varieties of the Jagatis meant for the Jina, wherein while treating 
the premier variety Srikarni, the author takes opportunity to dwell on later’s 
surface. plan, giving thereby the layout of a Jina temple in its overall form.” “Let 


the width of the Jagatisrikarni be 24 parts and length inclusive of entrance 
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(mukhayata) be 40 parts, omit two parts of the angles (karnas) in front as well as 
along both the sides. Next, straight in front of the Lord (rjusutra), let the 
sanctum (prasada)”° be of 12 parts, the sukanasa — antefix of one part and closed 
hall wide by (twice the) six parts. The bhadra projection of the hall is one part 
each on the left and right and let there be 2 parts square of a catustika (pillared- 
porch). Let there by three segments (ksanas) forming what is called trika 
(vestibule) and add to the middle segment, the fourth catustika. The length and 
the width of the vestibule will be eight units. The hall of very superior quality 
called “dancing hall’ (nrtya mandapa) will follow the catuski of the two parts 
and the corridor (pattasalika) also of two parts. The subsidiary shrines (salads) be 
of a two parts, eight in front of the Lord, and seven on either side of the trika and 
two on either sides of the trika, making the total 24 and finally the entry hall 
(balanaka) be in four square parts. Such Srikarnika Jagati always brings peace 


and happiness when located inside the city.”” 


The description in the Aparajitaprccha seems a little more elaborate 
unlike the two previous works; it makes eight instead of ten Jinalayas in front of 
the cult-shrine and introduces two in the vestibule. Sri-vathusara-payarana or 
Sri. Vastusara Prakarana of Thakkar- Pheru a Prakrit work dated Vikrama 
Samvat 1372/or 1315 A.D., is the earliest work to reveal the plan of a Jina 
temple. The work elaborates briefly as to what should be the components of a 
Jaina temple. Before the sanctuary house there should be the closed hall and 
next to it the vestibule. Then should be the dancing hall and next to it should be 
the entry hall with torana.”* 

In the middle of the fifteenth century Suitradhara Mandana gives the 
essential details of the constituents of a Jaina temple. Let there be a 
Samavasarana before the Jina (who is in the sanctuary) and the closed hall 
(gudha mandapa) before the suka (i.e. sukanasante-fix) and before the closed 
hall, there will be vestibule (catuski) etc., and before the later there will the 
dancing hall (mrtya mandapa). There will be 72, 52 or 24 sub-shrines around the 
main temple in all the four directions. On either side of the transversal of the 


hall (garbhasiitra) make Astapada, Trisala or Balanaka.” 
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Besides the Vastusastras, there are two important works relating to the 

Jaina temple architecture. The Saptakrsetrirasu a work in Gurajara-bhasa dated 
1271 A.D., graphically describes a Jaina temple.” 


Description of Jina Temple 


The Sabhasrigara, a compilation dwelling on civil life and cultural 
equipment,” probably of the fifteenth century gives a graphic description of a 
Jaina temple a fully developed ! . has certain ever-present features, 
where each individual feature seems to reflect, even assert and ultimately prove 
its indispensability, that contribute conjointly towards the realization in visual 
form of the conception of an ideal temple for the Jina. There is first, a jagati 
(which is a vast oblong platform, with a stairway centrally in front, leading up to 
its floor). On the jagati’s floor, at some determined distance away from the 
Stairway along the central axis, lies the focus of the whole sacred complex, the 
mulaprasada or ‘main temple’ containing the garbha or garbhagrha (the 
sanctuary proper) enshrining the Mulanayaka or principal image of the particular 
Jina to whom the temple is dedicated. To the mulaprasada is attached the 
gudhamandapa, which is a closed hall, i.e. a hall with walls. It axially opens into 
a mukhamandapa, i.e. trika or pillared vestibule with no walls. This in turn is 
articulated to a rangamandapa or mrtyamandapa, colonnaded hall without walls. 
The rangamandapa, together with a mukhamandapa in the rear, is surrounded 
and thus enclosed by a bhramantika or pattasalika (cloistered corridor) formed 
by the linkage of the porches of the conjoined clusters, ‘entourage’, of subsidiary 


shrines, in the first instance 24 in number, enshrining images of the 24 Jinas. 


The bhramantika breaks off at the point of ingress into the 
rangamandapa, and at the ingress point, just above the jagatis stairway or at 
later’s end, comes the balanaka or entry-hall or some other form of portal. The 
devakulika surround is frequently extended further beyond on the sides and is 
completed at the rear end of the jagati in order to have in all 52 devakulikas 
where the complex is known as “Bavanna Jinalaya.” The exterior of the Jaina 
temple complex can be made attractive by the contrast of the sikhara-spires of 


the devakulikas in chain and some phamsana (stepped pyramidal) or samvarana 
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(bell-roof) or cupola roofs cropping up here and there, the high Sikhara of the 
madhya-prasada (central or main shrine) dominating and balancing the 


elevational configuration just as the skyline. 


Instruments for Measurement 


According to the Vastu-Sara-Prakarana, the upakaranas or tools or . 
instruments basically needed for measurement etc. are eight in number, viz., 
drsti-sutra or the thread of sight, meant for judging the exact measurement only 
by the sight. Hasta, literally a cubit or a measure generally equal to twenty-four 
angulas or 45 cm.; ‘mauifija’ or a cord made of mufija grass; ‘karpasaka’ or the 
string made of cotton; ‘avalamba’ or the plumb line; ‘kastha-kona’ or the trying 
angle; ‘sadhani’, corresponding to the present day spirit-level and ‘vilekhya’ or a 
pair of dividers.” The materials for construction of a temple like brick, stone, 
wood, gold, precious stones etc. should be of the best quality. Fresh and not 
second-hand material would bring prosperity. The type of material, like wood or 
stone, might vary according to the rank or caste of a person or to the nature of 


the temple or the purpose. 


Rules regarding the construction of a Jina Temple 


The first and foremost rule regarding the construction of Jina temple is 
that the area should be pure and flawless. The purity of area can be two fold: a) 
in terms of the material (dravya) and b) in terms of thought (bhava) of these the 
first type is when the area is fit for people of good conduct to live, when the 
earth does not have any insects, bones, carcasses etc. the second type is when no 
calamity or difficulty is brought out for other people.” The selection of the site 
is to be done with every caution. Any kind of defect in the soil or inauspicious 
things like carcasses and bones are noticed in the earth, and if a temple is still 
built there, then various calamities like poverty, disease, loss of wealth, lack of 
peace, futility etc. will result. To test the density of the soil a pit of twenty-four 
angulas may be dug and filled up with the same clay. The more the pit remains 
unfilled even with all that clay, the less dense is the soil. On the other hand, the 


more the clay overflows the pit, the denser is the soil, or the pit may be filled up 
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with water and then be observed just after walking over hundred steps, to and 
fro. The less soaked is the water, the denser is the soil. After either type of test 
the quality of the soil may be judged to be of maximum, medium or minimum 


density. The line-plan should be accurate in accordance with the compass. 


The construction of the Jina temple must be in conformation of the 
formulae of the aya, naksatra, disa, rasi, vyaya, amsa, tara, ksetra, lagna, tithi, 
vara, karana, yoga vyargadhipatta, tattva and ayusa. The above sets of formulae 
are to be worked-out and only after that the construction of the temple should be 
commenced. The formulae facilitate the construction of the temple i.e. in 
accordance with the rules of the architecture. for eg. The aya adhikara varies in 
bringing fruit to the community. Coherence between the naksatra and the temple 
constructor is necessary for prosperity. The coherence between naksatra and rasi 
and naksatra and vyaya is important for prosperity. The tard, lagna, tithi etc. 
influence the general well-being and prosperity of the people of the land. These 
formulae should not be neglated even if their correct interpretation is not 
possible, out of the different and varying measurement, which one is to be 


selected, would be determined by the application of the above formulae. 


The Process of Temple Construction 


According the Vastu-Sara-Prakarana, a Gayta-vivara or foundation pit 
for the Prasada may be excavated down to the layer where rock or water is 
found. In the centre of such a pit may with proper rituals be placed a kurma-Sila 
or the slab with a tortoise, wave, fish, frog, crocodile, grasa, full vessel, snake, 
conch, vajra, sakti, danda, sword, nagapasa, flag, gada and trisila carved on 
it, and also in the four directions and the four sub-directions eight khura-silas 
or the slab with an object carved on each of them may each one be placed with 
proper rituals. These symbolize the weapons of the eight Dikpalas. The pit may 


then be filled, closely pressed and hardened (fig.41).° 


The important constituents of a Jina Temple 


The Vastu manuals as well as the literary works clearly mention all the 


constituents of a Jina temple. Each part is subordinate to the innermost 
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sanctuary and each contributes towards’ the wholeness of the building; to the 
realization of its solemn grandeur and to its architectural aesthetics just as the 


sacred air, which pervades both inside and outside the temple. 


We shall now consider each part separately and try to understand and 
evaluate their function and assess their importance. The main constituents of a 
Jina temple are the 1. Pitha (socle) 2. Mandovara (wall) 3. Sikhara (spire) 
4. Amala-Sara-Kalasa (pitcher final) 5. Dvaja Danda (flag post) 6. Dvaja (flag) 
7. The Jagati (platform) 8. The Nali (channelway) 9. The Mulaprasada (Main 
shrine) 10. Dvara (door) 11.The Kolika 12. The Gudha mandapa (closed hall) 
13. The Trika (vestibules of sort) 14. The Khattaka’s (deepniches) or devakulika 
khattakas (shrine formed niche) 15. The Rangamandapa or nrtyamandapa 
(dancing hall) 16. The Meghanadamandapa (storied hall) 17. The Indramandapa; 
Akhandalamandapa sakramandapa (open hall with indra figures) 18. The 
Pattasalika (lobby) Bhramantika (colonnaded corridor ambulatory) 19. The 
Devakulikas, Devagrhikas or Salas (subsidiary shrines) 20. The Bhadraprasadas 
(shrines at the transepts) 21. The MahadWaras (two-door shrines) 22. The Pratoli 
or Simhadvara (main gate) 23. The Balanaka (over hanging entry hall) 24. The 
Mukhacatuski (porch) 25. The Mukhamandapa (pillared portal) 26. The 
Hastisala (elephant court) 27. The Vitana’s (ceilings) and 28. The Torana’s 
(ornamental arches)* etc. of the Jina temple. These are the parts, which are 
arranged according to their architectural logic, in the total plan as generally 
found in the evolutionary pattern of a medieval Jain temple. A temple may or 
may not have all the above features. Vastu-Sara-Prakarana, Diparnava, 
Silparatnakara, etc., give a exhaustive details of Jaina Temple architecture. 
M.A.Dhaky in Aspects of Jaina Art and Architecture has at length discussed 


about the constituents of the Jaina temple. 


The ground plan broadly affects the nature of elevation though it does not 
determine the formal features, not their sequential order, or the applied 
ornamentation either. These aspects are governed by an independent set of 


rulers. The mulaprasada in its elevational aspect is considered an integral while 
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of three basic parts, viz., the pitha (socle), the mandovara (wall) and the sikhara 


(spire). 


a Pitha (socle) 


The pitha is basal square carved block of stone seen in the pillars. The 
pillars in the temples of the earlier stage do not show this part and raise straight 
from the floor, with their basal cuboidal block or basal part.*’ The pitha or 
adhisthana, the plinth, is then to be erected on the ground after the kurma-sila is 
placed and the pit is filled and hardened. The pitha may be a simple one with 
friezes called tharas or prastara-galas, beginning with the Jadyakumbha 
(inverted cyna recta), followed by karnaka (knife-edged astragal), antara-patra 
or antarapatta (recessed band), kevala or chadyaki (hood), grasapatti (chain of 
kirtimukhas), gajapitha (elephant-band), followed in rare cases by the asvapitha 
(horse band), simhapitha (lion-band), narapitha (human-band) and hamsapitha 
(swan band) on the bitta (plinth) (fig.42).*° At times two or three bhittas are 
employed depending upon the height determined for the socle and upon the 
designer’s choice.” The pitha should be constructed on 1/2, 1/3", 1/4'" of the 
measurement of the prasada. Kona or karna, pratiratha, ratha, bhadra and 
mukha-bhadra are all one type or the other of moulding of the pitha and hence 
the parts of the prasada, whereas nandi, karnika, pallava, tilaka and tavamga all 


of them are the ornaments of the pitha and decorative elements of the prasada. 


Bs Mandovara (wall) 


The Mandovara is the bhitti or the outer wall supporting the roof, which 
covers the mandapa or the mandapas in the prasada. khura, kumbha, kalasa, 
kevala, mancika, jangha, chajji, uru-jangha, bharani, Siravati chajja, viradu, 
prahara are the thirteen layers of Mandovara, according to Vastu-Sara- 
Prakarana. The measurements of the above division of khura etc. should be in 
the proportion of 1, 3, 1%, 1%, 1%, 3%, 1, 2, 1%, 1%, 2, 1%, and 1% 
respectively.” According to another classification, Mandovara supported on the 
pitha resolves itself into three major components, the redibandha (podium), the 


jafigha section and the varandika (cave-cornice) topping the jangha. 
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The vedibandha consists of the five mouldings; the khura (hoof), kumbha 

(pot) surmounted by kalasa (pitcher), antarapatra and kapotali or kevala (cyma 
cornice).*! The jangha normally has a maficika (pedestal) support in form of a 
modified kapotali. It also carries rathikas (framed niches) bearing in most cases 
standing images. Each niche is crowned by an udgana (pediment), the apex of 
which projects across a grasapatti. This is followed by the bharana (also called 
bharani) — the fluted echines with arries. In rather rare instances a Sirasapattika 
(top-band) is placed above. The antarapatra and the kapotali also called 
varandika, comes next in the sequence of mouldings surrounded finally by a 
projecting, khuracchadya (ribbed awning). The wall terminates at this point, 
and the Sikhara (spire) begins either directly above the kantha over the 
khuracchadya or springs from a prahara (sur-socle), which is a complex of two 


to four mouldings. (Fig.43) 


/ re , 
3-4, Sikhara (spire) and Amalakalasa 


The Encyclopedia of Hindu Architecture ascribes several meanings to the 
word “sikhara”, the Sanskrit word sikhara, is translated into English as a “top”, 
an “apex”, a “spire”, a “cupolo”, a spherical roof rising like an inverted cup over 
a circular; square or multi-angular building.*’ A small tower or turret above the 
dome (stiipi) is built in order of sikhara, sikha, gikhanta, and sikhamani** Sikhara 
is the super-structure of a temple, which is erected on the walls of sanctum 
sanctorum. This hollow of the super-structure over a garbhagrha has great 
significance. The echo comes back from Sikhara style of temple, doubles the 
thought of God, i.e., during prayer in front of the garbhagrha, the voice of the 
devotional song does not break but incessantly comes in echo-form because of 


‘ 5 
the accompaniment of other instruments.* 


Beginning from the base of the sikhara, karna-rekhas, pratikarnas or the 
uparathas and the uru-srngas, covers the entire structure to give a lotus-shaped 
appearance.” If the sikhara is of the anekandaka Class, it possesses a cluster of 
srhgas (spirelets) around its base and urahsrngas (leaning half-spires) on the 
cardinals, pratyangas (companions of irahsrngas) and such other minor but 


significant decorative members as tilakas, kirtas and kaksakitakas, each shaped 
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after a particular kind of shrine or hall. At the roof of the first urahsrnga of an 
anekandaka sikhara is placed a rathika bearing an image of a deity. It serves as a 
decorative feature balancing the jala (lattice) of the Sikhara. The deity proper in 
the rathika is pertinent to the cult image.*” The sikhara above the griva (neck) we 
have amala-sara (myrobalan) comprising the gala, andaka, candrika and amala- 
sarika.** On the amala-sara is the kalasa (pitcher final). It components are gala, 
andaka, karnika and bijapuraka.”” According to samarangana-sittradhara there 
are sixty-four temples, which are having Sikharas.” This division is done 
according to the different forms of sikharas and the different number of finials in 
them. Sti-vijaya, Maha-padma, Nandyavarta, Laksmi-tilaka, Nara-veda, Kamala- 
hamsa and Kunjara are the seven types of prasadas said to be the best for the 
Jinas."' But Visvakarman speaks of innumberable types of the prasadas out of 
which only twenty-five are named here 1. KeSsarin 2. Sarvatobhadra 
3. Sunandana 4. Nandi-S4la 5. Nandiga 6. Mandira 7. Srivatsa 8. Amrtodbhava 
9. Hemavanta 10. Himakuta 11. Kailasa 12. Prthvi-jaya 13. Indra-nila 14. Maha- 
nila 15. Bhu-dhara 16. Ratna-kuta 17. Vaidirya 18. Padma-raga 19. Vajrariga 
20. Mukutojjvala 21. Airavata 22. Raja-hamsa 23. Garuda 24. Vrsabha and 
25. Meru. The first type of prasadas has four andakas or cupolas around its 
sikhara, then every next prasada has more four andakas than the earlier one, the 
twenty-fifth being with a hundred of andakas.”” Visvakarman in the Diparnava 


describes fifty-two Jina-prasadas.”° 


5. Dhvaja Danda (flag-post) 


The dhvaja, the banner or flag with danda, the staff should be placed at 
the top of the sikhara. The flag post should be proportionate to the prasada. If 
the prasada is one hasta then the flag post should be %th angula and with 


increase of every hasta of the prasada, the flag post will increase by % angula.”* 


6. Dyaja (Flag) 


If a temple does not have a flag then it is inauspicious. The length of the 
flag will be same as the length of the flag post. The breadth will be 1/8" of the 
length. The flag should be colourful and the cloth should be of fine quality like 
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silken. The white flag on a Jina temple is an indication of a temple of an Arhat, 


and the red flag is the indication of the temple of Siddha. 


7. The J agati (terms) 


The Jagati is a moulding of the pitha or base or platform over which the 
temple stands. It is meant to lift the building up and add dignity and stature to its 
dimensions. Its function is to protect the building, seen as the surface of the 
pitha, the Jagati must be walled along with a gate in each direction. In the Jina 
temple the Jagati serves another purpose also. At its edge it supports the rows of 
devakulikas which work as an ornamental moulded walling that surrounds and 
thus encloses the main sanctuary shielding the later as well as the interior of the 


halls from outside.” 


8. The Nali 


The nali is a jagati stairway, which gets converted into a stairway channel 
or underground stairway when a balanaka hall is superimposed over it. The 
nali’s function is psychological besides physical in the sense that not even the 
slightest glimpse of the interior is permitted from outside because of its sub- 
structural location and it dramatically ‘leads to and suddenly ushers in the 
splendours of the interior.’ The 15%.temples at Idar and Nadalai, the 


Dharnavihara at Ranakapur, provide some excellent examples of nali. 


9. The Mulaprasada 


The sanctuary (garbhagrha) of a Jina temple is no way different from the 
sanctuary of a Bhramanical temple. Jina temple is indicated by its pitha, the 
Mandovara and the Sikhara. In all the Jina temples the ground level of the cubit 
shaped sanctum sanctorum should be divided into 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 or 22 
parts.”* Scenes from the biographies of the Tirthahkaras can be seen in the 

-narapitha (human course) on the base, as at the sammidhesvara temple at Chitor 
a Jaina temple founded in Chalukya Emperor Kumarapala’s time, possibly soon 
after 1150.°° The images of Yaksis and Vidyadevi’s on kumbha faces of the 


vedibandha podium, which occupy the lower section of the wall proper, can be 
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seen. The Parsvanatha temple at Sadri, the Padmaprabha temple at Nadol and the 
Ajitanatha temple at Taranga represent some of the earlier instances showing 
this feature.” The bhadra-khattaka’s (niches on the cardinal points) on the 
jangha of the Mandovara shows seated or standing Jina images. The rathikas 
(framed panels) at the bhadra (cardinal) offsets at the lower end of the sikhara of 
the prasada harbour figures of Yaksis, Vidyadevis and sometimes Srutadevata or 
Vagdevi(Sarasvati) and Yaksas such as Brahmasanti.°' The garbhagrha is square 


and the cult image of the Mulanayaka is installed over a moulded pedestal. 


a. Measurement of Images proportion to Prasada 


th 


If the breadth of the prasada is 1 foot, then the image should be 1/4" of it. 
If the image is of gold, diamond, saffire, etc. then the measurement can be 
according to ones wish. According to Prasada mandaaa if the image is 1/3" of the 
garbhagrha, then it is the best. If it is 1/10" then it is of middle kind. And if it 


1/5" then it is ordinary.” 


b. Measurement of the sight (Drsti) 


Dvara should be divided into 10 parts. The Mahadeva sight will be 
focused in the first art of the door. The sight of Parvati will be in the 2" part. In 
the 3™ part will be the Sayanasura sight that of Laksminarayana will be in the 4" 
part and that of varaha will be in the 5 part. In the 6" part will be the sight of 
lepa and citramani. The sight of Yaksa and Yaksini will be in the 7 part. This 
should be divided into 10 sub-parts and the sight of Jinesvaras will be placed in 
the 7" sub part. The sight of Candidevi and Bhirava will be in the 8" part and in 
the 9"" part will be the sight of Indra and in the 10" part will be the sight of 
Yaksa Gandharva and Raksas.” Many Acaryas are of the opinion that the dvara 
should be divided into 64 parts and the sight of Arhant Jina should be focused in 
the 55" part. 


c. Installation of images in the Sanctum Sanctorum 


The sanctum sanctorum should be divided into two equal parts, leaving 


the front portion vacant divide the second half into 5 parts. The image of the 
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Jinas should be placed in the 3 sub-part. The image of the Yaksa in the 1“ sub 
part and that of Yaksi in the 2" sub-part, the image of the Brahma in the 4" sub- 


part and that of Sivadeva in the 5" sub-part.” 


10. Dvara (Doors) 


Beyond the antarala vestibule, which lies between the garbhagrha 
(sanctum) and the mandapa is the door of the sanctum. The dvarasakha 
(doorframe) consists of three main parts; the udumbara (doorsill), the pedya 
(jamb), and the uttarahga (lintel). Or it may just be dvaramandala (doorway 
surround) without the formal lintel. The udumbara almost invariably possesses a 
central semicircular projection, mandaraka. This in turn is flanked on either side 
by a projecting grasamukha. At the extremities, and supporting the Sakha-faces 
of the pedya, is placed a tilaka or rathika sheltering divinities consistent with the 
pantheon to which the temple is sacred. The pedya itself is divided into several 
Sakhas, always in odd numbers such as 3, 5, 7 but not exceeding 9, as per 
injunctions of the texts and confirmed by examples in extant buildings. The first 
sakha called pratisakha (which encompasses the doorway) is customarily of the 
patra type, the others, which follow suit are the rupasakha bearing figures, 
rupastambha (pilaster bearing figures in panels), simhasakha or vyalasakha, and 
khalvasakha or bahyasakha (also called prsthasakha) decorated with lotus leaves. 
Lodged in the uttaranga are divinities in rathikas of which the central one bears 


the image of adhinayaka (Divinity to whom the temple is dedicated). 


Order of the Mandapa 


The place where the main Jina image is installed is the garbhagrha or the 
sanctum sanctorum; right in front of the garbhagrha outside the trisole is the 
kevala or kolika. Next to the kevala is the gidha mandapa, followed by the tirka 
chauski, ranga mandapa and srngara chauski. We have the entrance next to the 
smgara chauski and on the left side of the prasada is the sobha mandapa and 
gavaksha vali. The width of the mandapa may be 1, 1.5 or 1.75 times that of the 
main sactuary. The stambhas or the columns may in height be half the diameter 


of the mandapa, but, what seems to be more practicable is that, a column may 
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generally be four times the base, and the pedestal twice or thrice the base and the 
entablature equal to or double the base. The course of the jala-pranalikas or the 
drainage may be towards the left or the south.” The order of mandapa varies in 


different texts. ( Fig 4 +e) 


11. The Kolika 


Kolika, also called Kapili is the wall connecting the mulaprasada (main 
shrine) with the mandapa. Both terms are to be traced in the Aparajitaprccha as 
well. Koli is to be articulated at the karna (frontal corner). It should not overtake 
or interpenetrate the karna in a proportion exceeding half the dimension of the 
karna. Above the koli is to be placed the sukanaSa. The temple without the nasa 
is of no consequence. The text next dwells on the proportional measurements of 
the kolika in relation to the main shrine. If it be half the size of the main shrine, 
it is the best (jyestha); if it be one-fourth, it is of a middle kind (madayama) if 


one-third, ordinary (kaniyasa). 


12. The Gudhamandapa (closed hall) 


The Gudhamandapa is the closed hall, which normally has the same kind 
of elevation upto the wall cornice. Its covering is done very differently though 
in most cases by a samvarana i.e. bell roof. The iconographic features associated 
with the main shrine are also paralleled. The Apsaras (celestral maiden) figures, 
which stand on shrine-walls in the Jangha niches at pratiratha’s i.e. companion 
buttresses to the ratha or bhadra, are replaced by Yaksis and Vidhyadevi’s with 
Vagdevi figure sometimes. The width of the gudhamandapa in relation to the 
mulaprasada the ruler of given in Sri Devyadhikara namely 1.1, 1.4, %, 1.1 1/5 
or 1.1/8.°’ But the fronton of the gudhamandapa when the structure is connected 
with a mukhamandapa is ironed out to receive the khattaka’s (deep and large 


niches) flanking the doorway. 


Narendraprabha Suri a contemporary of Vaswpala, takes note in later’s 
ecology (i.e. 1232-35 A.D) of the images of Nabheya (Rsabhadeva) and 
Néminatha in the temples of Parsvanatha at Thambhana.® Jinaharsa, in the 


Vastupalacarita mentions that Vastupala set up the images of his father and 
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grandfather in the trika that in sequence followed the gudhamandapa of the 
temple of Neminatha at Girnar. Similarly, he is said to have set up the images of 

, , = “ 
Ajitanatha and Santinatha in the gudhamandapa of sakunika-vihara of Broach 


(Brgukaccha), a foundation dated to 1166. 


13. The Trika; Satcatuski; Navacatuski; Mukhamandapa 


According to the Apardjitaprccha the trika is a colonnaded vestibule or a 


” That trika is otherwise 


pillared porch attached to the closed hall of a temple. 
called mukhamandapa is confirmed by an inscription of vikram samvat 1204 or 
1148 A.D. engraved on the pedestal of an image set up in the niche of the trika 
in the Neminatha temple at Khumbaria.’! 

The term “Satka-catuskika” for tirka occurs in an inscription of Vikrama 
Samvat 1255/1199 A.D. in the temple of Parsvanatha at Jhadoli (Rajasthan)”* in 
the Apabhramsa term “cha caukiya” in lieu of satka-catuskika figure in the 
Liina-vas ahi inscription of S.1296/1240 A.D. The term navacatuska for trika 
occurs in two inscriptions of S.1513/1457 A.D. in the Pittalahara temple, 
Dilwara.”* That the trika is made of three catuski’s is further inferred from the 


two inscriptions on the pillars of the vestibule of the Jaina temple at Juna near 


Badamer in Rajasthan. Both the inscriptions are dated to $.1356/1300 A.D.” 


Thus the original meaning of the term ‘trika’ possibly conveyed a 
structure formed by the union of ‘three’ catuski-quandrants in formation; but 
later on it also covered such vestibules which have six and nine quadrants. The 
other names for which in the popular parlance of that day were satcatuskika and 


nava-catuskika. 


14. The Khattaka’s; khataka’s; devakulika khattaka’s 


The term khattaka, actually applies to any niche, be it on the Bhadra of 
the Jangha of the wall of the shrine proper or on the inner walls of the closed hall 
or in the bhramanti-ambulatory where they occur in lieu of the devakulika- 
shrines. The inscription of V.S. 1172/1116 A.D. from the temple of Maliavira in 


Sewadi refers to a donation by Cahamana prince Kattukaraja for the worship of 


Delvada 


kum baw 


-_ 
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the image of Santinatha in the khattaka caused to be built by Yasddeva.”> There 
are various khattaka-figures in the Kharataragaccha Brhad Guruvavali 
completed in V.S.1397/1341 A.D. It refers the images of Yugadideva Rsabha 
and Neminatha with Khataka (nich ) in the mandapa of the Candraprabhasvami-— 
devagrha situated a top the Svarnagiri (jalor), the date of the event given in 


S.1346/1290 A.D.” 


15. The Rangamandapa or Nrtyamandapa 


The huge and beautiful rangamandapa or the nrtyamandapa of the Jina 
temple is the contribution of Jainas to Indian architecture. It is the most 
impressive part of a Jina sacred building. Its presence brings about a central 
cubical spatiality with rotund top around which revolve other spaces, rectangular 
semi-voids of the colonnaded corridors on the three sides and the taika in the rear 
and the interlinking guardants marked by the tall pillars falling between. Its 
presence in the central situation cut off too much illumination inside the trika 
with which it is conjoined and itself receives direct sunlight and which brightens 


as well as fills its airy interior.” 


The finest remaining examples of the rangamandapa’s are of course at 
Dil wara and Khumbaria. The most notable 15" century instances is at 
Kharatara-vasahi temple (1320) at Satrufijaya Hill, Laksmana-vihara (1417) at 


Jesalmer, Dharanavihara (1440) at Ranakapur, etc. 


16. The Meghanadamandapa 


The Vastusdstra’s of the Solanki period do not show any reference 
regarding Meghanadamandapa. But according to M.A. Dhaky the prabhas-patan 
inscription of Bhimadeva II dated V.S.1273/1217 A.D. mentions King’s addition 
of a Meghanadamandapa to the temple of Somanatha. The gudhamandapa of the 
Somanatha temple was fairly big and implied to be a storied structure on account 
of the presence of the upper Jangha and remnants of the upper balcony in its 


wall.” 
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The Vrksarnava mention Meghanadamandapa in the context particularly 

of the Caturmukha temple. It places Meghanadamandapa in between the 
rangamandapa and the nalimandapa. The Ranakapur inscription dated Samvat 
1611 concerning the erection of the eastern two storied hall, actually refers to it 


as Meghanadamandapa.” 


17. The Indramandapa or Akhandalamandapa or Sakramandapa 


The subsequent prabandha historians make reference to a hall called 
Indramandapa or Akhandalamandapa built by Vastupala at Mt. Satrufijaya in 
1230 A.D." Vijayasenasuri of Nagendra gaccha refers to the renovation of an 
Indramandapa on Mt. Girnar.”'However the Vastusastra’s do not refer this 


mandapa. 


18. The Pattasalika or Bhramantika 


In between the devakulikas and the main shrine complex comes the 
Pattasalika or cloistered corridor also known as bhamati i.e. bhramanika, by 
virtue of its incidentally providing a circumbulatory path around the main 
complex, particularly in case of the 52 and more Jinalaya types.” The 
Vastusastra clearly specifies that the Pattasalika comes before (agre) the 
devakulikas and adds that it should be provided with three steps (sopana traya).** 
In the larger temples the Pattasalika is usually connected with the rangamandapa 
hall on the three sides, leaving open the side where trika is. This particular 
feature, which integrates everything inside resulting in a cherismatic rhythm of 


pillars, ceilings and coordinated quadrant spaces.” 


a ! - 
19. Devakulika or Devagrhika or Sala 


The Devakulika begins to assume meaning and assets its presence when it 
is repeated and the repeated ones are organically linked together to form a 
quadrangular or ablong chain along the jagati border and about the main shrine 
building.® The Vastusastra, the Vastuvidya and the Aparajitaprecha refer to the 
24, 52 and 72 devakulikas in the layout of the Jaina temple. As for 24 Jinalaya’s, 


it enjoins that eight devakulikas on the front side and eight each on right and 
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left.*° The ordering of the 24 Jina’s is to be from the right side of the entrance, 
beginning from Rsabha to Mahavira in clockwise direction.*’ By this ordering, 
along with the cult image, it would make 25 instead of 24 Jinalaya. Thakkura 
Pheru has resolved this dilemma by saying that in the ordering of 24 Jinas in the 
devakulika’s, the Jina who is the Mulanayaka, is dropped and instead of his 
image the image of Goddess Sarasvati be placed.** The ordering of 52 Jinalayas 
is as follows; 34 devakulikas, be set up on left and right (i.e. 17 on either side), 9 
on the back side, 8 in front (i.e. 4 on the left and right of the entrance) to this add 
the Mulanayaka image.*’ For 72 Jinalaya type, the order suggested is 25 on right 
and 25 on left, 11 on the backside and 10 in front, to this add the Mulanayaka 
image.” The Vrksarnava’ ‘refers to the 84 and 108 devakulika’s also. The text is 
silent about the order of disposition of 108 devakulika’s but gives in brief of 
those 84, 72, 52, and 24. The figure 108 as well as 84 is meant for Caturmukha 
temple. The great Caturmukha temple at Ranakpur possesses 84 devakulikas.” 
The order of 84 devakulikas is as follows. The devakulikas have to be 20 in 
each direction (interrupted and divided equally into two sections by the insertion 
of entry halls) to which the four Mahadhara prasada is to be added, making the 
total 84.” Jina Prabhasuri in his Satruiijayatirthakalpa in vividhatirthakalpa refers 
to the 22 ksulla devakulika’s small attendant shrines, for the former images 


p ~. 
founded in the legendry times on Mt. Satrunjaya.”* 


20. Bhadraprasadas (Shrines at the transepts) 


In the Jina temples of 24 and 52 Jinalaya the Bhadraprasada forms a 
contituent part of the girdle of devakulikas. They are coaxial with the transepts 
of the rangamandapa and are otherwise distinguished from their companions by 
their relative largeness and consequent protru.sion marking them off external 
alignment of the shrine girdle like a pendent in a necklace.” The Vastuvidya of 
Visvakarma mentions the Bhadraprasada in connection with the elevational 
scheme of a Jaina temple. As enjoined by the text the Madhya-prasada (central 
i.e. main shrine) should be of the Meru class, the shrines attached to the transepts 
(bhadraprasada’s) of the Nagara class; those at the extremities (antaka) of the 


Dravida class and those mahadhara type (at the corners) of the Latin class.”° 
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The evidence leading to the meaning is found in the two inscriptions of 
vikram Samvat 1540/1484 A.D. in a side shrine of Suvidhinatha Jina in the 
Pittalahara temple (bhimsiha-caitya) at Dilwara, Mt. Abu. The inscriptions in 
question are engraved on the pedestals of two images. They declare that the 
later images were installed in the Bhadraprasada of the Bhimasiher Caitya.’”’ The 
second reference to Bhandraprasada is met with the inscriptions in the 


Caturmukha temple at Achalgarh , Mt. Abu.”® 


From the 15" century onwards, the Bhadraprasada were used for 

harbouring symbolic representations of Jaina sacred mountains such as the 
-” *-* / . aod f ~. 

Astapada, Sahasrakuta, Merugiri, Sammeta Sikhara, Girnar and Satrunjaya and 


. tid >. 99 
sometimes Nandisvaradvipa and Samavasarana. 
. 


21. The Mahadhara 


The Mahadhara is a two-doored shrine placed at an angle on the diagonal 
of a Caturmukha Jaina temple. It is thus a bifacial karnaprasada or konaprasada 
(shrines at the corner) with two doorway openings.'”’ The reference in the 
vrksarnava to the Mahadhara is not only explicit but also relates the shrine to the 
Caturmukha Jina temple. “In the plan of nine quadrants, the side at the four 
corners are to be with the bhadraka offsets’ they are the four Mahadhara’s 


bifacial and fulfiller of all desires.”"”! 


22. The Pratoli (Simhadvara) 


The Pratoli is a gate having some length and width and in its smallest 
version, a pair of pilasters attached to the channel-walls, located at either end of 
the entrance. The structure was generally associated with citadels and city walls 
and also with domestic architecture in case of larger mansions.'°* In the context 
of the Jina temple where it can conveniently be introduced is the aperture for the 


main entrance, at the standing point of the central axis of the jagati. 
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23. The Balanaka Nalimandapa 


According to the Aparajitaprccha, the Balanaka may be built in front of 
the temple, as an entrance to a fort as well as a mansion and in the middle of 
water sheet i.e. tank.'”’ Its basal dimensions may be the same as those of the 
shrine, or equal either to the diameter of the cella or alternatively to the 
summation of the width of the transepts and nave.'™ The five types of Balanakas 
are mentioned in the Aparajitaprccha, namely 1. Vamana 2. Vimana 


'05 Vamana is that which is articulated 


3. HarmyaSala 4. Puskara and 5. Uttunga 
with Jagati, Vimana supported over the Jagati, Harmyasala in front of a mansion 
or a temple or on the city gate, Puskara in the midst of a tank and Uttunga in 
front of a king’s palace.'"° The oldest example of Balanaka is the hall above the 


jagati-stairway of the Mahavira temple at Osian. 


24. The Mukhacatuski 


The Mukhacatuski is the pillared porch attached to the entrance of a 
temple. A pair or more number of devakulikas flank it in its rear. In the absence 
of Balanaka it can also serve to break the monotory and provide a graceful 
portal. The Santinatha temple at Khumbharia, the Luna-vasahi at Dilwara and 


the Sarotra temple etc. provide good illustrations of the mukha-catuski.'”” 


25. The Mukhamandapa 


The mukhamandapa is a balanaka without the vedi-dado and asanapatta- 
seat, or a multiple mukha-catuski.'”* The Mahavira temple at Khumbharia shows 
such one, but the space between the pillars there is grilled. The exquisite 


entrance hall mukhamandapa of the varakana temple has an upper story also.'” 


26. The Hastisala: Gajasala 


The Hastisala is the court of the effigies of elephants carrying the figures 
of dignitaries generally the builder and his relations and the ruling royalty, 


110 Its 


depicted as proceeding towards the temple for the adoration of Jina. 
conception probably took shape sometime in the middle of the 12'" century when 


minister Prthvipala and his son Dhanapala set up the marble elephant figures 
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with the image of theirs and their ancestors in a free standing hall before the 


ua. inscription dated samvat 1212/1156 A.D. on a 


Vimala-vasahi temple. 

Samavasarana installed in the centre of ‘that hall clearly refers the structure as 
ler | ee ra ele -* ea eat oe ae 

Hastisala; —Sri-vimala-mantri-hastisalayam sri adinatha samavasaranam 


karyanaké etc).'' 


27. The Vitana’s or Ceilings 


The phantasy of the Jaina temple interiors is also to a great deal due to the 
presence of decorated ceilings, the large and major ones known as karotaka’s 
and the relatively smaller square or circular vitana’s of varied descriptions and 
categories.''? The rangamandapa always had the largest and the most impressive 
ceiling of the ‘sabha-madaraka’ class, the gudhamandapa, somewhat less 
elaborate and the Nabicchanda class. While the trika and the pattasalika 
harboured the multitudirious minor ceilings, of considerable charm and 


ec ee . ‘ 4 
variations in designs." 


According to M.A. Dhaky the kazotaka-ceiling of the rangamandapa is 
unexcelled for its profoundity of conception and feeling of wonderment, 
excitement and exhaltation it evokes. Its structurization and its details, though 
done according to certain conventions, which permit only fewer options, are the 
products of a long evolution and they reached a stage and moment in their 
history when nothing beyond could be visualized or conceived. It identified 


itself with and reflected by its symbology the vision of the cosmos itself.''° 


28. The Toranas 


The toranas are the additional grace ornaments, or arches like inverted 
fastoons thrown between the pillers. The three types of torana are used in the 
Jina temples, the first two namely, the illika (crawling caterpillar) and the 
mandala-tilaka (serpentine) type are also known from the contemporary as well 
as somewhat earlier Brahmanical shrines. But the double fursted ma‘ dala-tilaka 
variety first from the hall of the Liina-vasahi temple seems the innovation of the 


architects who worked for the Jaina temples.''® 
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Guide to Prepare the Jina images 


According to the Manasara,'"’ a silpa text of 6" century A.D., the image 
of a Jina should have two arms, two eyes, and the head should be clean shaven 
and there should be a top knot (usnisa). The images of Tirthahkaras one either in 
the standing (kayotsarga) or the sitting (paryankasana or padmasana) posture. In 
the kayotsarga posture the legs and the arms should be uniformly straight. In the 
sitting posture, the two feet should be placed in the padmasana i.e. lotus seat, the 
whole image being in a stiff posture and bearing a meditative contemplating on 
the supreme soul. The right palm should be placed on the left palm, facing 
upwards. The image should be placed upon a throne in sitting posture. At its 
top there should be a pinnacle and a crocodile arch. Above it should be the 
kalpa vrksa i.e. the wish-fulfilling tree together with the royal elephant and such 
other figures. There should be no ornaments and clothes on any part of the body 
of the image, which is usually beautiful. The Sri-vatsa mark should be made in 


gold over the chest.''® 


According to the Pratisthasaroddhara, the eyes of the Jina image should 
be centred on the tip of the nose. The image should be accompanied by the eight 
pratiharyas and the Yaksas.'"” The Pratisthasarasamgraha'” refers to the 
Srivatsa mark on the chest. The images of Jina are further said to be 
accompanied by eight pratiharyas. The soles of the feet show marks of the 
conch, the disc, the goad, the lotus, the yava the umbrella etc. the Jina figure 


should be young and sober. 


According to Varahamihara the God of the followers of the Arhats is to 
be represented as young and beautiful, having a peaceful exentenance and the 
srivatsa mark on his chest, with arms reaching his knees (i.e. when standing in 
meditation, his body is covered by only quarters of directions i.e. he is to be 
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shown naked.)'*! All Tirthankara image, are obtained either in the standing or in 
sitting posture. Most of the South Indian images represent the ardha-padmasana 
posture (with one leg tucked up and the other tucked up but placed over the first, 
but not crossed and the hands in the dhyana mudra as in the padmdsana) while 


similar images from north India show full padmasana, with both legs crossed. 
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But no distinction is found in the selection of postures of different Tirthankaras. 
However, Jaina texts have noted postures of various Jinas at the time of their 
nirvana. Twenty-one Tirthankaras obtained Nirvana while meditating in the 
standing posture, whereas three Tirthankaras obtained it while meditating in the 
sitting posture.viz. Rsabhadeva Neminatha and Mahavira according to the 
Svetambara view.’ While according to the Digambara text these are 


Rsabhadeva, Vasupujya and Neminatha.'~ 


Measures to be followed 


The measurement of the image should be the same from right knee to the 
left shoulder, from left knee to the right shoulder, from left knee to the right knee 


and from the feet to the forehead. This is considered as very auspicious.'~* 


Absolute measurement of the images in cubits is recorded in the case of 
many architectural and sculptural objects. The angula (little finger) measurement 
has reference to both comparative and absolute measurements. Three kinds of 


angulas are expressly distinguished and a fourth angula is added later. - 


a) The berangula is the measurement taken by the angula or finger of the 
main idol. . 

b) The manangula refers to the ordinary absolute measurement in angulas, 
one angula being equal to eight yavas (barley grains) or three-quarters of 
an English inch. 

c) The matrangula is the measurement determined by the length of the digit 
and the width of the middle finger in the right hand of the master (kartt). 

d) Another kind of angula measurement is determined by dividing the whole 
length of the body of an image into a number of equal parts, each of 
which is called a deha-labdhangula or simply dehangula. In the last sense, 
angula is used to mean simply a part. Thus both angula and part (arhsga, 


matra) mean the same in this context. 
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The measurement for the Kayotsarga posture image of 108 angulas 
according to Svetambara 

The images are of eleven parts namely forehead, nose, mouth, neck, heart, 

navel, guhya, thighs, knees, heel and feet. The forehead should be 4 angulas, 

nose — 5 angulas, mouth — 4 angulas, neck — 3 angulas, neck to the centre of the 

heart —12 angulas, heart to navel — 12 angulas, navel to guhya — 12 angulas, 

guhya to thighs — 24 angulas, knees — 4 angulas, heels — 24 angulas and feet — 4 
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angulas. 


The measurement for the kayotsarga posture image of 108 angulas 
according to Digambara 

The length of the face 12 angulas, neck — 4 angulas, neck to heart — 12 
angulas, heart to navel — 12 angulas, navel to guhya — 12 angulas, guhya to 
thighs — 24 angulas, the height of the thighs — 4 angulas, thighs to heels — 24 


angulas, heels to feet — 4 angulas. 7” 


The measurement for the Padmasana posture image of 54 angulas 


In the sitting posture there are 8 parts namely forehead, nose, mouth, 
neck, heart, navel, posture and thighs. Their measurement is the same as in the 
standing posture forehead — 4 angulas, nose — 5 angulas, mouth — 4 angulas, 
neck — 3 angulas, neck to centre of the heart -12 angulas, heart to navel —12 


angulas, navel to posture — 12 angulas, thighs — 4 angulas.'™ 


Material used for preparing the Jina Images 


Images of Tirthankaras were made of costly gems, metals, wood, clay, 
precious stone etc. The Acaradinakara lays down certain instruction regarding 
the selection of any of these materials. One can prepare the images of gold, 
silver, or copper but never of bronze (kamsya), lead or tin. Sometime brass is 
used in casting images, though as a general rule mixtures of metals are 
prohibited.'” When the material is wood, wood of Sri-parni, candana, bilva, 
kadamba, rakta-candana, priyala, udumbara and occasionally simsipa is but 
never of any other tree. When the image is made of stone, the material should be 


free from various defects and it may be of white, greenish, red, black or green 
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colour.'”’ In preparing a terracotta image, cow dung should be collected without 
letting it fall on the ground and is to be mixed with clay obtained from pure soil. 
In the preparation of lepsa (stucco) images, various colours are also utilized.'*' It 
is further enjoined that images of iron, stone, wood, clay, ivory or cow-dung or 
paintings should not be worshipped in private houses by persons derious of 
welfare.'** Vasunandin in his Sravakacara says that in Jinas images and other 
(Siddhas, Acaryas and others) should be made according to iconographic 
formulae (padimia lakK’ina-vihi), the materials used being gems, gold, jewels, 
silver, brass, pearls, stones etc.'*? Vasubindu in his Pratisthapatha adds crystals 


and says that the wise praise such images accompanied by a big-lotus seat. - 


Defective Images 


Images, which are broken and repaired or those, which have been highly 
worn Out are not to be installed. According to the Acaradinakara one should not 
worship images whose limbs are mutilated or bent etc. images made of metals, 
stucco or plaster deserve to be repaired for worship. However, images more 
than one hundred years old or those installed and consecrated by the super 
religious men must be continued in worship even when they are mutilated. They 
should be preserved in the temples but not to be worshipped at home temple.'* 
If the main limbs like face, nose, eyes, abdomen and hips are mutilated or 
broken then such an image should not be worshipped as the main image. 
However, if the clothes, paraphernalia image, cognizance etc. are damaged and 


destroyed, the image can be still worshipped as Mulanayaka. 


The Vastu-Sara-Prakarana gives a list of the evil effects if a mutilated 
distorted image is worshipped. One worships the Jina images for peace, 
prosperity, spiritual well being but these will be hampered greatly if one takes 
the worship of the distorted Jina images. Such as a black mark on white cloth 
causes displeasure in the seer so also one cannot concentrate on spiritual matters 
and on the qualities of the Jina if he is distracted by the distortion. So it is 
important that the images of the Jina should not be broken, if broken it should be 
replaced. The sacred text reveal that only unbroken, unmutilated undistorted 


images are auspicious for the one’s who worship it as well as for those who get 
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them constructed and installed. If the nails of the image are mutilated it may 
cause a fear of the enemy. The distorted fingers will effect the destruction of the 
place. Bondage is caused if the arms are broken. If the nose is bent or distorted it 
begets immense sorrow and set back in the family. One will lose the wealth if 
the feet and umbrella are distorted and relative if the seat is broken. Distorted 
cognizance causes loss of vehicle and that of parikara will cause the loss of sub- 
ordinates. If the Srivatsa sign is not right then a person will not be happy. If the 
parts of the body are less or more then it will result in calamity. Damaged eyes 
will result in damage to the eyes. Similarly, if the hips, thighs, posture, abdomen 
are not up right then it may cause a spiritual head (Acarya) son, friend brother 
etc. The region may be subject to famine, draught, diseases, etc. if the parts of 
the images are weak or horrifying. If the eyesight of the image is crooked or 
trans verse, a passionate or up right then it is inauspicious and begets insult and 


obstructions. '*° 


Parikara or the entourage Images 


The images of Tirthaikaras are worshipped either in standing or sitting 
posture. Both these varieties shows the Tirthaikara either with parikara or 
without it. The Ceiyavandana Mahabhasa of Santisitri tried to account for the 
parikara. The Jinas were liberated souls, where was the property of a Parivara 
(entourage) accompanying them. According to some, this form of the image 
showing the parivara, represented the form of a Jina giving his sermon. (Sitting 


ee , = es a 3 
on the simhasana in the dhyana mudra) in a Samvasarana' ' 


According to Ceiyavandana Mahabhasa,'* this was the popular 
explanation (vyavahara) but the real significance (paramartha) was that the three 
Stages (avastha-traya) in a Jina’s life, namely chadmastha, kevali and siddha 
avasthas by a such a representation. Firstly liberated soul, a siddha or mukta 
needed no attendants and secondly because the parikara was also being shown in 
the standing image. It seems that originally the introduction of parikara was 


based on the conception of the atigayas rather than anything else. 
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'* the description of parikara of a Jina 


According to the Acaradinakara 
image as follows: Below the image of a Jina in the simhasana with figures of 
elephants and lions on two sides of the Jina (in the centre, sitting in padmasana 
or standing in the kayotsarga posture) are two chowrie-bearers (camaradharas) 
and two attendants with folded hands (aiijali-baddh) over the head of the Jina are 
in order, the triple-umbrella having on two sides two elephants carrying golden 
pitchers in trunks and surmounted by beaters of Zarzara, a kind of cymbols 
(sura-dundubhi) over these are the garland-bearers (sura-puspa vrsti) over them 


the conch-blowers (divya-dhvani) and on top of the whole sculpture the kalasa 


(water pot). 


The bhamandala, though not mentioned here in the parikara of a Jina, was 
presumed by the author since the practice of representing a halo behind the head 
of a deity is both ancient and common to all sects in India and since it is found 
behind Tirthafikaras from ancient times. The Vastu-Sara-Prakarana describes 
the parikara of a Jina image.(Fig.45)'"’ According to it, the simhasana has a 
Yaksa and Yaksi on its two extreme ends, while between the two are two lions, 
two elephants and two chowrie-bearers, one on each side and in the centre of the 
seat is the goddess cakresvari riding on the eagle. Below her figure is the 
dharmacakra with a deer on each side. The lanchana of the Jina is carved in the 
centre of the gadi (cushion) placed upon the simhasana. The black-slab in front 
of which the Jina figure is placed shows (an high relief) chowrie bearers and 
other standing Jina figures on both the sides over the standing Jinas are two 
(smaller figure of) Jinas in the sitting postures, above which is torana motif. The 
Jina in the centre has a trible umbrella over head, an aUreole (bhamandala) 
behind, and on two sides of the chatra are two garland bearers, two conch- 
bearers, two elephants surmounted by Harinegamesin and the drum beater. The 
parikara described in Vastu-Sara-Prakarana is of a pafica-Tirthika sculpture, i.e. 
a sculpture which represent fie Tirthankara in all.'*’ If the two sitting 
Tirthafkaras are omitted then it would be Tri-Tirthika sculpture i.e. a sculpture, 


which has images of three Tirthankaras. 
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The Nirvanakalika refers to eight pratiharyas along with the Yaksa, the 
Sasana-devi (Yaksi) the motif of dharmacakra with two deer and the ratna-dhvaja 
(jeweled banner possibly signifying the Indradhvaja).'** Vasunandin in the 
Pratisthasarasamgraha describes the parikara as refers to the pratiharyas, the 
Yaksa on the right of the seat and the Yaksi on the corresponding left side. The 
coznicance is to be placed below the pada pitha (foot-stool)'* Pandit. Asadhara 


also follows the above tradition in his Pratisthasaroddhara.'* 


Installation of Jina Images 


Installation and consecration is the process through which the importance 
and influence of the object of worship is recognized.'* It can be further 
elaborated as the ritual process of endowing or investing the virtues of the deity 
in an iconic or aniconic image and is called pratistha. The Acaradinakara text 
enumerates twenty-types of installations including that of Jina images, Caitya 
images, Durga images, land, Adhivasana etc. It is believed that installing a Jina 
image is the noblest activity, one who commissions the building of such an 
image, as well as its proper consecration by performance of the great ceremony 
of the five auspicious occasions (paca kalydna mahotsava) is considered very 
likely to be born in a world blessed with a living Tirthankara. It is the investing 
of the virtues of the Tirthahkaras in the image. As he is the source of religion, it 
is proper to invest his virtues in an image. When the Tirthankara or his virtues 
are ritually installed in the image, the aspirant does not see the stone image but 


the transcendental personage and virtues. 


The installation of the image must be done on an auspicious day. The 
place where the image be installed must be holy, clean and flawless. Acarya 
(spiritual head of the congregation), Upadhyaya (the teacher guiding the 
ascetics), Muni (monks) and a spiritually evolved laity can conduct the 
installation of images wiih chafting of mantras and other formalities according 
to the prescribed procedures. The Jaina ascetics staying in the radius of 50 ils 
are to be invited to participate in the installation ceremony. According to 


Digambara Tradition if the installation is to be done by a house-holder, he 


should remain unclad when performing the ritual of chanting the mantras. The 
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couple who play the roles of Kings and Queens of Gods should take the vow of 


celibacy for the rest of their life. 


Var damana Suri enumerates a list of almost 200 things to be used for 
rer me 
the installation ceremony. Grains have to scattered in different directions for the 
well being of all beings under the Bhitabali ceremony, the goddesses of peace 
f cr . 17 . 
like Santidevi, Ambika, Acyupta etc. are invoked. He then elaborates the 
different installation rituals, which includes all kinds of bathing, offerings, 
worships, purification etc. The installation procedure may vary from time to 
time and from place to place, one can do it with great festivity or in a very 


modest way. 


When the installation of a temple and an image are done with sublime 
devotion and in a pure and pious atmosphere the temple accurately looks as a 
replica of the Samavasarana. Like a lamp lit inside the house the image installed 
in a temple brings light to the whole area, removing darkness in the form of 
ignorance and superstition. The temples draw their powers from the images and 
it is the images that attract people to the temples. Thus there is a mutual 
relationship between the temple and the image installed according to the rules. 
The layman comes near as though he were actually approaching the spot where a 
living Jina sits bathed in omniscient glory, preaching by means of the miraculous 
sound emanating from his body. The Jina image itself is used as a tangible and 
tq visualization of such a sacred being, thereby one can hope to awaken his 


soul’s potential for Samyak-darsan. 
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METHOD OF WORSHIPPING THE JINA IMAGES 


Concept of Worship: 


The concept of worship usually assumes a visible form and manual 
operation and suggests either divine adoration or respect for object worthy of 
emulation. The unenlightened mind takes recourse to the common method of 
offering prayer to God usually with a selfish motive of reaping some material 
benefit in return or to ward off some impending danger. Bernard Shaw has 
remarked significantly that most of the human beings do not pray but only beg or 
implore and that too in times of danger or need, as the English homely proverb 
runs “Danger past, God forgotten”. This is so because ignorant and selfish 
human being entertains a kind of self-deception that God, if implored, can 
supply his or her worldly requirements as if God is a store house of blessings 
and charities to be doled out to the needy and afflicted. Originally worship 
implies acts prompted by veneration, but with stress of time and weight of usage 
it has come to be applied to the whole range of religious behaviour, so that one 
might well say that worship is the active side of religion. Even so, the meaning 
does not stop with the notion of acts. It is also the attitude, which prompts the 
act. It is the belief, which stays the attitude; it is the faculty, which empowers 
the belief. In each of these aspects it is multiform; qua act it includes cult and 
tabu, rites sacramental and ascetic rites, indulgence and devotion, feast and 
penance, qua attitude it pairs off fear and love, dread and adoration, or it mingles 
them in the sense of awe; qua belief it ranges form myth to philosophy, from 
creed to science, from passion for ideas to respect for truth. Anointing, 
Asceticism, Austerities, Baptism, Celibacy, Chastity, Communion with the 
Dead, Communion with Deity, Confession, Consecration, Deification, Devotion 
and Devotional, Literature, Expliation and Atonement, Fasting, Feasting, Human 
Sacrifice, Hymns, Images and Idols, Initiation, Mysteries, Oath, Ordeal, 
Penance, Pilgrimage, Prayer, Priest and Priesthood, Processions and Dances, 
Prophecy, Propitiation, Purification, Sacraments, Sacrifice, Sacred Societies, 
Tabu, Totemism - all these suggest the range of meaning embraced in the 


conception of worship according to the Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics.’ 
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The objective of all human effort is to attain supreme happiness, peace and bliss. 
One can attain supreme peace, which the Gods enjoy only by knowing them and 


by worshipping them. 


The religions of the world differ very widely in their beliefs, faiths, ideas 
of Gods, concept of divinity etc. They expound different theories for the cause 
of suffering and misery in this world, however all religions generally advocate 
means for the relief of misery and increase of happiness and admonish to be 
kind, truthful, honest, chaste, content, respectful to parents, reverent and 
venerate before the spiritual teachers and the supreme divinity. Worship of God 
is not to please them, but to purify one’s own self. It is highly useful and 
spiritually beneficial to worship God who is absolutely free from attachment and 
aversion. One should worship such a God in order to cleanse one’s own soul. 
The soul is by nature as pure as crystal. But it is highly tainted with the 
defilements of attachments, aversions, delusion, desires etc. The pure crystal 
assumes the red colour of the red flower placed in the vicinity. Similarly, the 
soul gets tainted with attachment and aversion as soon as it comes in contact 


with them.” 


According to Jainism man himself is divine and Godhood means 
attainment of purity and perfection through austerity and meditation. Jaina image 
worship is regarded not as worship of a God or a Deity, but of Godhood who is 
perfect and freed from all bondage, it is not hero-worship in its usual sense, but 
it is the aggregate of qualities of the perfect man, of the liberated soul, that is 
remembered, adored and thereby developed in one’s own self by the worshipper. 
The idol, therefore, serves the purpose of a symbol of aggregate of certain 
qualities than of a portrait of a Tirthankara or a Mahapirusa. Emancipated souls 
or Sidhhas or Tirthankaras therefore neither favor nor frown upon the 
worshipper of their idols. In worshipping, the idol, the devotee remembers the 
qualities or virtues of the Jina and tries to imbibe them in one’s own life and 
being.” A Sanskrit sloka aptly expresses the idea as to what and why we should 
honour. 


“Gunah Pujasthanam gunisi na ca Lingam na ca Vayah” 
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i.e. it is neither the gender nor age but the virtue alone that commands respects, 
as being worthy of emulation.” Acarya Samantabhadra states the ideal procedure 
of worship in the following words. 
“Na Pujayarthasvayi Vitarage, na nindaya capi vivantaverai 

Tathapi te punyaguna omrtirna, punati cittam duritaiijanebhyah” 

O Lord, you are not concerned with your worship and you are neither 
pleased by it because you are detached. People cannot make you angry because 
you have conquered aversion. Even then, thinking about your pious virtues, 
saviour from sins, imparts piety to them. Ignorant people have built up their 
Tirthankaras according to their own imagination. According to them 
Parsvanatha is a protector deity and Santhinatha a deity of peace, Sitalanatha the 
deity of smallpox and the Siddha Bhagavan the deity of leprosy. They forget 
that Lord is totally detached, omniscient, with infinite energy. How can there be 
a division of work between one Bhagavan and another?° The Tirthankaras are 
not to be seen as “fallen Gods”. The commentary on the Religio-Philosophic 
Jaina Treatise, Tattvarthasutra usually opens with the ideal form of a 
benedictory prayer or worship. 

“Moksamargasya netaram bhettaram karmabhubhrtam 
Jinatayam visvatattvanam vande tadguna labdhaye””’ 

“I bow down in homage to him for acquisition of the following virtues i.e. 
I worship and honour him firstly because he leads the path of liberation, 
secondly because he has destroyed the mountains of karma and lastly because he 
knows all the universal principles or reality. Images of the Tirthankaras are not 
worshipped as personal Gods, capable of giving blessings or interfering with 
human events, rather the Jaina believer pays homage to them hoping that he may 
be filled with a sense of renunciation and the highest virtues manifest in them 
and thus be inspired to tread on the path towards final liberation. Though the 
terms worship and prayer are interchangeable and loosely used, they are not 


synonymous. 
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Prayer 


Prayer is an important aspect of worship. It suggests a kind of request 
from an inferior to a superior being. The fact of prayer is the supreme proof of 
the importance of religion as an element in human life. Prayer is wide as the 
world and older than history. It is an instinct springing from man’s sense of his 
own weakness and limitations and from his recognition of the greatness of the 
universe in which he dwells. Prayer is not necessarily petition, the asking for 
benefits. Any communion of a human soul with higher powers may rightly 
become prayer. Prayer, says Jeremy Taylor, is “An ascent of the mind to God.” 
All forms of such ascent — adoration, confession, thanks giving as well as 
petitions seeking from definite gifts may be included in the generic term prayer. 
Prayer in general is the communication of human soul with God.” Kahlil Gibran 
remarks in ‘The Prophet’ that prayer is the expansion of oneself into living ether. 
He says, “When you pray you rise to meet in the air those who are praying at the 
very hour, and when save in prayer you may not meet. Therefore, let your visit 
to that temple invisible be far naught but ecstasy and sweet communion. He 
further says our God, who art our winged self, it is thy will in us that willeth. It 
is thy desire in us that desireth. It is thy urge in us that would turn our nights, 
which are thine, into days, which are thine also. “We cannot ask thee, for thou 
knowest our deeds before they are born in us. Thou art our need, and in giving us 
more of thyself thou givest us all.” The famous Vedic prayer which goes as 
follows- 


“Ayato Ma Sadgamaya. 
Tamso ma Jyotirgamaya 
Mrityor ma Amrtam gamaya” 


It means that one should pray to be led from untruth to truth, darkness to light 
and death to immortality. The daily prayer offered by a Jaina reflects the 
psychological attitude of the devotee. The Namaskarasutra, which runs as 


follows: 


Namo arihantanam 
Namo siddhanam 

Namo ayariyanam 
Namo uvajjhayanam 
Namo loe savvasahiunam 


NaAMokKayTo 
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Esopanc¢ gnammokkaro 

Sayvap Avappana sano 

Mangalanamc_1 savvesim 

Pad hamam havi mangalam. 
It means this five-fold obeisance is the destroyer of sin and is the most 
auspicious of all that is auspicious. Obeisance to Arhats, the perfect souls 
embodied, Obeisance to Siddhas, the perfect souls in Nirvana, Obeisance to 
Acaryas, the master of Adepts Obeisance to Upadhyayas, the Adepts guiding the 
scholar ascetics, Obeisance to Sadhus, the ascetics devoted to the contemplation 


of self. Through the Namaskarasutra the ideal Jains recall the divine virtues of 


the spiritually evolved beings. 


The spiritual ladder according to the Jaina school of thought consists of 
five rungs (steps), each one representing a stage in the process of liberating one’s 
soul from its mortal or physical form till it attains the fifth stage i.e. permanent 
and eternal emancipation from the cycle of birth and death. Arhats are those who 
are all-knowing and all-seeing the destroyers of the eternal enemies, and they 
show the path of liberation to one and all. The Siddhas are those who have 
attained perfection and are bodiless and enjoy infinite bliss. The Acaryas are the 
spiritual heads of the congregation who are responsible for the conduct and 
welfare of the group. They practise five kinds of conduct i.e. acara viz, 
Jnanacara, Darsanacara, Caritra, Tapacara and Viryacara. The Upadhyayas are 
the scholar ascetics who are responsible for the canonical teachings and works 
associated with activities of spiritual engagement. Sadhus are those who practise 
austerities and inspire others by their simple living and high thinking. The 
unique feature of Jaina worship and prayer is that it does not promote person 
worship but personality worship so that one may realize his true personality of 
Arhathood latent in him. Almost all religions of the world maintain that by the 
grace of the Almighty one can be freed from all miseries and suggest that they 
reach the heavenly abode and remain dear to the almighty. It is only Jainism, 
which declares that a soul can become a supreme soul by self-exertion, a devotee 
can become God. Because the latent energy to be a Parmatman is hidden in the 


Atman just as the tree is hidden in the seed. On the other hand, when iron comes 
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in contact with Parasmani (a precious gem) it turn into gold but it does not 
become the gem itself. But only Jina worship has the power to convert the 
mundane iron-like souls into gems like Parasmani. In addition to this idealistic 
concept of worship and prayer the Jaina taught tolerance of other religions also 
as an important trait of an ideal Jaina. The following verse composed by a Jaina 
saint points out that it is immaterial by what name you call your God because all 
Gods have the qualities of purity, compassion and divinity in common. 

“Visnurva Tripurantako Bhavatu va Brahma Surendrothava Bhanurva 

Sasilaitchanotha Bhagavan Buddhotha Siddhothava Ragadvesavisarti 

dosarahitah Satvanukampodyato, ~ Sarvath Saha Samskrto 

gunaganaistarsmai namah sarvad@ 

Let me always salute him who is free from blemishes of anger, hatred 
etc., which haunt the minds like poison, who is full of compassion and who has 
perfected himself and is all virtuous, whether he is called by the name of Visnu, 
Siva, Brahma, Devendra, Sun, moon, Bhagavan or Buddha." In fact, the purpose 
of idol worship in Jainism as stated earlier is to worship the ideals. It is not 
worship of lifeless stone. Just as pictures, figures and drawings help children to 
acquire understanding of concepts, so also in the same way, lay people and 
ascetics alike require the help of images in the early stages of their spiritual 
journey. It means growing in Godliness, Sadhana, in its various forms such as 
Japa, Kirtana, Puja, Svadhayaya, Asana, Pranayama and Meditation is a process 
of purifying and transforming ones normal human nature into divine nature. The 
consecrated ‘images of Tirthankaras serve as a force or as an inspiration for 
devotion. By reflecting upon the incidents that have occurred in the lives of the 
great souls and their spiritual practices one is inspired to manifest the same in his 
life through righteousness, charity, forbearance, meditation, contemplation etc. 
Jaina seers teach that worship focused upon image is necessary for the first 
seven of the fourteen stages of spiritual development. From the eighth stage 
onwards one’s spirituality is sufficiently. developed and one can meditate upon 


oneself, without any external alambana. 


The object of worship is not to seek favours but to cultivate a frame of 


mind by acquiring truth and perfection. For right understanding of the perfect 
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souls as embodied in the lives of the Tirthahkaras, it should be considered from 
four aspects. These are Nama, Sthapana, Dravya and Bhava. 1. The Nama aspect 
means the same ideal soul as typified in Jainism, for e.g. the name of Mahavira 
evokes, adoration and reverence and therefore, is an object of true worship. 2. 
The second one, Sthapana means the installation of the images or statues or 
similar other things of the adored one in a material representation. By this 
process one can love and remember the absent friend or absent Lord. 3. Dravya 
aspect means that even in future the person or thing is to be honoured so the 
future Tirthankaras are also to be honoured in the same way. Bhava means the 


essence of the spiritual personality revered. 


Bhakti 


The etymology of the word ‘Bhakti’ shows how widely the word can be 
used as description of particular kinds of relationships. Describing the root 
‘bhaj’ from which Bhakti derives, Dhavamony writes ‘bhaj’ can have many 
meanings i.e. to enjoy, embrace, favour, prefer, choose, elect, honour, worship, 
adore, revere, esteem, to be attached to, to court, to be devoted, to be loyal etc. 
Bhakti therefore in its etymological sense expresses the idea of distribution, 
partition, participation, sharing etc. The word can take different connotations 
according to the context. Bhakti should be investigated as a religious process, 
which manifested itself through history and it had a demonstrable effect on 


Indian religion over time. 


Bhakti, the devotion to a particular God, which became such a strong 
element in popular religion, was perhaps a reaction to the severity and rigor of 
yoga. The yogins had sought to suppress desires, love and feeling in general. 
How were the worshippers’ emotional needs to be met? By bringing together 
‘bhakti’, knowledge and ‘karma’, the Bhagavad Gita, suggests that it is not 
simply the expression of the emotional; it is always associated with the 
intellectual and practical side of human being. Nevertheless, at the popular 
level, the intellectual or rational element is often lacking and it is the ecstasy and 


rapture of a loving relationship, which came to the fore. 
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It is difficult to trace the origin and development of Bhakti movement in 

our country. The Rgveda provides the seed for this consumption of divinity, 

which made man to view it in different forms. The famous passage may be 

noted in this context “Ekam sad vipra bahudha vadanti”'' i.e. what exists is one 

but man calls him by different names. Among the Upanisads it is the 

Svetidvaara™, which for the first time speaks of Bhakti to a God and to one’s 
preceptor 

“Yasya deva para bhaktih yatha deva tatha gurau! 
Tasya ete kathitahyarthah Prakasante mahatmanah” 
The noble saluted person who has supreme devotion to his own deity and 
as much reverence for his own guru will have all that he can think of. The 


Itihasas, Ramayana and the Mahabharata, the Puranas and other literature have 


been an expression of the concept of Bhakti in different ways. 


Although Buddhism and Jainism deny the existence of God as creator and 
did not use the idea for the promotion of righteousness, still these systems had 
the needful personal element in the form of their promulgators. The development 
of the Buddhist literature also became an expression of Bhakti. The followers of 
Buddha were originally not expected to worship their master in an image form. 
This is against the spirit of philosophy, which does not even accept the existence 
of the human soul as a substance. Buddhism denies supernatural influence in 
human affairs. There is no room for image worship if one goes by the canons of 
early Buddhism. But soon after the nirvana of the great master there appeared 
even among his immediate disciples a tendency to conceive the super natural 
person to whom worship may be offered and from whom blessing may be 
received. So it was, that in a system sO opposed to idea of image and image 
worship, there appeared in course of time a pantheon populated with the most 
extensive and sophisticated collection of gods, goddesses demi-Gods and goblins 


ever dreamt of. 


The South Indian history from the 2™ century onwards is replete with the 
life and activities of great saints, sages and preceptors who lived in God and 


spoke about God. They spiritualized the life of the common man by their soul 
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stirring compositions in the local language called Tamil. The emergence of 
Saivate Nayanmars and Vaisnava Alvars bears testimony to this point. Between 
the 7" and 10" centuries A.D. a number of Tamil writers expressed their 
religious feelings and experience with tremendous warmth and fervency. And in 
the Bhagavata Purana of the 9" century there is even more passion in many of 
the Krsna stories. Bhakti is a surging emotion, which chokes the speech, makes 
the tears flow and the hair thrill with pleasurable excitement and often leads to 
hysterical laughing and weeping by turns, to sudden fainting, fits and to long 
trances of unconsciousness. The Bhagavata Purana points out that Bhakti 
expresses itself in several forms such as - 

“§ ravanam Kirtanam Visnoh Smaranam Padasevanam! 
Arcanam Vandanam dasyam Sakhyam atmanivedanam!!” 
l. Sravanam: (hearing the glories and episodes of the great one). 
_ Kirtanam: (singing his glory). 


. Smaranam: (remembering him). 


> WY WN 


. Padasevanam: (worshipping his feet i.e. visiting the holy shrines and 
offering worship). 

5. Arcanam: (offering a variety of worship to him such as sandalwood 
paste, incense, flower etc.). 

6. Vandanam: (prostrating before his images). 

7. Dasyam: (serving him in different capacities). 

8. Sakhyam: (considering oneself as a friend of the great one). In fact this 
step is more rewarding than the previous one. In the Dasya aspect of 
devotion there is a kind of distinction between the worshipper and the 
worship but this is not so in the Sakhya aspect. 

9. Atamanivedanam: (offering one’s own self including the body to the 
great one). This may be called the ultimate step in devotion. The devotee 
feels that his very body including the self does not belong to himself but 
to the great one." 

All the theistic schools that develop their own metaphysics and reason did 
not give up the basic foundation of Bhakti. Even among the Vedanta schools the 


t fe . : 
Advaita of Sankara stands on a different footing. Sankara denies the existence 
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of personal deity with auspicious attributes. According to him man is same as 
God who has forgotten his real identity under the influence of beginning less 
avidya (ignorance). But the Advaita has a kind of provision to account for and 
to accept devotion like singing the glories of God and visiting sacred places. 


According to this system there is a three-tyre reality. 


1. Paramarthika Satyatva (ultimate reality) - Brahman is the only reality 
from the ultimate point of view. 

2. Vyavaharika Satyatva (conventional reality) - The world in which we are 
living belongs to this category of reality. It is real only at the empirical 
level. It is not ultimate reality. 

3. Pratibhasika Satyatva (phenomenal reality) - This is to be understood 
from shell-silver and rope-snake examples. The shell appears silver from 
a distance and a rope may appear as snake in poor light or due to some 
defect in the eye. These phenomena appear to be real only for limited 
time. They are not real even at the conventional level. The concept of 
Bhakti can be accommodated in the Sankara philosophy only at the 
conventional level. For him the ultimate reality is Brahman alone in his 
Nirguna aspect. The entire world other than Brahman is unreal. So 
strictly speaking in Advaita there is no motivation for Bhakti at all. 
“Because if I am same as God and You and I are one, whom should I 
worship and for what purpose?” These are the problems of Advaitva 
which the theistic schools like those of Ramanuja, Nimbarka, Madava, 
Vallabha, Mahaprabhu Caitanya and others have answered holding that 
the world is real and man can never be God. 

In the 11" century Ramanuja brought Bhakti within the classical, Hindu 
tradition. For him it was more a type of intellectual meditation, accompanied by 
love but lacking the rapture and ecstasy, which continues to be present at the 
popular level. The Bhakti movement of the 14"-17" century saw the rise of 
great devotees like Meera, Surdas, Tulsidas, Kabirdass, Rahim, etc., who 
contributed richly to Indian literature and continue to inspire not only the Indian 


masses but people all over the globe. The Bhagvada Gita records the three 
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margas i.e. paths, one of them being the Bhakti Marga. Rajayoga is a later 


addition to the three margas. 


The Way of Knowledge (Jnana-Marga): 


The way of knowledge is based on the realization that bondage is due to 
ignorance. Ignorance is the inability to distinguish between the real and the 
unreal. Self-knowledge, knowledge of the Brahman, knowledge of the unity of 
everything —all these are different names of the discriminatory knowledge. 
Renunciation is a necessary stage in the practice of Jnana-Marga. It demands 
selfishness and control of body, mind and senses. This is called Vairagya. In 
the initial stages of concentration, one can choose any form he may even try to 
understand the various divine characters. In course of time this concentration 
will become intense, and the individual may attain the stage of complete 
concentration or Samadhi, in which all kinds of distractions would melt away. 
Even the distinction between the self and the Brahman will not remain and he 


will have realization of oneness of perfect. 


The Way of Devotion (Bhakti-Marga): 


This is the way of knowing God through intensity of feelings. The strong 
emotions have the capacity to awaken and activate the potential powers of man. 
Ordinary emotions can be converted into powerful feelings. Ordinary love can 
be converted into Divine love or supreme devotion. This is Bhakti-Marga. The 
Bhakti-Marga is the way of pure love in which the object of love or devotion is 
not the finite or the limited, but the supreme. This love will be universal love, 
love for all, because this will be based on the realization of oneness of 
everything. The first stage is the stage of external worship. The ordinary man 
was not able to concentrate on the subtler expressions of God and hence he 
began to worship in a gross manner. In this stage idols, images, representations 
of Gods and Goddesses, incarnations, even prophets and God men — are all 
objects of devotion and worship. In the next stage, prayer and repetitions of 
God’s name, chanting of religious hymns and signing the songs of God’s glory 


would become prominent. In the third stage this kind of prayer is transcended 
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and in its place a sort of a silent meditation starts and at last in the final stage 
even this distinction vanishes, the devotee becomes almost one with the 
supreme. This is a kind of inner realization — a vision of the omnipresent God. 
It is a feeling that there is nothing besides him. Thus, external worship, prayer, 
repeating of God’s name, meditation are all stages of Bhakti through which the 


devotee attains a realization, of oneness with the supreme. 


The Way of Action (Karma-Marga): 


Karmamarga is a system of ethics and religion intended to attain freedom 
through unselfishness and by good work. Immortality is the realization of 
oneness of everything; it is complete freedom from all kinds of bondage. A 
continuous doing of selfless work, or constant practice of non-attachment in all 
actions of life enables man to rise above his self, and to have a feeling of 
oneness with everything. Thus through selfless work one’s mind becomes pure 


and he is able to identify himself with all. 


The Way of Psychology (Raja-Yoga): 


Raja-Yoga is the way to the realization of immortality by controlling the 
mind and the body. It is the surest, the most direct and the quickest method for 
attaining salvation. Its aim is the realization of unity with God. It is believed 
that this way consists in a ruthless suppression of all hindrances that create 
difficulties in the way of realization. That is why they call it Raja-Yoga the king 
of all yogas. One thing becomes clear, and that is that the concept of devotion to 
the divine or otherwise transcends all reason. Reason tries to understand 
supernatural things within the framework of human understanding. Therefore it 
is bound to commit arrears of commission and omission. Shakespeare in his 
drama “Hamlet” neatly remarks on the limitations of man. “There are more 
things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” Strictly 
speaking, there is no contradiction between human faith and human reason. 
Faith belongs to the earth and the reason is the product of mind. Mind should 
naturally sub serve the dictates of the heart. This is the genesis of the concept of 


love or devotion for God and Godly persons. This is true with all systems of 
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thought and all nomenclatures. It is the spirit of Bhakti that animates the entire 
fabric of human life. It is this all-important concept of Bhakti that has come into 
the Jaina religion and philosophy, accounting for every shade of its development 
from the earliest time upto the present and spreading its branches and roots into 
future. In the light of this we can appreciate the stand taken by the Jaina 
philosophy and other religious leaders. Though there is no God in this system 
who creates, sustains and destroys the universe, still the Arhats who take the 
place of God, command our respect, adoration, expressions of love and service. 
They are the role models for the entire humanity to follow. The temples built for 
them, the worship carried out for them through the vast literature that has grown 
around their teachings is an outcome or the expression of Bhakti one has for 
these noble souls. 

To most people Jainism is synonymous with extreme self-denial, 
asceticism, and ahimsa. But there is much more. There is no mention of Bhakti 
in the earliest Jain scriptures. In the Rsibhasita and Uttaradhyayana, sraddha, or 
faith, is mentioned, but here it refers to faith in the precepts rather than in a 
person.'* Although Bhakti and Staddha, or devotion and faith, are often 
considered synonyms, there is a difference. There can be faith without devotion, 
but devotion cannot be carried out without faith. Faith is the basis of devotion, 
while devotion is the more dynamic development of faith. Faith is a passive 


mental attitude whereas devotion is its active external expression. 


According to Nisitha-cungi, to rise from one’s seat in honour of the 
Acarya to serve him by holding his staff, wiping his feet, offering him seat, etc., 
are all bhakti.'° In Jainism service is called Vaiyavrtya, and it is stressed that 
bhakti must be associated with, and find expression in Vaiyavrtya. According to 
Sivaryakoti,'® bhakti towards the five adored ones, viz., Arihanta, Siddha, 
Acarya, Upadhyaya and Sadhu, and in'dharma, can be performed by service 
alone. He who serves the adherents of the three-jewel, viz., the right faith, 
conduct and knowledge, performs bhakti towards the whole Jain religion. 
According to another definition ‘Sevayam bhaktir vinayah seva’, service is 
equated with humility, or vinaya.'’ To honour the monks, to stand from one’s 


seat on seeing them, to salute them with folded hands, to follow them, to offer 
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them seat, to massage their feet, etc. — ali come under both vinaya and 
vaiyavrtya. These are, however, external expressions of bhakti. Essentially, 


bhakti is love: love for the ideal and towards him who practices it. 


According to Acarya Pujyapada,'® pure love towards the Arhats, the 
Acaryas, the tenets and the scriptures is bhakti. All attachment and love be it for 
an ordinary imperfect mortal or for a liberated perfected Jina is, according to 
Jainism, a potential cause of bondage. How then can there be love for the Jina? 
This question has been answered by Jain Acaryas variously. Acarya 
Samantabhadra" is of the opinion that just as a tiny drop of poison cannot 
poison the vast expanse of water in an ocean, similarly the great benefits derived 
from loving the Jina cannot be tarnished by a tiny speck of sin incurred due to 
love. A more plausible explanation is that the Jina, being established in his 
eternally pure and free nature, is identical with the Supreme Self (paramatman). 
Hence to love him is to love our own natural free state. It is implied here that 
the Jina must not be considered a person. To love him as a person is definitely a 
cause of bondage. : He must be seen as the ideal embodied. According to Lord 
Mahavira himself, love is a hindrance in the path of liberation. An emotional 
person may take recourse to love towards a Jina to overcome his passionate 
human love, but ultimately he will have to get over even this purer, sublime 
love. The story of Gautama illustrates this fact beautifully. In spite of being the 
foremost disciple of Lord Mahavira, Gautama did not get the highest knowledge, 
i.e. kevalajnana owing to his intense personal attachment to the Teacher, 
whereas other disciples, much junior to him, got liberated by listening to the 
teachings of Mahavira. To destroy this attachment, Lord Mahavira sent 
Gautama away from him just before his nirvana. Not being able to remain by 
the side of the Lord at the time of death gave a rude shock to Gautama and this 


broke his attachment. He was forthwith liberated. 


Meritorious aspects of temple visit 


The Vinvavijayaji Maharaj in the Sripal Rasa enumerates that a person 
who has a desire of a darsana of Jinas enjoys the fruit of one upavasa (one day of 


fasting), when he gets ready to go to the temple he is said to procure the fruit of 
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2 days of fasting, while heading towards the temple the fruit of 3 upavasas and 
that of 4 upvasas while reflecting on the characteristics of the Jinas. When he 
enters the temple he is said to enjoy the fruit of 5 days of fasting and with the 
dargana of Jina images fruit of 15 days of fasting is enjoyed. By doing the 
Caitya vandana fruits of 30 days of fasting is procured and so on and so forth 
goes on the enumeration of the fruit of a temple visit. The Padmacaritra records 
that by entering the Jina temple fruit of 6 monthly fasting and by the dargana 
fruit of yearly fasting and by puja fruit of 1000 years of fasting and by praising 


the Jinas the fruit that one enjoys is multi fold.” 


Requisites of a Temple-Goer 


The first requisite for the votary is to purify the body and mind. His 
normal livelihood must be unobjectionable; he must put away all evil thoughts, 
concentrating on righteousness and must avoid all actions within the temple that 
can be considered as asatanas. Before doing the puja he bathes himself taking 
precautions to minimize the violence towards the water-body beings. Taking 
bath and wearing a clean dress is called purity of substance and having pure 
ideas in keeping with one’s own status is called purity of thought.’ As a 
preliminary to puja one must bath as far as the head or at least as far as the 
neck.” Caritrasundara recommends bathing as far as the neck.” The dress worn 
must be simple, clean and unostentatious. One should not wear shoes made of 
leather. Cotton footwear is ideal. To reach the temple one should also avoid 
gossip about worldly matters with fellow devotees. One should observe silence 
that brings him calmness of the mind, which alone can make meditation 
possible. The seven types of purity that of mind, speech, body, dress, place, 
utensils and ritual are to be observed before the puja.’ Humanity is a natural 
consequence of paity. Even from a distance one should bow down as he 
approaches the temple tower and seeing the flag flying at the top he should utter: 
“Namo Jinanam” and bow down to Jinas.” One has to observe five rules of 


abhigama before entering to the temple. They are” 
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1. Sacitta Tyaga: one should not wear or have anything that is with life like 
flowers etc. chew betel leaves etc. inside the temple. However one can 
carry flowers etc. for worship. 

2. Acitta Atyaga: One should not carry swords, knives, flying whisks, 
umbrella, foot wear etc. into the temple. While all ornaments except the 
crown can be retained. 

3. Uttarasana: donning of an outer garment in the form of a wide piece of 
cloth.”” 

4. Anjali: Bowing with anjali to the Jina by joining the two palms together 
forming a hallow cup shape. 


5. Pranidhana: Concentrating one’s mind on worship. 


Apart from these the following are the ten traids (trika) or group of three 
related actions required to be performed three times. The explanation for the 


same follows the chart. 


Chart of the Ten Traids (Trika) 


I. Naisedhikis Trika II. Pradaksina Trika 


1, First Naisedhikis _ 1. First Pradaksina 
2. Second Naisedhikis 2. Second Pradaksina 
3. Third Naisedhikis 3. Third Pradaksina 


1. Anjali Pranama 1. Anga-puja 

2. Ardhavanata Pranama 2. Agra-puja 

3. Paficanga Pranama 3. Bhava-puja 

V. Avastha Trika VI. Disa Tyaga Trika 
1. Pindastha avastha 1. Left Direction 

2. Padastha avastha 2. Right direction 

3. Rupatita avastha 3. Backside direction 
VII. Pramarjana Trika VIII. Alambana Trika 
1. Bhoomi Pramarjana 1. Jina idol 

2. Hand and leg Pramarjana 2. Sutra alambana 

3. Head pramarjana 3. Sutra artha alambana 
IX. Mudra-Trika X. Pranidhana Trika 
1. Jina Mudra 1. Mind pranidhana 

2. Yoga mudra 2. Speech pranidhana 
3. Mukta-sukti mudra 3. Body pranidhana 
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It may be noted here that the first five Trikas are classified under Dravya 


puja and the remaining five Trikas are classified under Bhava-puja. 


The Ten Trikas” 
I. Three Naisedhikes: 


1. The first naisedhiki signifies the reliquishment or prohibition of the 
mundane activities (grhavyapara). The word “Nishi” is to be pronounced 
on entering the main gate of the temple. 

2. The second naisedhiki implies the prohibition of all activities connected 
with the temples (Jinagrha vyapara). Again the word “nisi” is uttered as 
one enters the sanctum sanctorum. 

3. The third naisedhiki expresses the end of activities (Jina-puja-vyapara) 
connected with puja ceremony. Again the word “nisi” is pronounced 


before carrying out the actual caitya-vandana.”” 


Il. Three Pradaksinas (circumambulations): 


The word ‘pradaksina’ has the prefix ‘pra’ with the word ‘daksina’ 
meaning right. Thus the word connotes proceeding to the right. Three 
circumambulations are performed in the passage around the idol, which begin 
from its right side i.e. in the clockwise direction to pray and for right faith, right 
knowledge and right conduct. While circumambulating the idol or sanctum 
sanctorum one should not talk, but recite the following hymns and bow of the 


place of image. 


Pradaksina 


Kala anadi anantathi bhava bhramanano nahi para 

te bhava bhramana nivarava pradaksina dauo trana vara 
bhamatima bhamata thaka, bhava bhévatha dura palaya 
jitana darsana caritra ripa, pradaksina trana devaya 
janma maranadi savi bhaya tale sijha j jo darsana kaja 
ratna-trayi prapti bhani, darsana karojina raja 

jndna vadu sansarama, Jiiana parama sukha heta 

jnana vina Jaga jivada, na laheye tattva san keta 

cayate sancaya karmano, rikta kare vali jeha 

caritra name niryukte kahyu, vande te gunageha 
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jnana darsana caritrae, ratna-trayi niradhara 

trana pradaksina te karane, bhava-dukha bhanjanahara 
i.e. since beginningless time I am caught in the wheel of transmigration and 
suffering the pangs of birth, oldage and disease. To transcend the worldly 
sojourn I do the circumambulation thrice, for Moksa marga is caused by Right 
Knowledge, Right Faith and Right Conduct, the first circumambulation is for 
right knowledge because knowledge is supreme and it is the one that begets | 
infinite bliss and happiness and in its absence, all souls transmigrate without 
knowing the reality. The second circumambulation is for right faith for it is the 
seed of Moksa and it is the root cause of emancipation, which spouts through 
right conduct and hence the third circumambulation. The three together affect 
emancipation and so to exert for Right Knowledge, Right Faith and Right 


Conduct I circumambulate thrice. 


Ill. Three Pranama (reverences): 


1. The Anjali: Salutation with folded palms 

2. The Ardhavanata: A reverence in which the body is half-bent. 

3. The Pancaniga: A reverence in which the five limbs — head, two hands 
and two knees all touch the ground. 

In Sravakacara, Amitagati lists five kinds of pranama.” After 
circumambulation at the first sight of the lord, the following hymn is to be 
chanted. 

“Darsanam devadevasya darsanam papanasanam 

darsanam svargasopanam darsanam moksasadhanam”. 

The sight of the Supreme Lord destroys all sins. This is a step towards 
the heavenly world and leads to salvation. 


“Tubhyam Namastribhuvanartiharaya Natha 

Tubhyam Namahksititalamala bhitsanaya 

Tubhyam Namastri ~jagatah parmesvarya 

Tubhyam Namo Jina! bhavodadhi sosanaya.”' 
Salutation to those who are the destroyer of the sorrows of the three-world. 
Salutation to those who are an ornament to this world. 


Salutation to those who are supreme in the three-worlds. 


Salutation to those who are the destroyers of the ocean of transmigration. 


IV. Three forms of Pujas - 
1. Anga Paja 
2. Agra Puja 
3. Bhava Puja 
The descriptions of the three types of puja is explained after ten trikas. 


V. Avastha Trika: 


Meditation on the three states of the Jina is avasta trika. They are as 


follows- 
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1. On the Chadmastha state in which he is still living as an ordinary mortal. To 


this the pindastha dhyana applies. It is again divided into three phases. 


a. Janmavastha: The meditation is stimulated by the images of the 


snapakas, the Gods mounted on elephants who pour water from pitchers 


(kalaSa). 


b. Rajyavastha: the meditation is stimulated by the images of the arcakas, 


the votaries who bring garlands. 


c. Sramanavasth ji: Meditation is inspired by the sight of the Jina’s 


tonsured head.” 


2. Kaivalya state in which he has attained infinite knowledge. To this belongs 


the padasthai dhyana, which arises from the vision of the eight pratiharyas, 
J 


the miraculous manifestations, which took place when the Jina attained 


Kevala Jnana.” 


3. Siddhatva state in which the Jina has reached Nirvana. Here the meditation, 


the rupatita dhyana, is to be achieved by performing the kayotsarga in the 


paryankasana posture.™ 


VI. Diga Tyaga Trika: 


Abstention from looking in the three directions, the worshiper is not to 


look to the right or left or behind him, neither upwards nor downwards, nor 


crosswise. He has to keep his gaze fixed on the image. 
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VII. Pramarjana Trika: 

Making pramarjana three times of the ground (pada-bhumi pramarjana). 
This is done so as to take care not to harm any living being. 
VIII. Alambana Trika: 


1. Reciting distinctly and without omissions or addition of words to the 


stutis. 


WN 


Reflecting on their meaning. 


3. Receiting and reflecting as above simultaneously. 


IX. Mudra Trika: 


1. Jina Mudra: \t is formed when a gap of a little less than four inches is left 
before the front of the middle region of the two feet, and a gap of less 
than four inches is left in the rear. The purpose of this mudra is to remove 
obstacles. 

2. Yoga Mudra: The two hands are joined with the fingers interlocking and 
the elbows resting on the abdomen.” This mudra is supposed to achieve 
all spiritual desires. 

3. Mukta-Sukti Mudra: The two hands are clashed evenly together and 
raised so as to touch the middle of the forehead.*’ Amitagati, in his 
Sravakacara,® describes in addition to these a vandana mudra. Many 


other mudras are also found in the literature explaining different rituals. 


X. Pranidhana Trika: 


Pranidhana trika includes threefold final prayer, the concentration of mind 


body and speech in the form of Caitya-vandana, Guru-vandana and Prarthana€ ! nVocation). 
Puja Trika 

Piija often called as ljya, yajiia,.yaga, kratu, saparya, adhvara, makha 
etc.*” It is not restricted to the adoration of the Tirthankara images in the temple 


or at one’s home; it may be offered to all those who have become perfect i.e. The 


Arhats and Siddhas, to the monks and nuns engrossed in spiritual contemplation, 


Q Sravakea 
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to the holy scriptures and even to parents and elders.“’According to 
Sagaradharmamrta, the meaning of the word puja includes the construction of 
temples and images, the carrying out of pilgrimages, the copying of the 
scriptures, the foundation of charitable houses, the recitation of mantras and 


even giving of alms (regarded as the puja of the atithi).”" 


According to Asadhara on entering the temple, one should say to himself 
“This is the Samavasarana of the Jina.” Ranasekharavijayaji too insists that the 
worshiper should be in the inner sanctuary, meditate on the Jina seated in the 
samavasarana and should also visualize the whole temple as the samavasarana. 
The earliest work devoted exclusively to the ritual of puja seems to be the Pija 
Pancasaka of Haribhadrasiri. The author introduces the subject with some ‘ 
prudence just as the labour of agriculture yields a good return if undertaken at 
the right time so also all religious duities should be carried out at the right times. 
The time for puja is stated to be the three sandhyas i.e. early morning, afternoon 
and evening; or on the alternative (when it is not possible during this time), one 
has to worship at any time, which does not clash with one’s own profession.” 
Sripadmanandi Acarya says asravaka should rise early, offer prayers to Jinendra 
with devotion, has to have dargana of Nirgrantha and pay respects and then 
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engage himself in dharmasravana.” 


The process of worship includes praying by bringing together both the 
palms, prostrating in a bent posture, offering paficanga and astanga salutation, 
praising the greatness of Lord, offering fine articles and performing abhiseka. In 
the words of Acarya Kundakunda, there are certain specific and compulsory acts 
to be performed by Sravakas and sages. 

Danam puja mukkam savayadhamme na savaya aena vina 
Jana jayanam mukkham jadi dhamme tam taha novi. 

The theology of a laity states that ‘Dana’ and performances of puja are the 
chief duties of a sravaka without which one cannot become a sravaka. Whereas 
the theology of sages, mentions meditation and acquisition of knowledge as the 


chief duties of a renunciate without which his renunciation is futile.” 
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Great emphasis has been laid on doing charity and performing puja for 
the Sravaka. But this does not mean that the Sravaka need not give attention to 
meditation and studies. This idea is well expressed in the following verse. 
“devapuja gurupastih svadhyayah samyamah tapah 
danam Ceti grhasthanam satkarmani dine dine.”’ 


The six obligatory duties for a Jaina layman are as follows: 


1. Devapuja - worship of the supreme souls 2. Guru upasti -venerating 
and serving the elders. 3. Svadhyaya - study of the scriptures 4. Samyama - self- 
control 5. Tapa - austerities and 6. Dana - charity. These are the six obligatory 
duties, which a layman is required to perform everyday and | have elaborated 


these in chapter one. 


Kinds of Pujas according to the Digambara Tradition 


Occasions of worship are of two kinds, they are: 1. Nitya puja 
2. Naimittika pija. Worship performed daily is called Nitya puja and worship 
performed on special occasions is called Naimittika puja.” Jina senacarya has 
classified the Jina worship as follows: | 
“prokta pujarhatamijya sa caturtha sadarcanam! 
caturmukhan kalpadrumas castahnikepica!!” 
i.e. the mode of worship of Arhats can be done in four ways viz., Nitya- 


Maha, Caturmukha-Maha, Kalpadruma-Maha, Astahnika-Maha. 


1. Nitya Maha (the daily worship) — The ordinary puja with eight fine 
articles like water, gandha sic. is one’s home or in the temple. This term 
also includes the construction of temples. 

2. Caturmukha or Sarvatobhadra — The Mahayajiia performed by crowned 
kings. | 

3. Kalpa Druma - Puja offered by Cakravartins to fulfill all desires. 

4. Astahnika - Puja lasting for eight days (astahniki) offered by the rulers of 


devas in Nandigvara dvipa or by mortals during the Nandisvara parva. 
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/ - - -~ . —-— 
In another Digambara text Vasunandin’s Sravakacara — the daily puja, 


like the avasyakas is classified according to the categories of nama, sthapana, 


dravya, ksetra, kala and bhava.” 


oT) 


Nama Puja: Reciting the names of puja’ 


. Sthapana Puja: This Sthapana puja is the installation of Jina images. 


a. Sad Bhava— The attribution of the Jina’s qualities to an object.” 
b. Asad Bhava — The imagination of divine presence in the aksata or 


other objects offered in the puja.’ 


. Dravya Puja: Offering substances like water, perfumes etc. as an act of 


worship. ©’ 
a. Sacitta — To the Jina or to the gurus. 


b. Acitta — To the holy scriptures or Jina image. 


. Ksetra Puja: Worshipping the places of Kalyanaka ksetras associated with 


the Jinas.” 


. Kala Puja: Pija performed on the Kalyanaka days.” 
. Bhava Puja: Worshipping mentally or by Japa or by dhyana.” 


i Ae 
Now shall at length discuss the kinds of puja in the Svetambara 


tradition with the help of the following chart. 


PUJA 
v 


Dravya Puja Bhava Puja 


ae 


Anga Puja Agra Puja 
Jala Puja Dhupa Puja 
Candana Puja Dipaka Puja 
Pushpa Puja Aksata Puja 
e™ 
Naivedya Puja 


Phala Puja 
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There are two types of Puja viz, 
1. Dravya Puja 
2. Bhava Puja 
In dravya puja the term ‘dravya’ has been used in the sense of assisting 
cause. The external formal ritual, which assists bhava paja is dravya puja. A 
worshipper who cannot directly reach the state of bhavapuja is enabled to do so 


with the assistance of dravyapuja so as to attain the benefits of bhavapuja. 


Dravyapuja consists of offering sacred and clean articles i.e. ‘asta 
dravyas’ viz, water, sandalwood paste, flowers, incence, light, rice, sweets and 
fruits. The ascetics refrain from offering the above asta dravyas as they have 
taken the vow of Ahimsa. They seek self-realization through Bhavapuja. But for 
a laity who is surrounded by mundane pleasures. Dravyapuja serves as a means 
to Bhavapuja. The Svetambaras have basic three-fold division of puja such as 
angapuja, agrapuja and bhavapuja. Angapuja and agrapuja are included in 
dravya pujd. Angapuja is again of three types viz, Jalapuja, candanapiija and 
puspapuja, agrapuja is again of five types viz, dhupa puja, dipapuja, aksatapuja, 
naivedyapuja and phalapuja. They are collectively called as Astaprakari puja. 
This can be clearly understood through the adjoining the chart. 

I. Anga Puja: 

Worship offered to the image with water, milk sandalwood paste, 
flowers along with other auspicious substances is Anga Puja. One has to use 
good perfumes, scented smokes, all herbs, fragrant pastes, beautiful flowers, and 
garlands in the worship of the image of Jina according to ones capacity. One can 
adorn the image with varities of chains made of gold, pearls, precious stones 
etc.” SAcarya Dharmakirti in his Sanghacara commentary on the Caityavandana 
bhasya”’ explains anga puja as the picking up and sweeping away of the remains 
of the offerings and the faded garlands, the washing of the body of the image, 
the garlanding bathing and in unction, the marking of the tilaka, adoring with 
jewels and the placing of a coconut, betelnut, nagavalli leaf in the hands of the 
Jina image. While worshipping, one has to close one’s nostrils with a cloth 


(mukhavastrika) or, one has to do it according to his own capacity. (i.e. if one 
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cannot close the nostrile, one can worship without closing the nostrils also. One 


has to avoid scratching, sneezing, gossiping in front of the image etc.” 


1. Jalapuja or Praksala Paja or Abhiseka 


“Jala puja jugate karo mela anadi vinas 
Jala puja phala miija hojo mango ema prabhupasa”' 
Water is a symbol of the cleansing of the soul. The aspirant should reflect 
that as he cleanses the Jina image with water let his soul he cleansed of karmas. 
This abhigeka is a re-enactment of the infant Tirthankara’s ritual bath on Mount 
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Sumeru.’ 


On special occasions the image is anointed with pancamrta, a mixture of 
five substances viz., milk, curd, sugar, ghee and water and finally the image is 
washed with clean water. After this the water is collected in a bowl. It is 
considered to be sacred and devotees apply it to their forehead and eyes. It is 
believed that the holy water helps to cure physical ailments. For eg. In Ujjain 
city, in front of Lord Adinatha image, King Sripala and his queen Maina Sundari 
worshipped the siddhacakra and sprinkled the holy water of abhiseka on himself 


°3 Water can be used to 


and his soldiers and eventually they all got_tid of leprosy. 
purify the statue itself, to cleanse it of any evil influences, which might become 
attached to the actual stone. This is achieved in the “Atarah Abhiseka 
ceremony.” Eighteen sacred substances are mixed in the water used to anoint the 
image, including saffron, musk, sandalwood, gold, silver and milk and various 


herbs.“ 


After bathing, the idol is cleansed and dried completely thrice with cloth 
to ensure that all the moisture is removed. A piece of cloth is kept on the body 


of the image. This reminds the worshipper of the diksa event. 


2. Candana Puja 


es 
Sitala guna jehama rahyo, sitala prabh& mukha ranga 
Atma Sitala karova bhani, pujo ariha anga 
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O Lord, just as candana is cool, I wish that by means of this Candana Puja 

may my mind become sublime and may I discard the heat of lust, anger etc. 
Worshipping with sandalwood paste signifies soothing power — a desire of the 
follower to be able to subdue his passions.” With the ring finger of his or her 
right hand the worshipper applies the sandalwood paste on the right and left toes, 
knees, wrists, shoulders, top of the head (Sikha) forehead, throat, heart and navel 
of the Jina image. While applying the sandalwood paste on the nine parts of the 


Jina image, the following hymns should be chanted in the following order. 


a. Puja done on both the foot toes: 


Jala bhari samputa patrama, yugalika nara punjanta 
Rsabha carana anguthade, dayaka bhavajala anta. 


The toe signifies the power with which one can swim across the ocean of 


worldly existence.” 


b. Puja done on both the knees: 


Janu-bale kaussagga rahya, vicarya desa-videsa 
Khada khada keval lahyu, pujo Janu naresa. 


This puja is for the acquisition of the power of meditation through 
kayotsarga and strength of knees to walk across the ocean of birth and death. 
c. Puja done on both the wrists: 


Lokantika vacane kari, varasya varasi-dane 

kara kande prabhu-piijana, pujo bhavi bahu-mana. 

Renunciation of all worldly materials by the Tirthankara is remembered 
and the cultivation of the tendency to donate one’s possessions for the welfare of 


the humanity is desired. 
d. Puja done on both the shoulders: 
Mana gaya doya ansathi, dekhi virya ananta 


Bhuja-bale bhava-jala tarya, pujo khandha mahanta. 


‘ 
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Shoulders signify ego. Sword offered to the shoulders of the image is to 
win the passion of conceit, which binds the devotee to the worldly cycle. 
e. Puja done on the head: 


Siddha-si¢a guna ujali, lokante bhagavanta 
vasiya tine karana bhavi, Sira-sikha pujanta 


The head represents the siddha-sila, the place where the best souls reside. 
In offering worship to the head of the image, one can acquire the capacity to 
reach the highest summit. 


f. Puja done on the forehead: 


Tirthankara pada punyathi, tihuana jana sevanta 
Txibhuvana-tilaka sama prabhu, bala tilaka Jayavanta. 


It represents equanimity of mind. The follower urges for the state of 
unaffected existence to earn Tirthankara hood. 
g. Puja done on the throat: 


Sola pahora prabhu desana, kanthe vivara vartula 
Madhura dhvani sura nara sune, tine gale tilaka amula 


Puja is offered to the throat with a prayer to seek the best faculty of 
speech. 
h. Puja done on the heart: 


Hxdaya kamala upasama bale, balya raga ne rosa 
Hima dahe vana-khandane, hrdaya tilaka santosa 


Heart indicates contentment by worshipping the heart, a follower aspires 
to win over worldly desires. 
i. Puja done on the navel: 


Ratna-trayi gunaujali, sakala suguna visa rama 
‘Nabhi kamalani pujana, karata avicala dhama. 
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It signifies the moksa — the attainment of the three jewels — Right faith, 
Right knowledge and Right conduct. In worshipping the navel an aspirant 


desires to reach the highest end of human endeavour. 


3. Puspa Puja: 


Adorning the image with flowers is the third part of the eight-fold 
worship. 

Surabhi akhanda kusuma grahi, pujo gata santapa 

Sumajantu bhavya ja pare, kariye samakita chapa. 

Mukti Prabhavijaya renders the sentiment of the verse as: “oh Lord, by 
worshipping you with flowers, may my life also become fragrant with the five- 


coloured flowers of paricacara.”™ 


Flowers beget peace of mind. Petals of the flowers must not be plucked 
and pierced,” but what are fallen should be collected and offered with utmost 
devotion. The best, fragrant, pure, clean and fully blossomed like campaka, 
ketaka, satapattra, sahasrapattra, vati, and other flowers should be offered for 
worship.” Worshipping with flowers is in fact problematical for jains because of 
the violence inflicted on the flowers and the plant from which they were 
plucked. If the layman does not purchase them, they might go to some immoral 
person who will make a bouquet to give to his mistress or concubine. The 
flowers might then become a bed to be wallowed upon a lust; or they might end 
upon some women’s neck and in this way cause someone to become infatuated 
and thus pushed in the direction of sin. “Therefore, the buyer should think, it is 
good that I buy these flowers and use them in the holy activity of the Lord’s 


worship.””! 


II. Agra Puja: 


The first three parts of the eight fold dravyapuja i.e Anga Puja should be 
performed in the Garbhagrha. The remaining five types are known collectively 
as agrapuja, and should be performed in front of the image outside the sanctum 


sanctorum with incense, lamps, rice, sweets, fruits, etc. This ritual does not 
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require any dress code or physical purification. Many temple visitors therefore, 


perform only Agrapuja. 


1. Dhupa Puja: The fourth rite of the eight-fold worship, and the first of the 
agra puja series, is dhupa puja. Worship with incense is offered standing to the 
left side of the image. This puja signifies the desire to remove false beliefs and to 
awaken the power of the soul for spiritual purification. 


Dhyana ghata pragataviye, vama nayana jina dhupa 
Micchata durgandha dura tale, pragate atma svarupa.”” 


2. Dipaka Puja: (by lighting a lamp) The fifth rite called dipakapuja worship 
with a lamp. This puja is offered while standing to the right side of the idol. It 
signifies the urge to remove darkness and ignorance. 

Dravya dipa su-vivekathi, karata duhkha hoya phoka 

Bhava pradipa pragate hue, bhasita loka-loka. 

Mukti Prabhavijaya says, O Lord, by means of worshipping you with a 
lamp, may the darkness of ignorance be dispelled and may the lamp of the 
knowledge that lights up the universe burn. As a lamp produces light and dispels 


darkness, in the same way, acquisition of knowledge leads to enlightenment.” 


Arati is perfomed by using five lamps. The five lamps symbolize five 
forms of knowledge — sensory, scriptural, clairvoyance, telepathy and 
omniscient. Arati is performed as a symbol of veneration to Jinas and is believed 
to help to prevent malevolent thoughts.” It is a mass ritual accompanied by 
melodic singing and music. During festivals one hundred and eight lamps are 
used. Arati should be done from the left to the right (in the clockwise direction) 
by lifting the puja plate from above the navel level and bringing it below the 


height of the idol. 


Mangala Dipaka is represented ‘by a single lamp followed by arati. 
Mangala devo symbolizes everlasting knowledge passed on by the Jina. This 


mass ritual includes a prayer for the welfare of all living beings.” 
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3. Aksata Puja: The puja is performed by offering full size unbroken rice 
grains. This ensures attainment of immortality. 

Suddha akhanda aksata grahi, nandavarta visala 

Puri prabhu sanmukha raho, tali sakala janjala 

Mukti Prabhavijaya renders the meaning of the above couplet as “O Lord, 
by means of worshipping you with aksat may I quickly attain the imperishable 
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stage.’ Further the hymn goes as follows: 

Darsana jnana caritrana aradhanathi sara 

SiddhaSsilani upare, ho muja vasa sri kara 

Aksata puja karata thaka saphala karu avatara 

Phala magu prabhu agale, tara tara muja tara 

Sansarika phala magine, radavadyo bahu sansara 

Asta karma nivarva, maga moksa phala sara 

Ahu gati bhramana sansarama janma marana janjala 

Pancama gati vina jiva ne, sukha.nahi trihu-kala. 

By sitting before the image on the ground, svastika is to be formed on a 
wooden plank using rice grains. This symbol signifies the four worldly 
destinations. The three dots above the svastika are symbolic of the three jewels 
(ratnatraya). These three provide the means of aniihilation of the bondage of 
karma. Finally, at the top a crescent is made with a dot in the center representing 

fs 
the “Siddha-Sila” the place where the liberated souls reside. The whole figure is 
thus a representation of the rudiments of the Jaina belief depicting the situation 
of bondaged beings, the means of liberation and. liberation itself. The 
Digambara Jains offer rice in two colours, viz. white and yellow. The white 
colour symbolizes purity and non-attachment and the yellow colour indicates the 


practice of Jaina tenets.” 


4. Naivedya Puja: This puja is perfomed for the attainment of contentment by 
placing the best quality of sweets on the svastika. 

Anahari pada me karya, viggaha gaiya ananta 

dura kari te abijiye, anahari Siva santa. 

To over come the wandering in the universe caused by the food instinct 


and for the attainment of moksa — naivedya puja is performed. 
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5. Phala Puja: Worship with fruit is the eighth and final part of the eight-fold 
worship. A fruit is placed on the dot above the crescent. Puja performed by 
offering fruits on the symbol of siddha-sila signifies renunciation, which helps to 
attain nirvana. 
Indradika puja bhani, phala lave dhari raga 
Purusottama puji kai mage sive -phala tyaga 
The hymn for offering of the fruit is associated with the ultimate ‘fruit’ of 
spiritual effort, which is liberation. The sentiment of the associated verse is, “O 
Lord by means of worshipping you with fruits, may I obtain liberation which is 
the fruit of the highest spiritual endeavours. ”* Therefore the eight-fold worship 
performed with devotion symbolizes detachment relinquishment, renunciation 


and annihilation of all blue prints of worldly sojourn. 


The eight-fold worship is the common numerical form given to the 
elements of the puja. It has superseded an earlier five-fold classification viz., 


Puspa puja, Aksata puja, Gandha puja, Dhupa puja and Dipaka puja.” 


III. Bhava Puja: 


Bhava puja is the engrossment of a votary on the finest attributes of Jina 
with the purpose of freeing oneself from the ill effects of bondage of karmas. It 
may be offered through singing of hymns in praise of the omniscients, by sitting 
or standing steadfast and striving to get rid of all the thoughts, which cause 
repeated births and deaths. Bhava puja is the highest form of puja surpassing all 
others because it is self-dependant. It can be performed without any external aid 
through control of mind, body and speech. ‘psychic’ worship i.e. bhava puja 
consists of a series of rituals, for temple veneration, which is called caitya 
vandana. In this worship hymns of praise, adoration and devotion are recited 
together with the performance of penance and meditation. Caitya vandana helps 
the devotee to develop spirituality and shed karmic attachments. Hence this 
worship should be undertaken with full concentration and understanding of the 
meaning of each ritual. There are a number of prayers and rituals in the caitya 


vandana. 
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Veneration of the Jina 


The Jinas are venerated and the following sutras are recited. Asking for 
forgiveness for harming any living being, knowingly or unknowingly, while 
coming to or going from the temple; expression of a desire to shed karmas 
acquired during those journeys; performance of penance with bodily detachment 
and meditation in the form of a sutra on the adoration of and devotion to the 
twenty-four Jinas, or the four silent recitations of the Navakara mantra; prayer of 
adoration and devotion to the twenty-four Jinas of this time-cycle, and of the 
past and future; prayer to Santinatha, the sixteenth Tirthankara, bestower of 
welfare to all, and a guide on the spiritual path towards salvation; a sutra of 
veneration to all the Jina images throughout the universe; a sutra offering respect 
and veneration to all the Jina temples throughout the universe’ a sutra of 
veneration to the five ‘supreme beings’ (paramesthins); a Sutra of veneration to 
all the saints throughout the universe; recitation of hymns of praise and adoration 
of the Tirthankaras and their attributes; a sutra containing prayers to the Jinas, 
whose teachings are the most auspicious, and in shedding the karmas and 
worldly miseries; a sutra of penance for allowing one’s mind to be distracted 
during the rituals; the mental recitation of Navkara mantra in a standing posture 
with bodily detachment. The ritual concludes with a prayer and adoration of the 


Tirthankaras. 


Vamadeva among the Digambaras refers to the eleven types of pujas viz., 
1. Gandha, 2. Puspamala, 3. Aksata, 4. Dhupa, i Dipa, 6. Caru, 7. Phala, 8. Jala, 
t e 
9. Puspanjali, 10. Santidharatraya and 11. Ghanta.”” 


Yasovijayaji in Dharma Samgraha gives the list of seventeen types of 
pujas viz., 1. Vasa, 2. Pusparuhana, 3. Dhupotksepa, 4. Dipa, 5. Naivedya, 
6. Sukha phala dhaukana, 7. Malaruhana, 8. Puspa-prakara, 9. puspa-grha, 
10. Abharana, 11. SnapanaVilepana, 12. Aratrika, 13. Curna, 14. Varnaka, 
15. Vaditra, 16. Nrtya and 17. Gita. 


The Sraddhavidhi Prakarana gives the list of twenty-one types of puja’s 


viz., 1. Vasa, 2. Puspa, 3. Tandula (Aksata) 4. Dhupa, 5. Dipa, 6. Naivedya, 
i 
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7. Phala, 8. Jala, 9. Daman, 10. Pattra, 11. puga, 12; bhusana, 13. snatra, 
14. Vilepana, 15. Camara, 16. Chattra, 17. Vaditra, 18. nrtya, 19. Gita, 20. Stuti 
and 21. KoSa-vrddhi.*! 


The performance of special pujas such as the Snaatra puja, Paiica 
kalyanaka puja, Santi Snaatra puja, Aniraya karma puja, Siddha Cakra piija, 
Arihanta mahapuja, Atthai mahotsava, etc. are performed on celebratory 
occasions. The Jain sacred literature, describes various pujas composed by 
ascetic-scholars Viravijay, Sakalcandra, Padmavijaya, Vimalasuri, Yasovijay, 
Buddhisagara and many others. The Vividhapujasarigraha and the puja sangraha 
give detailed information about the mantras, sutras, and methods to be used in 


the pujas. 


Eighty-Four ASatanas: 


Texts dealing with worship also caution us against committing certain 
forbidden acts. These are called Asatanas and they are 84 in number. These acts 
defile a person either physically or mentally, leading to spiritual blasphemy. 


Hence, they are to be avoided by one who aspires to be religious. 


1. Khela — Spitting; 2. Keli — Pastimes; 3. Kali — Wrangling; 4. Kala — 
Practising arts such as bowmanship; 5. Kulalaya — Rinsing the mouth; 
6. Tambola — Chewing betel; 7. Udgalana — Spitting out betel; 8. Gali — Vulgar 
abuse; 9. Kangulika — Micturation and defecation; 10. Sarira — Dhavana — 
Cleansing the body; 11. Kesa — Arranging the hair; 12. Nakha — Paring the nails; 
13. Lohita — Letting bleod drip from cuts or sores; 14. Bhaktosa — Eating at 
one’s sore; 15. Tvac — Picking off the scab from a sore; 16. Pitta — Vomiting 
bile; 17. Vanta — Vomiting; 18. Dasana — Cleaning the teeth; 19. Visramana - 
Massaging the body; 20. Damana — Tethering of animals; 21. Danta — Teeth; 
22. Aksi — Eye; 23. Nakha — Nails; 24. Ganda — Boil; 25. Nasika — Nose; 
26. Siras — Head; 27. Srotra — Ear; 28. Chavi — Ckin (21-28: Letting discharges 
or secretions of these organs or excrescences fall on the floor of the temple); 
29. Mantra — Use of mantras; 30. Milana — Meeting old men to discuss marriage 


contracts; 31. Lekhyaka — Business transactions; 32. Vibhajana — Settlement of 
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inheritances; 33. Bhandara — Storing of property; 34. Dustasana — sitting with 
one leg crossed over the other; 35. Cha ii — Making pats of cowdung; 
36. Karpata — Cloth; 37. Dali — Pulses; 38. Parpata — Cakes of rice; 39. Vatika — 
Cakes of pulses (36-39: concealing these and other commodities in the temple to 
escape taxation); 40. Nasana — Taking refuge in the temple to evade justice; 
41. Akranda — Wailing, lamentation; 42. Vi-katha — Idle gossip; 43. Sara- 
ghatana — Fabrication of bows and arrows; 44. Triyak-samsthapana — Stabling of 
animals; 45. Agni-sevana — Kindling fibres; 46. Randhana — Cooking; 
47. Pariksana — Testing of coins; 48. Naisedhiki-bhafijana — Failure to observe 
the naisedhiki; 49. Chatra — Parasol; 50. Upanah — Footwear; 51. Sastra - 
Weapons; 52. Camara — Fly whisk (49-52: Failure to leave such objects outside 
the temple); 53. Manonekatva — Failure to concentrate one’s mind; 
54. Abhyangana — In unction of the body with oil; 55. Sacittanamatyaga — 
Failure to remove sentient objects such as flowers; 56. Ajiva tyaga — Removal of 
non-sentient objects such as necklaces etc.; 57. Drstau no-anjali — Failure to 
make the anjali on sight of the Jina image; 58. Eka-satottarasanga-bhanga — 
Failure to put on an outer garment; 59. Mukuta — Wearing a crown on one’s 
head; 60. Mauli — Wearing a tiara on one’s head; 61. Sirah-sekhara — Wearing a 
wreath of flowers on one’s head; 62. Hudda — Making wagers; 63. Kanduka- 
geddikadi-ramana — Playing with ball and stick; 64. Jyotkara —- Burning lamps 
for the spirits of the ancestors; 65. Bhanda-kriya — Making indecent remarks; 66. 
Re-kara — making contemptuous remarks; 67. Dharana — Restraining 
wrongdoers; 68. Rana — Fighting; 69. Valanam vivarana — Combing one’s hair; 
70. Paryastika- Spreading one’s bed; 71. Paduka — Keeping one’s own sandals; 
72. Pada-prasarana — Stretching out one’s feet; 73. Puta-puti — Whistling; 
74. Panka — Making the floor muddy by washing one’s body; 75. Rajas — 
Making the floor dusty by shaking one’s feet; 76. Maithuna — Copulation; 
77. Yuka — Removing lice from the head; 78. Jemana — Eating; 79. Guhya — Not 
covering the sexual organs; 80. Vaidya — Practicing medicine; 81. Vanijya - 
Buying and selling; 82. Sayya — Sleeping on a bed; 83. Jala — Drinking water or 
letting it drop; 84. Majjana — Bathing.” 
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The sacred books reveal that the fruits of the puja are two fold: 


I. Earning of punya i.e. better condition of living in this birth and thereafter. 


II. Annihilation of karmas. 


I.1 Offering of Aksata i.e. rice-grains, fruits, sweets, etc. is charity. 


II. 


2. 
3. 
4. 


i) 


1s 


Abandonment of sensual thoughts during puja is chastity. 
Partial fasting or complete fasting, during puja is austerity. 


Offering of prayer by singing bhajans etc. is Bhava puja. 


Offering of hymns or prayers or bhajans effects the annihilation of Jnana- 


Varniya Karma i.e. knowledge obscuring karma. 


ae ane sauce 3 
. Visiting temples initiates the annihilation of Darsana Varniya Karma i.e. 


vision obscuring karma. 
Love and care for the living being causes the annihilation of Asata 


Vedaniya Karma, i.e. pain producing karma. 


. Remembering of the attributes of Arhats and Siddhas causes the destruction 


of Darsana Mohaniya and Caritra Mohaniya Karma. i.e. delution karma. 


. Puja performed by intense devotion influences the termination of Ayusya 


Karma i.e. age determining karma. 
Remembering repeatedly Arhat’s name results in the binding of Subha 


Nama Karma i.e. auspicious name and structure determining karma. 


. Paying obeisance to the Lord destroys Gotra Karma i.e. low status 


determining karma. 


. Donating one’s belongings to the poor and needy annihilates the Antaraya 


‘ ‘ 3 
Karma i.e. power obscuring karma.® 


All souls are potentially divine. Just as the tree hidden in the seeds. 


Godhood is latent in the each soul. Gold whether found: in the mine or with the 


goldsmith or in the jewellery shop is gold only. In the mine it is present along 


with the impurity. The impurity has not penetrated into the gold but it is mixed 


with it just as milk is mixed with water molecules. Though in the same place, 


gold and impurity are distinct. So also jiva and karma are also distinctly 


different although associated together since beginningless time. Jainism believes 
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that the world is beginningless, Jiva also exists since beginningless time and 
there association is also beginningless. Jainism reveals © 

“rago ya doso viya kamma biyam, 

kammam ca mohappabhavam vayanti 

kammam ca jai maranassa mulani 

dukkham ca jai maranam vayanti atl 

i.e. attachment and aversion are the root causes of karma and karma 

originates from delusion, karma is the root cause of birth and death and these 
(birth and death) are said to be the source of misery. In such a world, full of 
misery, the soul transmigrates because of its karmas, for there cannot be an 
effect without a cause. So also there cannot be a worldly existence without the 
cause of karmas. Thus karma is the root cause of misery and worldly 
transmigration. Moreover, Jainism reveals that karma is inanimate matter and 
on its own it cannot bind. But due to ignorance the soul exercises attachment 
and aversion and as a result the karmas are attracted to the soul. Those who have 
terminated this cycle of transmigration and have destroyed the karmas are the 
Jinas who reveal the pathway of emancipation in the form right faith, right 


knowledge and right conduct. 


As discussed above, the offering of hymns/prayers/bhajans/pujas, effect 
the annihilation of eight kinds of karmas, which indeed is a herculean task for an 
aspirant, but this task of annihilation of karmas is accomplished in no time 
through ‘dravya puja’ and ‘bhava pija’, ‘dravya bhakti’ and ‘bhava bhakti’. 
Hence the importance of devotional ritual, which promotes the spirit of devotion, 


renunciation etc. 


Through Right Faith an aspirant exercises faith in the spirit of the Jinas, 
through Right Knowledge he knows what is Jinahood/Godhood and he knows 
the way to be a Jina and through Right Conduct he exercises self control, 
undertakes austerities and exerts in an exemplary way and eventually he 


becomes Jina himself. 
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CONCLUSION 


Birth as a human being is always rated very high. “There is nothing 
higher than taking birth as a human being.” Four things are considered rare in 
this world — human birth, listening to religious discourses, and faith in the 
ultimate truth and exertion for self-restraint. One often wonders on what ground 
the human life is rated as high. Discretion sets man apart from animals. Animals 
cannot make a distinction between what should be done and what should not be 
done. But man has the ability to make his choice. No animals probably possess 
the type of thinking or discrimination which man has. Only the humans have the 
power to break the whole chain of karmas and liberate themselves. Even the 
demi-Gods possessing far greater power and glory are required to take birth as 


humans to liberate themselves. 


Man has a tremendous potential for growth. Along with knowledge and 
faith, he also possesses the strength of character. It is not surprising that man 
worships the Gods, but what is surprising is that influenced by the strength of 
character of the noble and elevated souls; the Gods help the human beings. But 
that can happen only when man leads a pure life. A blemished and rebellious 
life cannot ever suggest anything great. If there is anything that has a 
degenerating effect on man’s life, it is a life without values. Today’s worship of 
speed in living, doing and making has produced nervous tensions which in turn 
have driven men to seek relief through artificial stimulants and narcotic drugs. 
The weaker-willed one’s among them have done so to excess and maimed them 


in moral character in the end. 


Modern India especially of post-independent period is fast deteriorating, 
degenerating and disintegrating in almost all spheres of human activity, 
politically at cross roads, economically depressed, socially suppressed at all 
levels, morally doomed and culturally bankrupt — India appears like an incurable 
patient. In this age of information revolution where computer, internet and space 
research are indispensable, man seems to be leading a frustrated life filled with 


insecurity, jealousy, hatred, fear etc. But we see that in these troubled times 
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too there are people who are leading a tension-free life full of bliss, peace, 
compassion, love, care, etc. This is because they have faith in higher ideals of 
life and are duty-conscious towards their fellowmen and the environment at 
large. One can observe that belief in Godhood, worship of Godhood without 
dogmatism and fanaticism alone serve as a powerful tool for self-realization. 
This is possible when we undertake worship not as mere ritual but as a spiritual 


exercise. 


From time immemorial various methods and courses were adopted to 
achieve this unity. Religion was the first to be employed to cultivate this spirit 
among different social stratas. Religion without philosophy degenerates into 
blind faith and philosophy divorced from religion becomes dialectical 
gymnastics. Religion in India means the great path, not a narrow exclusive 
church or cult devoted to the glorification of any particular deity for dogma. Its 
definite purpose was liberation by removing ignorance (avidya). It covered all 
phases and activities of an individual’s life seeking to create in him an attitude or 
outlook conducive to the attainment of that goal. The infusion of the religious 
attitude into the normal activities of life eliminated to a great extent the 
possibilities of the secular and the sacred coming into mutual conflict. Even the 
emergence of certain extreme ascetic ideals was unable to suppress the inherent 
capacity of the Indian mind to enjoy the pleasures of life. According to the 
Indian view, life has four definite ends or purposes. They are Dharma (the 
discharge of duties and responsibilities and the practice of virtue), Artha (the 
acquisition of wealth), Kama (the enjoyment of the pleasures) and finally Moksa 
(freedom from conditioning). This scheme of life is far removed from any 
attempt at a rejection of the world. The warning very often given is not against 
the enjoyment of worldly pleasures but against the temptations to lose sight of 
the goal, by making pleasures the sole end of life. So it was said repeatedly that 
man should be like a lotus thriving in water, never allowing water to stick to it or 
drown it. The exaltation of the ideal of grhastha (laity) and the sanctity attached 
to the performance of duties, which are regarded as leading to emancipation 


emphasise in no uncertain way the importance attached to worldly life. Indian 
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thought invariably progressed in the direction of achieving a synthesis, or unity 
of the world of spirit and matter. They were seen not antagonistic to each other 


but as complementary and vitally related. 


Perhaps religion started with fear but the idea of God came from wonder 
and awe. Religion also means worship in one way or another, and in such acts 
of worship the believer humbles himself, surrenders to the God of his belief. In 
religion there is something that cannot be explained. Religion is identified with 
feeling, emotion, cult, ritual and faith. Religion begins with a simple rite but 
ends with the sublimest realization. Lord Mahavira propounded a practical 
religion based on firm philosophical foundation. He stressed equally the 
importance of Right Faith, Right Knowledge and Right Conduct. Al these three 
yoked together, result in the perfection of human personality. A group of such 
personalities create the core of cultural society, which indeed build an awakened 


and enlightened nation. 


This type of planning is a pre-requisite of emotional and national 
integration. Dedication and devotion to duty at all levels results in solidarity, 
which India needs most in modern times. He realized that ‘philosophy is not 
only an idealist view of life’ but a practical way of life. The religion preached by 
Mahavira has been very charitable and cosmopolitan in outlook. It has cherished 
the basic values of human life namely truth, non-violence, tolerance, charity, 
compassion and generosity. ‘Liberty, equality and fraternity’- the modern 
concepts of democratic institutions were practised and preached by Mahavira 
and consequently by Jaina teachers. Christ on the cross inspires mankind not 
only to serve but also to tolerate and forgive; Krsna surrounded by Gopis 
inspirits us to be detached even though surrounded by all pleasures, Visnu on the 
serpent bed influences his devotees to remain indifferent towards prosperity and 
fear, similarly the image of Parsvanatha picturing the service of Dharanendra 
and Padmavati and tortured by Kamatha inspires one and all to practice 
equanimity, restraint, forgiveness etc. and the very image of Mahavira inspires 


tolerance a compassion. Many more examples of this kind can be cited. 
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Thus we see that the Indian millennium draws inspiration from the 
Caityas, which are not mere idols but living ideals of perfection, compassion, 


tolerance and such noble qualities. 


Caitya and Spiritual Realization 

Transformation in a man takes place at three levels, physical, emotional 
and spiritual. The transformation, which takes place only at the physical level, is 
temporary. But, when man undergoes emotional change, this transformation is 
permanent. The inner transformation becomes manifest in his practical life and 
this is spiritual transformation. The transformation may come automatically or it 
may come with the help of a teacher. For some it comes through Caitya 
worship, through belief in the Jina, Jina images, teachings of Jina, etc. They 
serve as a powerful tool for the spiritual realization. A person who believes in 
Caitya and Caitya worship should contemplate as to whether he is a person with 
right faith or wrong faith, whether he is an aspirant or an assailant, whether he 
has limited his worldly sojourn or has an extended transmigration, whether he is 
a bhavi or abhavi, whether he is on the ascending ladder (Sukla paksi) or on the 
descending ladder of spiritualism (krsna paksi), whether right faith, which is the 


seed of emancipation is easily accessible to him or not. 


The overall picture that emerges from the present thesis is that the temple 
and the monastery is the foundation for the mansion of Jainism in our country. 
In the Hindu context there are systems of thought, which believe that God can be 
with form and without form. The Advaita of Sankara advocates upagana on the 
nirguna Brahman. Other systems like vis4stadvaita and suddha advaita 
recommend worship of God in an image form. But in the Jaina system there is 
no question of nirguna and nirakara kind of worship. The temples built for the 
Tirthahkara all over the country north to south, east to west and a few abroad, 
some of them fabulous architectural splendors and some of them small, simple 
humble shrines — what ever be their stature, there should be an image to induce 
the feeling of devotion in the heart of the ordinary worshipper. Every part of the 
temple, indeed every inch of the sacred shrine is sanctifying in nature. Each 


Tirthankara has thought the same truths of life. Each one of them perfected 
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himself §d rose to the highest position by austerity. They stand before us as 
embodiments of righteousness, sacrifice and spirituality. They inspire by their 
very presence, beauty, benign looks and all embracing smiles. A visit to the 
temple which every orthodox Jaina makes every day, purifies him, ennobles him 


and exalts him to a spiritual plane reminding him of his goal and life. 


The saving grace of Jainism is that it speaks of the possibility of every 
one attaining the status of Siddhas. It is not confined to a single person whom 
others called God. Everybody can evolve as a God provided he practices the 
code of conduct meticulously which the Tirthankaras followed meticulously. 
Moksa or liberation is not the exclusive position of a few. It is within the reach 


of everyman and woman who practices true dharma with all faith and sincerity. 


A person who believes in Caitya understands that the one who prays and 
the one to whom he prays are one and the same. He knows very well that truth 
is one, God is one and mankind is one. He pours out his heart and speaks to God 
in happy times and in difficult times. He prays not to be sheltered from the 
dangers but to be fearless in facing them. Caitya worship facilitates the aspirant 
to exhale the egoistic spirit and inhale the spirit of Godhood. Caitya worship is a 
ladder on which thoughts mount to God. Spiritual exercises enable him to 
ascend to God and to enter the Kingdom of Godhood, which is full of infinite 


knowledge, infinite vision, infinite bliss and infinite power. 


Caitya and Personality Development 

All souls are potentially the same and divine. They struggle for evolution 
towards the goal of perfection, according to the circumstances and opportunities 
imposed upon them, partly by the forces of nature and partly by their own 
previous activities. Thus their mutual relationship is similar to that of a traveller. 
Jinahood is that destination, where eventually all souls have to reach. In other 
words, Jinahood is latent in all souls (Appa so Paramappa) and it eventually 
manifests in those who are inspired by the true nature of Jinas, which is not 
different from their own. Through an understanding of Caitya and Caitya 


worship, one realizes that it is his duty to help his fellow beings to evolve 
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spiritually, at any rate one should not be or place any obstacle or impediment in 


the path of the other. 


The practice of Caitya worship is not possible without the cultivation of 
certain other allied virtues calculated to remove or at least reduce the causes of 
strife and consequent destruction. Malevolent speech, greed for property and 
undesirable sex relations are the most outstanding and patent causes of enmity 
amongst men. Hence the spirit of non violence (ahimsa) has to be reinforced 
with all sincerity, clarity, truthfulness in speech (satya), non-stealing (acaurya), 
chastity (bhramacarya) and limitation of one’s worldly inclinations (aparigraha) 
cultivation of these virtues will safeguard a man against the application of the 
penal code of any civilized country. Caitya stands for all those ideals and 
purposes, it influences individuals and institutions, which shape the character of 
man, both as an individual and as a member of society. Caitya worship in a way 
teaches the art of right living. The ideal of Caitya must be lived and felt and not 


just worshipped. Caitya inspires right belief and righteous living. 


Through Caitya worship one must express in love and aim at the unity of 
mankind. “Love of man is fundamental to religion as worship of God”. Thus the 
concept of Caitya and Caitya worship promotes a trans-sensuous experience of 
the self within, which is omniscient and all blissful. Such an awareness of the 
true self followed by all-round development will remain a dream if the age-old 


concepts of true living are not understood in the true spirit. 


Caitya and Culture 

Individuals differ in their abilities, interests, tastes, and habits, but as 
constituents of a social system, they share ways and patterns of thinking, feeling 
and conducting under cultural obligations in the interest of the society as a 
whole, and so culture remains a uniting factor. Culture is a value concept. From 
the earliest period of human society, man has created values because mere facts 
have never satisfied him. He has constantly examined facts in terms of meaning 
and values. The human tendency to evaluate factual realities in terms of ends 


and means is the proof of man’s interest in those objects and activities, which 
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carry some value. As constituents of culture, only those ideas, habits and 
technical processes were evolved by man, which contributed to the enrichment 
of life. A society wants to preserve its culture because the latter not only gives it 
a special identity, but also because it forms the essential basis of its life, Caitya 
worship is one such ritual or spiritual technique which enriches one’s life, cult, 
ethical, national, etc. Caitya culture if probably understood can override all 
artificial barriers between men. Taken in its sense, there are different levels of 
culture, while a society has its distinct way of life, distinct customs, beliefs and 
language; it is still a part of the entire human race where there are no distinctions 
due to the common human ideals of love, peace ad universal brotherhood. Thus, 
Caitya culture has to develop at different levels, in a family and community, on 
the one hand and as a part of wider human family on the other. It gives sufficient 
importance to inculcating good sanskaras and preserving our culture. A truly 
cultured man, who believes in the spirit of Caitya and not the mere ritual, 
therefore is conscious of his position in relation to his own community and 
relation to the world. Maturity in terms of Caitya culture means the capability of 
admiring all good things. Such a person identifies himself with the interest and 


values of the whole humanity and behaves as a guardian of values. 


A study of Indian Art, History and Culture reveals that Jainism played a 
remarkable role in developing Indian culture. The Jains acted as spiritual guides, 
teachers, and advisers, encouraged arts, and literature and also inspired love and 
respect among all classes of people. Thus it is no way right to say that the Jains 
were indifferent towards secular affairs of the people, on the other hand it 
appears that the Jains were no more forest recluses and they turned themselves 


into religious leaders of people and guides of humanity. 


The unique feature of Jainism and Indian culture, is its age-old beliefs and 
practices, which has attracted great personalities like Mahatma Gandhi, who 
promoted Ahirhsa, vegetarianism at the global level and George Bernard Shaw 


who said that if there is rebirth, he would like to be born as a Jain. 


Belief in the Caitya promotes inner refinement and purity of the head 
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as well as the heart. A good-looking, well-dressed person with name and riches 
may be civilized but not necessarily cultured. It is spiritual elevation, complete 
alignment with our inner core, which makes a man cultured. It is a mental state 
of seeing oneness of all which makes a man cultured. A truly cultured man 
exhibits a refined spiritual dimension in every action, as a realization has 
drawned upon him that a common divine chord the self, the soul, permeates 


throughout the universe and its beings. 


India is a land of Gods and Goddesses. It is believed that there are 56 
crores of Hindu deities. In the above chapters we have recorded the Jaina 
Pantheon and their significance of their worship. But the features that all the 
images are uniform, in the sense that we cannot differentiate a Jina image from 
the other (except through the cognizance). The Sthanaiga sutra reveals “Ege 
Aaya” i.e. “Atman is one”. Essentially speaking, consciousness that vibrates in 
all souls is essentially the same. Jina images reveal that all are qualitatively the 
same but quantitatively many in number. Through Jina worship one can realize 
the underlying unity of all beings, which is the root cause of misery and 
transmigration. Thus through right understanding of the concept of Caitya, Jina 
and Caitya worship one can transcend the worldly sojourn. On the other hand, 
when one does not understand the spirit of Caitya he becomes dogmatic and 
resorts to religious fanaticism, which takes him nowhere. It is because of these 
extreme elements that the noble concepts, which can unite and elevate are 


criticized and denounced. 


It is believed that Lord Parsva was inspired to renounce the world by 
seeing a picture of Tirthankara Aristanemi and Sati Rajimati just as Rsabha was 
inspired for self-realization by seeing the dancer Neelanjana. Princess Malli (20" 
Tirthankara) inspired her friends to know the truth who had come to wed her, 
through her image. We see in our everyday life that one draws inspiration from 
and is motivated by pictures, images, films, visual media, etc. A picture of the 
national flag inspires patriotism. The sight of a beautiful picture instills in us a 
sense of beauty and joy, picture of a hero infuses bravery and the picture of a 


poor illiterate slim dweller kindles compassion, likewise when one sees 
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pictures that are in bad taste, one is bound to think indecently. Thus we see that 
through images and through visual media a lot can be conveyed and achieved. 
Today we see children drifting away from values and falling a prey through 
internet, films etc. For this the technology is not to be blamed, but the culture 
that is being hampered and distorted spells a grave picture of the coming 
generation. Caitya worship comes to our rescue only when we understand the 
underlying spirit of culture. The masses have to be inspired and guided through 
proper education of worship, belief in noble ideals, viz simplicity, sincerity, 


straight forwardness, compassion, self-realization etc. 


Caitya and Society 

The concept of Caitya has been pointed out as a core religious attitude, by 
encouraging temple worship among the younger generations a country can be 
sure of spiritual rejuvenation of all the people. A Caitya is a place where people 
from different walk of life and of different age groups, join together to worship. 
The spiritual power that surrounds and permeates the temple will surely ennoble 
the people who come there for worship. A true devotee of God, according to 
Jaina canons will not have any ill will towards any other living being. Thus a 
Caitya becomes the powerful means of integrating people at a social level. It 
can prove to be an efficacious means of accomplishing national integration. If 
the concept of Caitya is properly understood and propagated, national integration 
can be achieved which is the need of the hour. Political legislations, changes of 
governments, reforms and revolts have not brought the desired effect among 
different nations of the world. Hatred, jealousy, dogmatism have brought more 
blood shed than civil wars. This is what the history of nations has accrued. It is 
evident that in the present state of society, which is ruled by feelings of mutual 
hatred, intolerance and fanatic attachment to one’s own religion, the saving fact 
can be the Jaina concepts. Under these circumstances it is only the concepts of 
Caitya and the like that can bring the desired effect i.e. to unite people of all 
walks of life and inspire them through the lives and teachings of Tirthankaras to 


tread the right path and spread the message of love and universal brotherhood. 


The origin and development of building caityas which has _ been 
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presented in the following foregoing chapters must be studied in the light of the 
overall importance of Jainism as a movement applying to every section of 
society larger the number of temples, easier it will be for the younger generation 
to assimilate the philosophies behind. these structures and become useful 


members of the society. 


One may therefore observe in conclusion that the basic tenets of Jainism 
which have inspired the construction of the large number of the temple all over 
the country from pre-historic times to the modern times are still preserved in fact 
in the hearts of the Jainas. A temple is not a mere structure of brick and mortar. 
It is an embodiment a visual presentation of the divine spirit in the human body. 
Various parts of the temple correspond to the limbs of the body. The temple 
tower is the head, the step leading to the temple are the fact. The Garbhagraha is 
the central portion for the human body. The image of the resplendent 
Tirthankara within is the human soul (atma). The light inside is the light of 
knowledge generated by samyak darsana and samyak caritra. By going to the 
Caitya and worshipping the Tirthahkara inside one is reminding himself of his 
spiritual powers latent in him ready to be kindled and brought out not only for 


his personal emancipation but for the advancement of the entire humanity. 


Caitya and Ahimsa 

The Jaina philosophy revolves round the concept that all aspects of nature 
belong together and are bound in a physical as well as metaphysical relation. 
Life is a gift of togetherness and accommodation in a universe teaming with 
interdependent constituents and so Jain ecological philosophy concentrates on 
the Jaina principle of ‘Ahimsa’ which means avoidance of violence (non-injury) 
in any form through thought word and deed, not only to human beings but to all 
which require in turn the compassion for all living beings in every step of life. 
Non-aggression, non-interference, respect for the freedom of others, mutual co- 
operation in peaceful pursuits, renouncing destructive weapons and utilizing 
knowledge for promotion of happiness and elimination of suffering are only the 
positive and negative aspects of Ahimsa in its application to social behaviour of 


individuals as well as nations. For the propagation of these noble objectives 
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and ideals, there could be no better tool than that of Jina Caitya, which are not 


mere images but perfect embodiments of peace and non-violence. 


In this 21" century, dominated by science and technology, where 
humanity is a cross road, Jainism would still like to continue its efforts to 
universalize its philosophy of Anekanta. We have yet to promote the mental 
attitude of recognizing the elements of truth in all struggling ideas and warring 
ideologies and reconciling them in our practical affairs, whether individual or 
social, national or international, this would pave away for a real brotherhood of 


mankind and universal peace. 


Jaina history reveals that wherever the Tirthafikaras preached, non- 
violence blossomed and took roots even in the most fierce animals. It is said that 
the lion and the cow drank from the same source in the presence of the living 
ideals of non-violence viz the Tirthahkaras. No wonder then, when a person 
meditates in the presence of Jina images he is also exhilarated and motivated to 
practise non-violence, in modern times where violence seems to be the order of 
the day. Man is turning a brute day by day, and so it is important that we 
promote the ideals of non-violence and compassion through the concept of Jina 


Caitya and Caitya worship. 


We see today that there are more religions to disunite and to spread 
enmity and hatred. But all religions have preached non-violence and 
compassion. Man is misusing religion to serve his selfish needs. Religion is not 
to be blamed, for this. Man has to evolve spiritually to use religion in the right 
spirit. Although so many Jaina temples were attacked, destroyed in past times, 
still the Jains never resorted to violence and communal unrest, which they could 
have easily done, but that is not what the Jaina images and temples stand for or 
preach. The Jina idols absorbed in deep contemplation instill a spirit of non- 
violence in its believers and inspire him to work for the well-being of one and 


all. 


If humanity is to survive on this planet, men have to be very cautious in 
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his relation to nature and natural environment. He has to live in harmony with 
all, be it man or nature. Unfortunately in the name of religion heinous crimes are 

committed. The fanatics are ruling the true faith. Thus, if humanity has to 
survive it has to draw sustenance of spirituality from religion for assuring eco- 
friendly universe, and the concept of Caitya is a good tool for this. 
Caitya and Science 

The scientific investigation of nature has led to wage a long struggle 
against human ignorance, superstition and scepticism. Scientific researches have 
led to the clarity of our conception about nature. This is because scientific 
knowledge is extremely specialized and narrow. It divides nature into minute, 
units, atoms, and molecules with which we are not familiar. The fragmentation 
of nature leads to our alienation from it since this is not the way we perceive 
nature in Our everyday existence. Secondly and more positively, science has 
been of enormous benefits since it has freed us of our superstitious beliefs about 
nature. It has thus enabled us to understand and use nature for our purpose. 
Scientific researches are increasingly becoming introvert. For e.g. study of atom 
revealed that atom is a miniature of solar system. Electrons, protons and 
neutrons form one atom in which electrons rotate in a set pattern around the 
nucleus of an atom, which is formed of protons and neutrons, the splitting of the 
atom releases tremendous energy. Questions may be asked what makes the 
electrons move? From where does the tremendous energy come when atom is 
split? The western scientists have yet to offer an answer. The Hindu seers 
answered it with the help of their soul theory. Sometimes, they call soul as 
energy. This brief narration should convince the modern mind that what the 
ancient seers or Rishis said was not mere imagination. It was logical and 
scientific. One does not know how they acquired this knowledge, which the 
modern scientist, in spite of all modern instruments, is unable to answer today. 


But as they are progressing, they are finding truth in the sayings of the seers. 


Spirituality too is a science. It is a ‘science of life and of the life after death 
as well as of the life before birth. It encompasses a study of the soul and the 


nature of the mind. It helps one to see the reality behind appearances. The 
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concept of Caitya and Caitya worship draws inspiration from such a spiritual 
science, which inspires man to comprehend the eternal realization behind 
ephemeral appearances. The images kindle a hope in man, to transcend life that 
seems ephemeral on the surface, but which is really not so. The Caityas 
tranquilize the troubled minds, and eternally sermon to realize ones existence, 
which is beyond the body and the ego, which are nothing but a small speck of 


dust in the universe and an illusory entity respectively. 


He may travel the entire length and breadth of the five continents to 
commune with the cleverest scientists, but if he does not travel within and 
commune with his own divine self, then the secret of life will still elude him. 
Jesus said, “The kingdom of heaven is within you.” The meaning of his beautiful 
words is transparent. He who looks for something ecclesiastical behind them is 
wasting time. They plainly bid each man to listen in silent reverie to the sublime 
intimations of his hidden being, that is, to practise mental quiet and enter into 
contemplation. Once he recognizes that the Divine Mind, wherever else it may 
also be in this infinite universe, is certainly within himself too, he ceases to 
wander in darkness and starts walking in light. God is then no longer an alien 
and remote being to be propitiated in. abject fear or flattered in wheedling 
mendicancy but a sublime ever-presence to be sought in his own heart and to be 
sought nobly in joy, reverence, humility and love. In the end, religious teachings 
about the soul must not only be founded on authentic personal experience of the 
leaders but must also lead to personal experience of the followers, or they will 
prove insufficient. The mudras, asanas and the concentration, practised in front 
of the Jina images, in the peaceful atmosphere of the Caitydalaya all add to the 
physical, mental and spiritual health of an aspirant and it is for these reasons that 
people, be it young or old, literate or illiterate, rich or poor, flock to temples to 
experience the peaceful vibrations generated due to the connectivity with the 
images which represent their faith in higher ideals of life. The temple building 
movement which has assumed gigantic proportion in reason times to spread the 
Jaina doctrines is another important pointer to the popularity of the Jaina way of 


life. 
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The concept of Jina, Caitya and Caitya worship are to be understood in 

the light of spiritual realization. The joy that the Jinas enjoy is sufficient into 
themselves. Only when the spirit of Jinahood is experienced it can be sufficient 
for the aspirant until then the aspirant, continues to adore, pray and worship the 
ideals of the Jinas in the form of idols. 1% inspiration from the Jina images and 
99% perspiration is the key to self-realization and emancipation. Following the 
instructions Or commandments of the Jina is more important than their worship 
or prayers. When we understand the real purpose of Caitya and Caitya worship 
we realize that we are spiritually blossoming with inner awareness and the fetters 
of ignorance, which like darkness, had engulfed us, start vanishing and when this 


light guides us, then no darkness obstructs us. 


The above has facilitated me to take a journey within, to commune with 
the divine and to an extent manifest the divinity hidden in me. This study has 
enabled me to evolve spiritually. My faith in the Jinas and Jaina values grew 
multifold when I analyzed the depth of the Jaina concepts, the richness of the 


Jaina tradition and its unique contribution to art and architecture. 
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Plates 


FIG,2 
ROCKCUT JINA UNDER 
FA BIG CAITYA TREE 


FIG.3 
JINA SITTING UNDER 
A BIG CAITYA TREE 


FIG.4 
JINA SITTING UNDER A 
BIG CAITYA TREE 
DIGAMBARA JAINA TEMPLE, SURAT 
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AYAGAPATA S.M.C. J.253 
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AYAGAPATA S.M.C.249 


FIG.10 


SAMAVASARANA BIG BRONZE 
C.1065 A.D. SURAT 


FIG.12.—, 
SIDDHA CAKRA (SVE) 
BARODA MUSEUM 
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FIG.13 caus 
NAVA DEVATA (DIG) JINA KANCHI 


f _FIG.14 
JIVANTASVAMI BRONZE AKOTA 
BARODA MUSEUM 


FIG.15 
STATUETTE HARAPPA 


FIG.16 
POLISHED TORSO OF A TIRTHANKARA 
LOHANIPUR 
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_ FIG.I7 
PARSVANATHA 
PRINCE OF WALES MUSEUM 


_ FIGA8 _ 
DANCE OF NILANJANA, MATHURA 
(LUCKNOW MUSEUM) 


FIG.19 
TIRTHANKARA (SML J.15) 


_ FIG.20 
CHAUSA BRONZE TIRTHANKARA CANDRAPRABHA 
PATNA MUSEUM 


FIG.21 
CHAUSA BRONZE TIRTHANKARA CANDRAPRABHA 
PATNA MUSEUM 


FIG.22 


_ CHAUSA BRONZE 
TIRTHANKARA RSABHADEVA 
PATNA MUSEUM 


FIG.23 


IMAGE OF NEMINATHA 
VAIBHARA HILL (RAJGIR) 


_ _-FIG.24 
TIRTHANKARA IMAGE VIDISA 
GWALIOR MUSEUM 


: FIG.25 
TIRTHANKARA IMAGE DURJANPUR VIDISA MUSEUM 


i ; FIG.26 
TIRTHANKARA IMAGE DURJANPUR VIDISA MUSEUM 
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FIG 
ADINATHA BRONZE AKOTA BARODA MUSEUM 


FIG.28 
TABLE OF MONK KANHA MATHURA LUCKNOW MUSEUM 


FIVE BRONZE IMAGES FROM VALABHI, 
PRINCE WALES MUSEUM, BOMBAY 


FIG.30-A 
CANDRAPRABHA TEMPLE OF TIRUPPARUTTIKKUNRAM 


_ FIG.30-B 
VIMANA OF TEMPLE COMPLEX 


_ _ FIG31 rz 
MAHAVIRA TEMPLE OSIA 


FIG.32-A. 
FEMALE IMAGE OF MALLINATHA (FRONT VIEW) 
LUCKNOW MUSEUM 


FIG.32-B_ 
FEMALE IMAGE OF MALLINATHA (BACK VIEW) 
LUCKNOW MUSEUM 


a FIG.34 
KIRTTI STAMBHA, CHITOR 


FIG.35 
TIRTHANKARA RSABHADEVA MAYHA 
ASUTOSH MUSEUM 
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FIG37 
RSABHADEVA & MAHAVIRA 
BRITISH MUSEUM, LONDON 
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FIG.38 


BHARATA & BAHUBALI 


FIG.39 
IMAGE OF BHAHUBALI, SRAVAN BELAGOLA 


FIG.40 | 
SARASVATI 


FIG.4] 
KURMASILA 
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FIG.42 
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FIG.45 
PARIKARA OF A JINA IMAGE 
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